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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following pages were compofed at the requeit 
of the refpectable Editor of the Biographia Britannica, 
in order to be inferted in that valuable work. ‘The 
author, however, requefted leave to print off a {mall 


edition, in a feparate ftate, for the accommodation and 


fatisfa€tion of a few friends, to whom he was indebted 
on the occafion for fome valuable communications. 
Perhaps the admirers of CHATTERTON, and thofe in 
particular’ who have interefted themfelves in the contro- 
verfy relating to Rowley’s Poems, will not be difpleafed 
at feeing collected in one view all the particulars which 
are known concerning that extraordinary character. 
The only claim to the public approbation, which the 
author prefumes to affert in favour of this little volume, 
is that of authenticity, as the public may reft aflured 
that no fact has been admitted but upon the moft unex- 
ceptionable teftimony. He is not at liberty to publifh 
all his authorities, but whenever they are known he is 
confident in the affertion, that they will be found highly 
refpeCtable. The notes marked O. were added by a 
moft learned and intelligent friend, who honoured the 
manufcript with his perufal. 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. THE 


Marguis of LANspown. 


My Lorp, 


P ERMIT me to introduce the unpatronifed 
CuHaTTERTON to the only ftatefman of our 
time who has manifefted a genuine zeal for 
the promotion of literature and fcience. Had 
the unfortunate fubjec&t of thefe pages but 
known, or had he made himfelf known to your 
Lordfhip, there is much probability that the 
world would at this day have continued to 
enjoy the increafing fruits of his uncommon 
talents. 

It would, however, be the extreme of injuf- 
tice to confine your Lordfhip’s commendation 
to the exercife of private munificence, or the 
admiration of learning. As one of that pub- 
lic, therefore, who are probably indebted for 
every thing which they poffefs or enjoy, to the 


wifdom 


LE ens 
wifdom and virtue of your Lordfhip’s admi- 
niftration, allow me to unite with all the ho- 
neft and difcerning part of the community, in 
expreffing my gratitude for the moft honour- 
able and advantageous Peace which was ever 
atchieved ‘by this nation. When the little 
contentions of Party are no more; and the 
clouds of Faétion are diffipated, the Friend of 
Mankind and his Country will ftand confe- 
crated to the veneration of pofterity ; and it 
will appear greater to have performed much 
within a fhort period, than to have enjoyed 
the emoluments of office for an age of inac- 


tivity. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lorp, 
With great refpedct, 
Your Lordfhip’s obhiged 


And faithful Servant, 


Winkworth Buildings, — é 
74 (as im S| . 7 
May 20, 17%Q, ; The Author. 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON., 


Tue anceftry of men of genius is fel- 
dom of much importance to the public or 
their biographers; the commonwealth of 
literature is almoft a perfect democracy, 
in which the rife or. promotion of in- 
dividuals is generally the confequence 
of their refpective merits. The family 
of Chatterton, however, though in ne 
re{pect illuftrious, is more nearly con- 
nected with fome of the circumftances 
of his literary hiftory than that of moft 
other votaries of the Mufes.—It appears 
that the office of fexton of St. Mary 

B Redcliffe 
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Redcliffe, in Briftol, had continued in: 
different branches of this family for more 
than one hundred and fifty years; and 
that John Chatterton, the laft of the 
name who enjoyed that office, was elected 
in March 1725, and continued fexton till 
his death, which happened in the year 
1748 *. ‘Thomas Chatterton, the nephew 
of the preceding, and father to the extra- 
| ordinary perfon who is the fubject of thefe 
memoirs, had, we are informed, been in the 
early part of life in the ftation of a writing 
ufher to a claflical {chool--, was after- 


wards engaged as a finging man of. the 


cS 


be 
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Cathedral of Briftol, and latterly was maf- 


ter of the fre 
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yle-ftreet in the 
fame city =. . He died in Aueuft 1762 ||, 


leavin g 


* Dr. Milles’s Preliminary Differtation to Rowley’s 
Poems, page 6. 

+ Ibid. 

{ Ib. Mr. Bryant’s Obf. p. 514. 


{i Ibid, 
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leaving his wife then pregnant of afon, who 
was born on the 2zoth of November, and 
baptized the 1ft of January following, by 
the name of Tuomas, at St. Mary Red~ 
cliffe, by the Rev. Mr. Gibbs, vicar of. 
that church. - 
The life of Chatterton, though hort, 
was eventful; it commenced as it end- 
ed, in indigence and misfortune. By 
- the premature lofs of his father he was 
deprived of that careful attention which 
would probably have conduéted his early 
years through all the difficulties that 
circumftances or difpofition might op-= 
pofe to the attainment of knowledge ; 
and by the unpromifing afpeé of his in- 
fant faculties he was excluded a feminary, 
which might have afforded advantages fu- 
perior to thofe he afterwards enjoyed. His 
father had been ‘fucceeded in the fchool 
at Pyle-ftreet by a Mr. Love, and to his 
care Chatterton was committed at the age 
B 2 of 
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of five years ; but either his faculties were 
fot yet opened, or the waywardnefs of 
genius, which will purfue only fuch ob- 
jects as are felf-approved, incapacitated 
him from receiving inftruction in the or- 
dinary methods; and he was remanded 
to his mother as a dull boy, and incapable 
of improvement *. Nothing is more fal~ 
lacious than the judgments which are 
formed during infancy of the future abili- 
ties of youth. Mrs. Chatterton was ren- 
dered extremely unhappy by the apparently 
tardy underftanding of her fon, till de Sell 
in love, as fhe exprefled herfelf, with the 
Uluminated capitals of an old mufical mas 
nufcript, in French, which enabled her, 
by taking advantage of the momentary 
paflion, to initiate him in the alphabet +. 
She taught him afterwards to read from an 


old black-lettered Teftament, or Bible £. 


Perhaps 
* Bryant’s Obfervations, p. 519. 
+ Ib. Milles’s Prelim, Diff p. 5 
§ Milles’s Prelim, Diff. p. 5. 
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Perhaps the bent of moft men’s ftudies 
may, in fome meafure, be determined by 
accident, and frequently in very early life ; 
nor is it unreafonable to fuppofe that his 
peculiar attachment to antiquities may, in 
a confiderable degree, have refulted from 
this little circumftance. 

We are not informed by what means or 
by what recommendation he gained ad- 
miffion into Colfton’s charity-fchool ; but 
doubtlefs, in the fituation of his mother 
at the time, it muft have been a moft de- 
firable event; however unfuitable fuch a 
courfe of difcipline might be to the im- 
provement of Chatterton’s peculiar talents. 
Moft of thofe prodigies of genius, who 
had hitherto aftonifhed mankind, by the 
early difplay of abilities and learning, had 
been aided by the advantage of able in- 
ftructors, or had at leaft been left at liberty 
to purfue the impulfe of their fuperior 
underftandings ; it was the lot of Chatter- 

B 3 ton 
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ton to be confined to the mechanical 
drudgery of acharity-fchool ; and the little 
ordinary portions of leifure, with which 
boys in his fituation are indulged, »was the 
only time allowed him to lay the founda- 
tion of that extenfive and abftrufe erudition 
which decorated even his early years. 
This feminary, founded by Edward Col- 
fion, Efq. is fituate at St. Auguftine’s 
Back in Briftol, and is much upon the 
fame plan with Chrift’s Hofpital in Lon- 
don, (the only plan perhaps on which a 
charity-{chool can be generally ufeful,) 
the boys being boarded in the houfe, 
clothed, and taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Chatterton, at this period, 
wanted a few months of eight years of age, 
being admitted on the 3d of Auguft 1760*, 

- The 


* On the authority of a letter figned G. B. dated Briftol, 
Auguft 30, 1778, printed in the St. James’s Chronicle. In 
Dr. Milles’s Prelim. Diff. it is 1761; but this muft be a 
mifprint, as all agree that he was between feven and eight 
years oid when admitted, 
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The rules of this inftitution are friG, 
The fchool hours in fummer are from 
feven o'clock till twelve in the morning, 
and from one till five in the afternoon; and 
in winter, from eight to twelve, and from 
one tofour. The boys are obliged to be 
in bed every night in the year at eight 
o'clock, and are never permitted to be ab- 
fent from fchool, except on Saturdays and 
Saints days, and then only from between 
one and two in the afternoon till between 
feven and eight in the evening. The de- 
tail of thefe apparently trivial particulars 
may at prefent favour of a culpable minute- 
nefs; but their importance will be ex- 
perienced before I have concluded. 

The firft years of his refidence at this 
feminary pafled without notice, and per- 
haps without effort. His fifter, indeed, 
in her Jetter to Mr. Croft, remarks, that 
he very early difcovered a thirft for pre- 
eminence, and that even: before he was 
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five years old he was accuftomed to prefide 
over his play-mates *. There is a curious 
letter from Mr, Thiftlethwaite of Briftol, 
publifhed by Dr. Milles in his edition of 
Rowley’s Poems, which contains many 
interefting particulars concerning Chatter- 
ton. Inthe fummer of 1763, Mr, Thiftle- 
thwaite, who was then very young, con- 
tracted an intimacy with one Thomas 
Philips -, an ufher or affiftant-mafter at 
Colfton’s fchool. Though the education 
of Philips had not been the moft liberal, 

he 


* Love and Madnefs, p. 161. There is an anecdote of 
Chatterton (it is given, however, only on a vague and in- 
diftin& report) partly to the fame purpofe. When very 
young, a manufadurer promifed to make Mrs. Chatterton’s 
children a prefent of {ome earthen-ware ; on afking the boy 
what device he would haye painted on his—** Paint me 
(faid he) an angel, with wings, and a trumpet, to trumpet 
my name over the world.”? 


+ In all probability the perfon on whofe death Chatterton 
compofed an Elegy. I with we were poffeffed of more per- 
fet memoirs of Philips. His tafte for poetry excited a fimi-: 
Jar flame in feveral young men, who made no mean figure 
in the periodical publications of that day, in Chatterton, 
Thiflethwaite, Cary, Fowler, .and-others, 
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he yet pofiefled a tafte for hiftory and 
poetry; and by his attempts in verfe, ex- 
cited a degree of literary emulation among 
the elder boys. It is very remarkable, that 
Chatterton is faid to have appeared alto- 
gether as an idle {pectator of thefe poetical 
contefts ; he fimply contented himfelf with 
the {ports and paftimes which appeared 
more immediately adapted to his age; he 
apparently pofiefied neither inclination nor 
ability for literary purfuits, nor does Mr. 
Thiftlethwaite believe that he attempted a 
fingle couplet during the firft three years 
of his acquaintance with him*, Whatever 
grounds Mr, Thiftlethwaite might have 
for this opinion, it, however, only ferves 
to furnifh an additional proof of the de- 


ceitfulnefs of thofe conjectures which are 


formed concerning the abilities. of youth, 


The pert and forward boy, of active, but 
fuperficial 


cee * Milles’s Rowley, p. 454) 


id 
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fuperficial talents, generally bears away 
the palm from the modefty and penfivenefs 
of genius. Such a difpofition, which is 
in reality the refult of infenfibility, too 
frequently meets with encouragement, 
which - produces indolence, impudence, 
and diffipation ; while the lefs fhewy, but 
more excellent underftandings, are depreff- 
ed by negleét, or ditheartened by difcou- 
ragement. Chatterton, doubtlefs, at that 
very period, was poffefied of a vigour of 
underftanding, of a quicknefs of penetra- 
tion, a boldnefs of imagination, far fupe- 
rior to the talents of his companions. 
But that penetration itfelf led him, per- 
haps, to feel more ftrongly his own de- 
ficiences; thofe delicate, yet vivid feel. 
ings which ufually accompany real abili- 
ties, induced him to decline a conteft, in 
which there was a danger of experiencing 
the mortification of being inferior. If he 
Produced any compofitions, his exquifite 

tafte 
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tafte led him to fupprefs them. In the 
mean time he was laying in ftores of in- 
formation, and improving both his imagi- 
nation and his judgement. About his tenth 
year he acquired a tafte for reading; and 
out of the trifle, which was allowed him 
by his mother for pocket-money, he be- 
gan to hire books froma circulating library. 
As his taite was different from children 
of his age, his difpofitions were alfo dif- 
ferent. . Inftead of the thoughtlefs levity 
of childhood, he poffeffed: the gravity, 
penfivenefs, and melancholy of maturer 
life. His {pirits were uneven; he was 
frequently fo loft in contemplation, that 
for many days together he would fay very 
little, and apparently by conftraint. His 
intimates in the fchool were few, and 
thofe of the moft ferious caft. Between 
his eleventh and twelfth year, he wrote a 
Catalogue of the, Books he had read, to 
the number of feventy. It is rath: 
fortunate 
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fortunate that this Catalogue was not pre- 
ferved ; his fifter only informs us that they 
principally confifted of hiftory and divini« 
ty *. At the hours allotted him for play, 
he generally retired to read, and he was 
particularly folicitous to borrow books i: 
Though he does not appear to have mani- 
fefted any violent inclination to difplay his 
abilities, yet we have undoubted proofs 
that very early in life, he did not fail to 
exercife himfelf in compofition. His 
fifter having made him a prefent of a 
pocket-book as a New-Year’s gift, he re- 
turned it to her at the end of the year 
filled with writing, chiefly poetry. It 
was probably from the remains of this 
pocket-book, that the author of Love and 
Madnefs tranfcribed a poem, which ap- 
pears by the date (April 14th, 1764) to 

have 

¥ Mrs. Newton’s Letter in Love and Madnefs. 


+ Dr. Milles’s Prelim. Diff. page 5. 
t Mrs. Newton’s Letter, 
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have been written at the age of eleven 


years and a half*. This fact is certainly 
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* It may not be improper to produce this poem, not only as 
jt is the earlieft exifting fpecimen of Chatterton’s compofi- 
tions, but alfo for the fake of fome remarks, which will pro- 
bably throw fome light on the genius and character of its 
author. : 


fee On TAL B OW POL, -< by VE. C, 


In days of old, when Wefley’s pow’r 
Gather’d new ftrength by every hour ; 
Apoftate Will juft funk in trade, 
Refolv’d his bargain fhould be made; 
Then {trait to Wefley he repairs, 

And puts on grave and folemn airs, 
Then thus the pious man addrefs’d, 
Good Sir, I think your doétrine beft, 
Your fervant will a Weiley be, 
Therefore the principles teach me. 
‘The preacher then inftructions gave, 
How he in this world fhould behave, 
He hears, affents, and gives a nod, 
Says every word’s the word of God. 
Then lifting his diflembling eyes, 
How  bleffed is the fect he cries, 

Nor Bingham, Young, nor Stillingfleet 
Shall make me from this feé& retreat. 
He then his circumftance declar’d, 
How hardly with him matters far’d, 
Begg’d him next meeting for to make 
, A fmall colleétion for his fake ; 

a The 
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a ftrong contradiction to Mr. Thiftles 


thwaite’s affertion, yet perhaps it is not 


on 


The preacher faid, do not repine, 

The whole colleétion fhall be thine. 
With looks demure and cringing bows, 
About his bufinefs ftrait he goes ; 

His outward acts were grave and prim, 
The Methodiftt appear’d in him; 
‘But, be his outward what it will, 


His heart was an Apoftate’s fill ; 

Fie’d oft profefs an hallow’d flame, 

And every where preach’d Wefley’s name ; 
He was a preacher and what not, 

As long as money could be got 5 

He’d oft profefs with holy fire, 

The labourer’s worthy of his hire. 


Tt happen’d once upon a time, 
When all his works were in their prime, 
A noble place appear’d in view, 
Then——to the Methodifts, adieu ; 
A Methodift no more he’l! be, 

The Protettants ferve beit for he 5 
Then to the curate ftrait he ran, 

And thus addrefs’d the rev’rend man ; 
Iwas a Methodift, ’tis true, 

With penitence I turn to you ;— 

O that it were your bounteous will 
That I the vacant place might fill! 
With juftice I’d myfelf acquit, 

Do every thing that’s right and fit. 


The . 
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on the whole fo difficult to be reconciled 
as may at firft be'fufpected. In the regifters 
of 


The curate ftraitway gave confent——— 
To take the place he quickly went. 
Accordingly he took the place, 

And keeps it with diflembled grace. 


April 14, 1764, 


In the firft place; this poem fhews the early turn and 
bent of his genius to fatire, which predominated throughout — 
his fhort life, and with which he began and ended his lite- 
rary career. Not only his fchool-fellows and his inftructors 
became the fubjeéts of it at this early period, but his ac- 
quaintance and his friends felt its force. 

In the next place, it appears that he was then no ftranger- 
to the works of Bingham, Young, and Stillingfleet, which 
were probably among the books. of divinity that compofed 
the liftof thofe he had read or confulted, as mentioned in 
Mrs. Newton’s Letter. 

Laftly, let it be obferved, that the perfon he fatirizes 
is fuppofed to have turned methodift for mercenary mo- 
tives,. and to have preached the gofpel merely to put 
money-in his purfe.—Now Mr. Thiftlethwaite, in his letter 
to Dean Milles, “after mentioning Chatterton’s intentions 
of leaving his mafter’s fervice and going to London, 
fays—<‘ I interrogated him as to the objects of his views 
and expectations, and what mode of life he inténded to pur- 
fue on his arrival at London. ‘The anfwer I received was a 
memorable one: My firft attempt, faid he, fhall be in the 
literary way; the promifes I have received are fufficient to 
difpel doubt; but fhould ‘I, contrary to my expectations, 

find 
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of the memory, a few months is but a 
trifling anachronifm; befides, tho’ Chat- 
terton might compofe at that time, it 
does not follow that he was under any ne- 
ceflity of imparting his compofitions to 
Mr. Thiftlethwaite or Mr. Philips; in- 
deed, he was the lefs likely to make them 
public, as they were of the fatirical kind, 
and estes na if difcovered, the boy 

| might 
find myfelf deceived, I will in that cafe turn Methodit 


preacher: Credulity is as potent a deity as ever, and a new 


Milles’s Rowley, 


fect may eafily be devifed,”? &c. 
page 459. 
Chatterton might in fome meafure have in view the cha- 
ra¢ter which he had before fo fuccefsfully depiéted, when he 
thus exprefled himfelf to Mr. Thiftlethwaite. As his genius 
was verfatile, and his reading extenfive, it is poflible this 
profeflion might not be without fome ferious foundation ; 
indeed, if we are to believe that the fragment of a fermon, 
which he produced as Rowley’s, was really his own compo- 
fition, certainly many a quack preacher fets out upon a 
much flenderer ftock of divinity than Chatterton was matter 
of at that time. The imagination, however, forms many 
{chemes which the heart wants fortitude to reduce to action ; 
and perhaps, after all, his declaration to Mr. T. might be 
no more than a temporary piece of gaiety, and that he 
might ftill, though releafed from religious {cruples, abher 
the difhonourable charaéter of a hypocrite, 
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might be apprehenfive of speotng himfelf 
to punifhment. 

At twelve years old he was confirmed 
by the Bifhop: His fifter adds, that he 
made very fenfible and ferious remarks on 
the awfulnefs of the ceremony, and on 
his own feelings. Preparatory to it *, 
Happy had it been for him if thefe fenti- 
‘Ments, fo congenial to the amiable difpo- 
fitions of youth, had continued to influ- 
ence his conduct during his maturer years. 
He foon after, during the week in which 
he was door-keeper, made fome verfes on 
the laft day, paraphrafed the ninth chapter 
of Job, and fome chapters of Ifaiah, The 
bent of his genius, however, more {trongly 
inclined him to fatire, of which he was 
tolerably lavifh on his fchool-fellows, nor 
did the upper-mafter, Mr. Warner, efcape 
the rod of his. reprehenfion. The firft 
C poetical 


* Mrs. Newton’s Letter. 
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poetical effays of moft young authors are 
in the paftoral {t¥le, when the imagination 
is luxuriant, the hopes and contemplations 
romantic, and when the mind is better 
acquainted with the objects of nature and 
of the fight than with any other; but 
Chatterton, without the advantages of 
education or encouragement, and, on thefe 
accounts, diffident perhaps of his own 
powers, wanted the ftimulative of indig- 
nation to prompt him to action. : and a 
quicknefs of refentment appears through 
life to have been one of his moft diftin- 
euifhing characteriftics *. From what has 
been related, it is probable that Chatter- 
ton was no great favourite with Mr. War- 
ner; he, however, found a-friend in the 


under- 


* A late French writer, in his Memoirs of the poet De 
la Harpe, who had manifefted a like turn for fatire in his 
early years, fays—** La fatyre eft-la premiere qualité qui fe 
develope ordinairement dans. un jeune poete. Celui fe 


9 > on ~ 
Vexerce d’unefacon ridicule envers fes maitres & meme 
.envers M. Affalin.” 
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under-mafter, Mr. Haynes, who conceived 
for him, I have been informed, a ftrony 
and affectionate attachment. 

A very remarkable fact is recorded by 
Mr. Thiftlethwaite in the letter already 
quoted. ‘* Going down Horfe-ftreet, near 
the {chool, one day,” fays he, ‘I acci- 
dentally met with Chatterton. Entering 
into converfation with him, the fubjec 
of which I do not now recolle&t, he in- 
formed me that he was in the poffeffion of 
certain old manufcripts, which had been 
found depofited in a cheft in Redcliffe 
church, and that he had lent fome or one 
of them to Philips, Within a day or two 
after this I faw Philips, and repeated to 
him the information I had received from 
Chatterton. Philips produced a manu- 
{cript on parchment or vellum; which I 
am confident was Elenoure and Juga*, 

2 a kind 


* See Rowley’s Poems, p. 19, third edition, 
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a kind of paftoral eclogue, afterwards pub- 
lifhed in the Town and Country Magazine 
for May 1769. The parchment or vel- 
lum appeared to have been clofely pared 
round the margin; for what purpofe, or 
by what accident, I know not, but the 
words were evidently entire and unmuti- 
lated. As the writing was yellow and 
pale, manifeftly (as I conceive) occafioned 
by age, and confequently difficult to de- 
cypher, Philips had with his pen traced 
and gone over feveral of the lines, (which, 
as far as my recollection ferves, were 
written in the manner of profe, and with- 
out any regard to punctuation,) and by 
that means laboured to attain the object of 
his purfuit, an inveftigation of their mean- 
ing. I endeavoured to afflift him; but 
from an almoft total ignorance of the cha- 
racters, manners, language, and orthogra- 
phy of the age in which the lines were 
written, all our efforts were unprofitably 


2 exerted ; 
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exerted; and though we arrived at the ex- 
planation of, and connected many of the 
words, ftill the fenfe.was notorioufly de- 
ficient *.’’ If this narrative may be de- 
pended on, Chatterton had difcovered thefe 
manufcripts before he was twelve years of 
age. It is, however, f{carcely confiftent 
with other accounts, fince both Mrs. 
Chatterton and her daughter feem to be of 
opinion, that he knew nothing of the 
parchments brought from Redcliffe church, 
which were fuppofed to contain Rowley’s 
poems, till after he had ieft {chool +. 
Under all the difadvantages of education, 
the acquifitions of Chatterton were fur- 
prifing. Befides the variety of reading 
which he had gone through, the author of 
Love and Madnefs remarks, he had fosie 


C3 knowledge 


* Milles’s Rowley. 


+ Milles’s Prelim. Diff. p. g, There appears good rea- 
fon for fufpecting fome miftake in Mr. Thiftlethwaite’s nar- 
rative, either as to the date, or fome other circumfance. 
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knowledge of mufic *.—Is it not probable 
that a few of the rudiments of vocal mu- 
fic made.a part of the education of a cha~ 
rity boy? He had alfo acquired a tafte 
for drawing, which afterwards he greatly 
improved ; and the ufher of the f{choo]: 
afferted he had made a rapid progrefs in 
arithmetic +. Soon after he left fchool, 
he correfponded with a boy, who had been 
his bed-fellow while at Colfton’s, and was 
bound apprentice to a merchant at New- 
Yorkt. Mrs. Newton fays, he read a 
letter at home, which he wrote to this 
friend ; it confifted of a collection of all 
the hard words in the Englith language, 
and he requefted his friend to anfwer it in 
the 
* Love and Madnefs, p. 167. 
+ Ibid, p. 161. 


t At the defire of this friend, he wrote love veries to be 
tranfmitted to him, and exhibited as his own. Jt is re- 
markable, that when frit queftioned concerning the old 
poems, he faid he was engaged to tranfcribe them for a 
gentleman, who.alfo employed him to write-verfes on a 
lady with whom he was in love. 


\ 
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the fame ftyle. An extraordinary effect of 
his difcovering an employment adapted 
to his genius is remarked in the fame 
letter. He had been gloomy from the 
time he began to learn, but it was obferved 
that he became more cheerful after he be- 
gan to write poetry *. 

On the 1ft of July 1767, he left the 
charity-fchool, and was bound apprentice 
to Mr. John Lambert, attorney, of Briftol, 
for feven years, to learn the art and myflery 
of a fcrivener. ‘The apprentice fee was 
ten pounds ; the mafter was to find him in 
meat, drink, lodging, and clothes; -the 
mother in wafhing and mending. He 
flept in the fame room with the foot-boy, 
and went every morning at eight o'clock to 
the office, which was at fome diftance, 
and, except the ufual time for dinner, 
continued there till eight o'clock at night, 


os : CS 4. | after . 


+ Milles’s Prelim. Diff. p. 5. 
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after which he was at liberty till ten, 
when he was always expected to be at 
home. Mr. Lambert affords the moft 
honoureble teftimony in Chatterton’s fa- 
vour, with refpect to the regularity of 
his attendance, as he never exceeded the 
limited hours but once, when he had leave 
to {pend the evening with his mother and 
fome friends *. His hours of leifure alfo 
Mr. Lambert had no reafon to fufpeé were 
{pent in improper company, but generally 
with his mother, Mr. Clayfield, Mr. Bar- 
rett, or Mr. Catcott. He never had occafion 
to charge him with neglect of bufinefs, or 
any ill behaviour whatever. Once, and 
but once, he thought himfelf under the 
neceflity of correcting him, and that was 
the pure effect of his difpofition for fatire. 
A fhort time after he was bound to Mr. 
Lambert, his old {choolmafter received a 


very 


* Mrs, Newton’s Letter above quoted, 
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very-abufive anonymous letter, which he 
fufpected came from Chatterton, and he 
complained of it to his mafter, who 
was foon convinced of the juftice of the 
complaint, not only from the hand-writing, 
which was ill-difguifed *, but from the 
Jetter being written on the fame paper 
with that which was ufed in the office. On 
this occafion Mr. Lambert correGted the 
boy with a blow or two, He, however, 
accufes him of a fullen and gloomy tem- 
per, which particularly difplayed itfelf 
among the fervants-~. -Chatterton’s fu- 
perior abilities, and fuperior information, 
with the pride which ufually accompanies 
thefe qualities, doubtlefs rendered him an 
unfit inhabitant of the kitchen, where his 


ignorant 


* This circumftance is not unworthy of notice. If Chat- 
terton was really the forger of the MSS. attributed to 
Rowley, how came he in this mftance to be unable to dift 
guife his own hand-writing ? 


+ From the information of Mr. Lambert to a friend of 
the author, 
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ignorant aflociates would naturally be in- 
clined to envy, and would affect to defpife 
thofeaccomplifhments, which he held inthe 
higheft eftimation ; and even the familiari- 
ty of vulgar and illiterate perfons, muft un- 
doubtedly be rather difgufting than agree- 
able to a mind like his. 

Mr. Lambert’s was a fituation not un- 
favourable to the cultivation of his genius. 
Though much confined, he had much 
leifure. His mafter’s bufinefs confumed a 
very {mall portion of his time ; frequent- 
ly, his fifter fays, it did not engage him 
above two hours in a day *. While Mr. 
Lambert was from home, and no particu- 
lar bufinefs interfered, his ftated employ- 
ment was to copy precedents; a book of . 
which, containing 344 large folio pages, 
clofely written by Chatterton while he re- 
mained in the office, is, I believe, {till 
in the pofieflion of Mr. Lambert, as 

) well 


* Mrs. Newton’s Letter above quoted. 
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well as: another of about 30° pages. 
The office library contained nothing 
but law books; except an old edition 
of Cambden’s Britannia. There is no 
doubt, however, but Chatterton took 
care amply to fupply his mental wants 
from his old acquaintance at the circu- 
lating libraries. 
He had continued this courfe of life for 
upwards of a year; not, however, with- 
out fome fymptoms of an averfion for his 
profeffion, before he began to attract the 
notice of the literary world. In the be- 
ginning of October 1768, the new bridge 
at Briftol was finithed ; at that time there 
appeared, in Farley’s Briftol Journal, an 
account of the ceremonies on opening the 
old bridge, introduced by a letter, to the 
printer, intimating that ‘* The following 
defcription of the Fryars jirft pafing over 
the old bridge, was-taken from an ancient 
manufcript,” and figned «‘ Dunhelmus Brif- 
tolien< 
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tolienfis *.” The paper, if it be allowed 
to be the fabrication of modern times, de- 
moniftrates {trong powers of invention, and 
an uncommon knowledge of ancient cuf- 


toms. 


ee Defcription of the Fryars paffing over the Old Bridge, 
** taken from an ancient manuf{cript. 


f¢ On Fridaie was the time fixed for paffing the new- 
*« brydge. Aboute the time of tollynge the tenth clocke, 
«« Matter Greggoire Dalbenye mounted on a fergreyne 
‘« horfe, informed Mafter Maier all thynges were pre- 
** pared, when two Beadils went firft ftreying ftre.. Next 
** came a manne dreffed up as follows, hofe of gootfkyne 
** crinepart outwards, doublette & waifcot, alfo over which 
“* a white robe without fleeves, much like an albe but not 
** fo long, reachinge but to his hands. A girdle of azure 
** over his left fhoulder, rechede alfo to his hands on the 
“© right & doubled back to his left, bucklynge with a goulden 
‘© buckle dangled to his knee, thereby reprefentinge a Saxon 
*« earlderman. 

** In his hands he bare a fhield, the maiftre of Gille a 
‘* Brogton, who painted the fame, reprefenting Sainte 
“© Warburghfcroffing the foorde ; then a mickle‘ftrong man 
** in armour, carried a huge anlace, after whom came fix 
«« claryons & fix minftrels, who fong the fong of Sainte 
*« Warburgh. Then came Mafter Maier mounted on a 
«<« white horfe dight with fable trappyngs wrought about by. 
** the Nunnes of Saint Kenna, with gould and Silver, his 
“© hayre braded with ribbons & a chaperon with the auntient 
“¢ armes of Briftowe faftened on his forehead. Mafter Mair 
*¢ bare jn his hande a goulden rodde, & a congean fquire 

“© hare 
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toms. So fingular a memoir could not 
fail to excite curiofity, and many perfons 
became anxious to fee the original. The 
printer, Mr. Farley, could give no account 


of 


** bare in his hande, his helmet waulkinge by the fyde of 
the horfe. hen came the earlderman & city broders, 
mounted on fabyell horfes dyght with white trappyngs && 
<< plumes & fcarlet caps & chaperons having thereon fable 
*€ plumes ; after them, the preefts & frears, parifh mendicant 
& fecular, fome fyngynge -Sainte Warburghs fonge, 
others foundynge clarions thereto & others fome citri- 
“© alles. 

*« In thilke manner reachynge the brydge the manne 
with the anlace ftode.on the fyrft top of a mounde, yreed 
in the midft of the brydge, than went up the manne 
with the fheelde, after him the minftrels & clarions; 
and then the preeftes & freeres all in white albes, 
making a molt goodly fhewe, the maier & earldermen 
ftandinge rounde, they fonge with the found of claryons, 
the fonge of Sainte Baldwyne, which being done, the 
manne on the top threw with great myght his anlace into 
the fea & the clarions founded an auncient charge & 
** forloyne. ‘Then theie fong again the fong of Sainte 
Warburge, & proceeded up Xts hill to the croffe, 
where a Latin fermon was preached by Ralph de Blun- 
‘© derville, & with found of clarion theye againe want to the 
‘© brydge and there dined, fpendynge the reft of the daye 
‘© in {ports and plaies, the freers of Sainte Auguftyne doing 
«* the play of the knights of Briftow meekynge a great, fire 
s* at night on Kynflate hill.” 


€¢ 
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ef it, nor of the perfon who brought the 
copy ; but after much inquiry, it was dif. 
covered that the manufcript was brought by 
a youth between fifteen and fixteen years of 
age, of the name of Thomas Chatterton *. 
** 'To the threats of thofe who treated 
him (agreeably to his appearance) as a 
child, he returned nothing but haughti- 
nefs, and a refufal to give any account +.” 
By milder ufage he was fomewhat foften- 
ed, and appeared inclined to give all the 
information in his power. He at firit al- 
ledged, that he was employed to tranfcribe 
the contents of certain ancient manufcripts 
by a gentleman, who alfo had engaged 
him to furnifh complimentary verfes, in 
{cribed to a lady with whom that gentle- 
man was in love. On being further preffed, 
he at laft informed the inquirers, that he 
had received the paper in queftion, together 
with many other manufcripts, from his 

father, 


* Preface to Rowley’s Poems. 
+ Croft’s Love and Madnefs, p. 145. 
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father, who had found them in a large 
cheft in the upper room over the chapel, 
on the north fide of Redcliffe church *. 
But a fill more circumftantial account of 
the difcovery of thefe manufcripts, is pre- 
ferved in Mr. Bryant’s Obfervations on 
Rowley’s Poems. Over the north ‘porch 
of St. Mary Redcliffe church, which was 
founded, or at leaft rebuilt, by Mr. W. 
Canynge, (an eminent merchant of Briftol 
in the rsth century, and in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth,) there is a kind of 
muniment room, in which were depofited 
fix or feven chefts, one of which in par- 
ticular was called Mr. Canynge’s cofre + ; 
this cheft, it is faid, was fecured by fix 

keys, 


* See Mr. Catcott’s account in the preface to Rowley’s 
poems. 

+ When rents were received and kept in fpecie, it was 
ufual for corporate bodies to keep the writings and rents of 
eftates left for particular purpofes, in chetts appropriated to 
each particular benefaction, and called by the benefactor’s 
name; feveral old chefts of this kind are ftill exifting in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge. O. 
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keys, two of which were entrufted to the 
munifter and procurator of the church, two 
to the mayor, and one to each of the 
church-wardens. In procefs of ' time, 
however, the fix keys appear to have beer 
loft; and about the year 1727, a notion 
prevailed that fome title deeds, and other 
writings of value, were contained in Mr. 
Canynge’s cofre. In confequence of this 
Opinion, an order of veftry was made, that 
the cheft fhould be opened under the in- 
fpection of an attorney; and that thofe 
writings which appeared of confequence, 
fhould be removed to the fouth porch of 
the church. The locks were therefore 
forced, and not only the principal cheft, 
but the others, which were alfo fuppofed 
to contain writings, were all broken open. 
The deeds immediately relating to the 
church were. removed, and the other ma- 
nufcripts were left expofed as of no value. 
Confiderable depredations had, from time 

to 
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to time, been committed upon them, by 
different perfons; but the moft infatiate 
of thefe plunderers was the father of Chat. 
ferton. His uncle being fexton of St, 
Mary Redcliffe gave him free accefs to 
the church. He carried off, from time 
to time, parcels of the parchments, and 
one time alone, with the affiftance of his 
boys, is known to have filled a large bafket 
with them. They were depofited in a 
cupboard in the fchool, and employed for 
different purpofes, fach as the covering of 
copy books, &c.; in particular, Mr. Gibbs, 
the minifter of the parifn, having prefent- 
ed the boys with twenty bibles, Mr. 
Chatterton, in order to preferve thefe books 
from being damaged, covered them 


At his 


death, the widow being under a neceflity 


with fome of the parchments. 


of removing, carried the remainder of them 
to her own habitation. Of the difcovery 
of their value by .the younger Chatterton, 


D the 
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the account of Mr. Smith, a very intimate 
acquarntance, which he gave to Dr. Glynn 
of Cambridge, is too interefting to be 
omitted. ‘* When young Chatterton was 
firtt articled to Mr. Lambert, he’ ufed 
frequently to come home to his mother, 
by way of a fhort vifit. There, one day, 
his eye was caught by one of thefe parch- 
ments, which had been converted into a 
thread-paper. He found not only the 
writing to be very old, the characters very 
different from common characters, but 
that the fubject therein treated was different 
from common fubjects. . Being naturally: 
of an inguifitive and curious turn, he was 
very much itruck with their appearance, 
and, as might be expected, began to quef- 
tion his mother what thofe thread-papers 
were, how fhe got them, and whence 
they came. Upon farther enquiry, he was 
led to a full difcovery of all the parch- 


ments 
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ments which remained* ;” the bulk of 
them confiited of poetical and other com- 
pofitions, by Mr. Canynge, and a particu- 
lar friend of his, Thomas Rowley, whom 
Chatterton at firft called a monk, and afs 
terwards a fecular prieft of the fifteenth 
century. Such, at leatt, appears to be 
the account which Chatterton thought 
proper to give, and which he withed to be | 
believed. It is, indeed, confirmed by the 
teftimony of his mother and fifter. Mrs. 
Chatterton informed a friend of the Dean 
of Exeter, that on her removal from 
Pyle-ftreet, fhe emptied the cupboard of 
its contents, partly into a large long deal 
box, where her hufband ufed to keep his 
clothes, and partly into a {quare oak box 
of a f{maller fize ; carrying both with their 
contents to her lodgings, where, accord- 


1e° 
ing to her account, they co silted neglected 


o 


2 and 


* Bryant’s Obfervations, Pp. S1I—529. 
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and undifturbed, til] her fon firft difcover- 
ed their value; who having examined 
their contents, told his mother, ‘ that he 
had found a treafure, and was fo glad 
nothing could be like it.’ That he then 
removed all thefe parchments out of the 
large. long deal box, in which his father 
ufed to keep his clothes, into the fquare 
oak box: That he was perpetually ran- 
facking every corner of the houfe for more 
parchments, and, from time to time, carried 
away thofe he had already found by pockets 
full: That one day happening to’ fee 
Clarke’s Hiftory of the Bible covered with 
one of thofe parchments,*he {wore a great 
oath, and firipping the book, put the 
cover into his pocket, and carried it away ; 
at the fame time ftripping 2 common little 
Bible, but finding no writing upon the 
cover, replaced it again very leifurely *. 
<*¢ Upon 

* Mil'es’s Prelim. Diff! p. 7. It does not appear that 


any of the parchments exhibited to Mr. Barrett, or Mr. 
_ Catcotts 
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«© Upon being informed of the manner in 
which his father had procured the parch- 
ments, -he went himfelf to the place, and 
picked up four more, which, if Mrs. 
Chatterton rightly remembers, Mr. Barrett 
has at this time in his poffeflion *.” 
«© Mrs. Newton, his ‘fifter, being afked, 
if fhe remembers his having mentioned 
Rowley’s poems, after the difcovery of the 
parchments ; fays, that he was perpetually 
talking-on that fubje&t, and once in par- 
ticular, (about two years before he left 
Briftol) when a relation, one Mr. Stephens 
of Salifbury, made them a vifit, he talked 
of nothing elfe +.” 
Nearly about the time when the paper 
in Farley’s Journal, concerning the old 
bridge, became the fubject of converfation, 


D3 as 


‘ Catcott, were of a fize fufficient for a covering for an o¢tavo 
book, much lefs for a quarto or folio. O. 


* Milles’s Prelim. Diff. p. 7. 
+ Ibid. 
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as Mr. Cateott of Briftol, a gentleman of 
an inquifitive turn, and fond of reading, 
was walking with a friend in Redcliffe 
church, he was informed by him of feve- 
ral ancient pieces of poetry, which had 
been found there, and which were in the 
poffeffion of a young perfon with whom he 
was acquainted. This perfon proved to 
be Chatterton, to whom Mr. Catcott de- 
fired to be introduced. He accordingly 
had an interview ; and foon after obtained 
from him, very readily, without any re- 
ward, the Briftow Tragedy *, Rowley’s 
Epitaph upon Mr. Canynge’s anceftor 7, 
with fome other fmaller pieces. Ina few 
days he brought fome more, among which 
was the Yellow Roll. About this period, 
Mr. Barrett, a refpectable furgeon in Brif. 
tol, and a man of letters, had projected a 
hiftory of his native city, and was anxi- 

oufly 


* See Rowley’s Poems, p. 44. 
+ Ibid. p. 277. 
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ouily collecting materials for that work. 
Such a difcovery, therefore, as that of 
Chatterton, could {carcely efcape the vigi- 
lance of Mr. Barrett’s friends. The pieces 
in Mr. Catcott’s poffleffion, of which fome 
were copies and fome originals, were im- 
mediately communicated to Mr. Barrett, 
whofe friendfhip and patronage by thete 
means our young literary adventurer was 
fortunate enough to fecure. During the 
firft converfations which Mr. Catcott had 
with him, he heard him mention the 
names of moft of the poems fince printed, 
as being in his poffefiion. He afterwards 
grew more fufpicious and referved ; and it 
was but rarely, and with difficulty, that 
any more originals could be obtained 
from him. He confeffed to Mr. Catcott 
that he had deftr yed feveral; and fome 
which he owned to have been in his pof- 
feflion, were never afterwards feen. One 
of thefe was the tragedy of the Apottate, 


sae) 
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of which a {mall part only has been pre- 
ferved by Mr. Barrett. The fubjec&t of it ’ 
was the apoftatizing of a perfon from the 
Chriftian to the Jewith faith *. Mr. Bars 
rett, however, obtained from him at dif- 
ferent times feveral fragments, fome of 
them of a confiderable length ; they are all 
written upon vellum, and he afferted them 
to be a-part of the original manufcripts, 
which he had obtained in the manner which 
has been already related. A fac fimile of 
one of thefe fragments is publithed in 
Mr. Tyrwhitt’s and Dr. Milles’s editions 
of Rowley’s Poems; and the fragments in 


profe, which are confiderably larger, we 


pm 


are taug 


— 


it to expect in Mr. Barrett’s Hit 
tory of Briftol. In the fame work we are 
alfo promiled ** 4 Difcorfe on Briftowe, 
and the other hiftorical: pieces in profe, 
which Chatterton at different times de- 


livered . 


* Bryant’s Obfervations, p..s17. 
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livered out, as copied from Rowley’s ma- 
nufcripts *.” 

The friendfhip of Mr. Barrett and Mr. 
Catcott was of confiderable advantage to 
Chatterton. They fupplied him occafion- 
ally with money, as a‘ compenfation for 
fome of the fragments of Rowley, with 
which he gratified them-+. He {pent 
many agreeable hours in their company ; 
and their acquaintance introduced him into 
a more refpectable line than he could eafily 
have attained without it. His fifter. re- 
marks, that after he was introduced to 
thefe gentlemen, his ambition daily and 
perceptibly encreafed ; and he would’ fre- 


quently 


* Preface to Rowley’s Poems, p, 11. It is now faid 
that Mr. B. does not mean to infert any of thefe pieces in 
his Hiftory. 

+ Some of his later compofitions, however, demonftrate, 
that he was not thoroughly fatisfied with his Briftol patrons ; 
and Mr. Thiftlethwaite does not hefitate to affert, that he 
felt himfelf greatly dif fappointed in his expectations of pe- 
cu 


niary, rewards for his communications, K, 
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quently {peak in raptures of the undoubted 
fuccefs of his plan for future life. «* When 
in fpirits, he would enjoy his rifing fame, 
and, confident of advancement, he would 
promife his mother and I fhould be par- 
takers of his fuccefs*.”’ Both thefe 
gentlemen alfo lent him books ; Mr. Bar- 
rett lent him feveral medical authors a 
and, at his requeft, gave him fome in- 
inftructions in furgery. His tafte was 
verfatile, and his ftudies various. In the 
courfe of the years 1768 and 1769, Mr. 
Thifttlethwaite frequently faw him, and 
defcribes in a lively manner the employ- 
ment of his leifure hours. ‘«* One day,” 
fays Mr. T. ** he might be found bufily 
employed in the ftudy of heraldry and 
Englifh antiquities, both of which are 


numbered among the mott favourite of his 


purfuits ; 


* Mrs. Newton’s letter before quoted. 


t Ibid, 
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purfuits ; the next difcovered him deeply 
engaged, confounded and perplexed amidft 
the fubtleties of metaphyfical difquifition, 
or loft, and bewildered in the abftrufe 
labyrinth of mathematical refearches ; and 
thefe in an inftant again neglected and 
thrown afide, to make room for mufic 
and aftronomy, of both which fciences his 
knowledge was entirely confined to theory. 
Even phyfic was not without a charm to 
allure his imagination, and he would talk 
of Galen, Hippocrates, and Paracelfus, 
with all the confidence and familiarity of a 
modern empirick *.” It may naturally be 
fuppofed, that his acquaintance with moft 
of thefe {ciences was very fuperficial ; but 
his knowledge of antiquities was extenfive, 
and we might perhaps fay profound. With 
a view of perfecting himfelf in thefe fa- 
vourite ftudies, he borrowed Skinner’ 


Eetymologicon 


* Milles’s Rowley, p. 456. 
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Etymologicon of Mr. Barrett, but return- 
ed it in a few days as ufelefs, moft of the 
interpretations being in Latin. He alfo 
borrowed Benfon’s Saxon Vocabulary, but 
returned it immediately on the fame ac- 
count *, His difappointment was partly 
compenfated by the acquifition of Ker- 
fey's Dictionary, and Speght’s Chaucer, 
(the Gloffary to which he carefully 
tranfcribed +.) With thefe books he 
was furnifhed by Mr. Green, a book- 
feller in Briftol. Probably the morti- 
fication he received at not being able to 
make that ufe which he defired of Skinner 
and of Benfon, might bean additional fti- 
mulative to the great inclination which 
he manifefted to acquaint himfelf with 
Latin, and his defign to attempt it with- 
outa mafter. From this projeét his friend, 
Mr. Smith, took great pains to difluade 

him, 


* Bryant’s Obferv. p, 532. 
t Milles’s Prelim. Diff. p. 5, and 17. 
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him, and advifed him rather to apply to 
French, a competent knowledge of which 
might be fooner attained, and which pro- 
mifed to be of more: effential fervice *. 
Whatever plan he adopted, he entered upon 
it with an earneftnefs and fervouralmoft un- 
exampled. Indeed, the poetic enthufiafm was 
never more {trongly exhibited than in Chat- 
terton. Like Milton, he fancied he was 
more capable of writing well at fome par- 
ticular times than at others, and the full of 
the moon was the feafon when he imagined 
his genius to be in perfection; at which 
period, as if the immediate prefence of that 
luminary added to the infpiration, he fre- 
quently devoted a confiderable portion of 
the night to compofition}+.—** He was al- 
ways, fays Mr. Smith, ‘‘ extremely fond of 
walking in the fields, particularly in Red- 
cliffe meadows, and of talking about thefe 

(Row- 


*. Bryant’s Obferv. p. 532. 
+ Mrs. Newton’s letter to Mr. C. 
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(Rowley’s) manufcripts, and fometimes 
reading them there. ‘“* Come (he would 
“© fay) you and I will take a walk in the 
** meadow. I have got the clevereft thing 
«¢ for you imaginable. It is worth half- 
‘* a-crown merely to have a fight of it, 
“* and to hear me read it to you.” When 
we arrived at the place propofed, he would 
produce his parchment, fhew it and read 
it tome. ‘There was one fpot in particu- 
jar, full in view of the church, in which 
he feemed to take a peculiar delight. He 
would frequently lay himfelf down, fix 
his eyes upon the church, and feem as if 
he were in a kind of trance. Then, ona 
fudden and abruptly, he would tell me, 
‘* that fteeple was burnt down by light- 
“* ning: that was the place where they 
** formerly acted plays*.” His Sundays 
vere cammonly {pent in walking alone in- 
to the country about Briftol, as far as the 


duration 


* Bryant’s Obferve p. 530. 
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duration of day-light would allow; and 
from thefe excurfions he never failed to 
bring home with him drawings of church- 
es, or of fome other objects, which had 
imprefied his romantic imagination *. 

His attention, while at Briftol, was not 
confined to Rowley; his pen was exer- 
cifed in a variety of pieces, chiefly fatirical, 
and feveral effays, both in profe and verfe, 
which he fent to the Magazines. I have 
not been able to trace any thing of Chat- 
terton’s in the Town and Country Maga- 
zine (with which he appears to have firft 
correfponded) before February 1769; but 
in the acknowledgments to'correfpondents 


for November 1768, we find ‘* D. B. of 


Briftol’s, favour will be gladly received.” ., 


Dunbelmus 


* Love and Madnefs, p. 159. ‘The Dean of Exeter 
mentions drawings by Rowley of Brifto! Caftle, which he 
fuppofes genuine, but which Mr. Warton reprobates ag 
fictions of Chatterton, the reprefentations of a building 
which never exifted, in a capricious, affected ftyle of Gothic 


aeohi 
archi 


architecture, reducible tono fyfiem, O. 
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Dunbelmus Brifiohenfis was the fignature 
he generally employed. In the courfe of 
the year 1769, he was a confiderable con- 
tributor to that publication. One of the’ 
firft of his pieces which appeared was a 
letter on the tin@tures of the Saxon heralds, 
dated Briftol, February 4; and in the 
fame Magazine a poem was inferted on 
Mr. Alcock, of Briftol, an excellent mini- 
ature painter, figned A/aphides*. In the 
fame Magazine for March are fome ex- 
tracts from Rowley’s manufcripts ; and in 
different’ numbers for the fucceeding 
months, fome pieces called Saxon poems, 
written in the ftyle of Offian. 
The whole of Chatterton’s life prefents 
a fund of ufeful inftruCion to young per- 
fons of brilliant and lively talents, and 
affords a {trong diffuafive againft that im- 
petuofity 
* Tins piece, with two or three others in Chateertonts 
Mifcellanies, was claimed by John Lockftone, a linen- 


draper in Briftol, a great friend of Chatterton ; by his con- 
fellion, however, it was corrected by the latter. 


CHAT TER TON. Ag 
petuofity of expectation, and thofe delu- 
fivé hopes of fuccefs, founded upon the 
confcioufnefs of genius and merit; which 
Jead them to negleét the ordinary means of 
acquiring competence and independence. 
The early difguft which Chatterton con 
ceived for his profeflion, may be account- 
ed one of the prime fources of his misfor- 
tunes. Among the efforts which he made 
to extricate himfelf from this irkfome fitua-~ 
tion, the moft remarkable is his application 
to the Hon. Horace Walpole, in March 
1769 * ; the ground of which was an offer 
to furnifh him with fome accounts of a 
feries of great painters, who had flourithed 
at Briftol, which Chatterton faid had been 
lately difcovered, with fome old poems, 
in that city. The pacquet fent by Chat- 
terton was left at. Bathurft’s, Mr. Wal- 
pole’s bookfeller, and contained, befide 

> ; this 


* Two Letters by the Honourable Horace Walpole, 
P. 55° 
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this letter, an ode or little poem, of two 
or three ftanzas in alternate rhyme, on the 
death of Richard I. as a fpecimen of the 
poems which were found. Mr. Walpole had 
but juft before been made the inftrument 
of introducing into the world Mr. M‘Pher- 
fon’s forgeries ; a fimilar application, there- 
fore, ferved at once to awaken his fufpi- 
cione He, however, anfwered Chatter- 
ton’s letter, defiring further information ; 
and in reply, was informed, that ‘* he 
(Chatterton) was the fon of a poor widow, 
who fupported him with great difficulty ; 
that he was apprentice to an attorney, but 
had a tafte for more elegant ftudies.” The 
letter hinted a wifh that Mr. Walpole 
would affift him in emerging from fo dull 
a profeflion, by procuring fome place, in 
which he might purfue the natural bias 
of a s genius. He affirmed that great 
ures of ancient poetry had been dif- 
paca at Briftol, and were in the hands 
of a perfon who had lent him the fpeci- 
men 
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men already tranfmitted, as well as a paf- 
toral (Elinoure and Juga) which accom- 
panied this fecond letter. Mr. Walpole 
wrote to a friend, a noble lady at Bath, 
to enquire after the author of thefe letters, 
who found his account of himfelf verified 
in every particular. In the mean time the 
{pecimens were communicated to Mr. 
Gray and Mr. Mafon, and thofe gentle- 
men, at firft fight, pronounced them 
forgeries. Mr, Walpole, though con- 
vinced of the author’s intention to impofe 
upon him, could not, as he himfelf con- 
feffes, help admiring the {pirit of poetry 
which animated thefe compofitions. The 
teftimonies of his approbation, however, 
were too cold to produce in Chatterton 
any thing but lafting difguft. Mr. Wal- 
pole’s reply was indeed (according to his 
Own account) rather too much in the 
common-place ftyle of Court replies ; 
though fome allowance is to be made for 

ies his 
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his peculiar fituation, and for his juft ap-- 
prehenfion of a new impofition to be prac- 
tifed on him. He complained in general 
terms of his want of power to be a patron, 
and advifed the young man to apply him- 
felf to the duties of his profeflion, as more 
certain means of attaining the independence 
and leifure of which he was defirous. 
This frigid reception extracted immedi- 
ately from Chatterton, ‘‘a peevifh letter,” 
defiring the manufcripts back, as they 
were the property of another; and Mr. 
Walpole, either offended at the warm and 
{, 


independent foirit which was manifefted 


‘ 
by the boy, or pleafed to be difengaged 
from the bufinefs in fo eafy a manner, 
proceeded on a journey to Paris, without 
taking any further notice of him. On 
his return, which was not for fome time, 
he found another epiftle from Chatterton, 
in a ftyle (as he terms it) ‘‘ fingularly im- 
pertinent ;” expreflive of much refent- 


ment 
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ment on account of the detention of his 
poems, roughly demanding them back, 
and adding, ‘* that Mr. Walpole would 
not have dared to ufe him fo ill, had he 
not been acquainted with the narrownefs 
of his circumftances.” The confequence 
was, therefore, fuch as might be expected, 
Mr. Walpole returned his poems and his 
letters in a blank cover, and never after- 
wards heard from him or of him during his 
life *. The affront was never forgiven by 
the difappointed poet, though it is perhaps 
more than repaid by the ridiculous portrait 
which he has exhibited of Mr. W—-—-— 


in the Memoirs of a Sad Dog, under the 


B 


character of ** the redoubted Baron Otran- 
to-, who has {pent his whole life in con- 

— jectures,” 
On the {core of thefe tranfa@tions, Mr. 
Walpole has incurred more ‘cenfure than 
KE 3 an he 


* Ib. paffim. 
+ Chat. Mifcel. p. 184. 
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he really deferved. In an age when liter- 
ature is fo little patronized by thofe who 
wield all the powers of the ftate, and have 
in truft for the public the diftribution of 
its emoluments ; when men of the firft 
abilities, actually engaged in the learned 
profeflions, are permitted to languifh in 
obfcurity and poverty, without any of thofe 
rewards, which are appropriated to the 
profeflions they exercife, and are compelled 
to depend for a precarious fubfiftence on 
the f{canty pittance, which they derive 
from diurnal drudgery in the fervice of 
bookfellers, it can fcarcely be deemed an 
inftance of extraordinary illiberality that a 
private man, though a man of fortune, 
fhould be inattentive to the petition of a 
perfect ftranger, a young man, whofe 
birth or education entitled him to no high 
pretenfions, and who had only conceived 
an unreafonable diflike to a profeflion both 
lucrative and refpectable. If Chatterton 

2 had 
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had actually avowed the poems, perhaps a 
very generous and feeling heart, fuch as 
rarely exifts at prefent, and leaft of all in 
the higher circles of life, might have been 
more {trongly affected with their beauties, 
and might probably have extended fome 
{mall degree of encouragement. But con- 
fidering things as they are, and not as they 
ought to be, it was a degree of unufual 
condefcenfion to take any notice whatever 
of the application ; and when Chatterton 
felt fo poignantly his difappointment, he 
only demonftrated his ignorance of the 
{tate of patronage in this country, and acted 
like a young and ingenuous perfon, who 
judged of the feelings of courtiers by the 
generous emotions of his own breaft, or 
the practice of times, which exift now on- 
ly in the records of romance. Mr. Wal- 
pole afterwards regretted, and I believe fin- 
-cerely, that he had not feen this extraor- 
dinary youth, and that he did not pay a 

E 4 more 
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more favourable attention to his corref- 
pondence; but, to be neglected in life, 
and regretted and admired when thefe 
paffions can be no longer of fervice, has 
been the ufual fate of learning and genius, 
Mr. Walpole was certainly under no obli- 
gation of patronizing Chatterton, To 
have encouraged and befriended him, would 
have been an exertion of liberality and mu- 
nificence uncommon in the prefent day ; 
but to afcribe to Mr. Walpole’s neglect 
(if it can even merit fo harfh an appella- 
tion) the dreadful cataftrophe, which hap- 
pened at the diftance of nearly two years 
after, would be the higheft degree of in- 
juftice and abfurdity *, - 

The 


#. A Jearned and refpectable friend, on reading thefe me- 
moirs in manufcript, favoured me with the following able 
vindication of Mr. W. which, for the fatisfa€tion of thofe 
who with for the fulleft information on the fubject, I infere 
yntire. . 

It has already been flated, that, in March 1769, Chat- 
terton, not long after his acquajntance with Mr. Barrett, 

| and 
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The reader has hitherto contemplated 
Chatterton in the pleafing light of an in- 


genious 


and Mr. Catcott, to whom he had communicated fome ori- 
ginals and fome tran{cripts of Rowley’s Poems, wrote a letter 
to Mr. H, Walpole, inclofing alfo a fpecimen of the poems, 
and foliciting his patronage. Let the reader take the ac- 
count in Mr. Walpole’s own words, from an extract of a 
letter to Mr. W. B. added to another letter to the Editor 
of Chatterton’s Mifcellanies, and printed at Strawberry- 
hill, 1779. 

«« [am far from determined to publifh any thing about 
*« Chatterton. It would almoft look like making mytelf a 
f* party. I do not love controverfy ; if I print, my chief 
reafon would be, that both in the account of the poems, 
and in Mr, Warton’s laft volume, my name has been 
brought in with fo little circumfpection and accuracy, 
that it looks as if my rejection of Chatterton had driven 
s* him to defpair; whereas I was the firft perfon on whom 
*« he effayed his art and ambition, inftead of being the 
««-Jaft. I never faw him; there was an interval of near two 
years between his application to me and his difmal end ; 
** nor had he quitted his mafter, nor was neceflitous, nor 
¢* otherwife poor than attornies clerks ufually are; nor had 
he come to London, nor launched into diffipation, when 
€« his correfpondence with me ftopped. © As faithfully as I 
can recolleét the’ circumftances, without dates, and 
without fearching for what few memorandums I pre- 
ferved relative to him, I will recapitulate his hiftory 
‘© with me. Bathurf, my bookfeller, brought me a 
fF pacquet left with him; it contained an ode, or little 


*¢ poem, 
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nious and virtuous youth. JI reluctantly 


proceed to develope the only circumftance 
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which 


poem, of two or three ftanzas in alternate rhyme, on the 
death of Richard the Firft, and I was told, in very few 
lines, that it had been found at Briftol, with many other 
old poems, and that the pofleflor could furnifh me with 
accounts of a feries of great painters, who had flourifhed 
at Briftol. 
“« Here I muft paufe, to mention my own refletions. 
At firft I concluded that fomebody having met with my 
Anecdotes of Painting, had a mind to laugh at me; I 
thought not very ingenuoufly, as I was not likely to 
{wallow a fucceffion of great painters at Briftol. The 
ode, or fonnet*, as I think it was called, was too pretty 
to be part of the plan; and, as is eafy with all the other 
fuppofed poems of Rowley, it was not difficult to make it 
modern by changing the old words for new, though yet 
more difficult than with moft of them. You fee I tell you 
fairly the cafe. 
** I wrote, according to the inclofed direétion, for farther 
particulars. Chatterton, in anfwer, informed me that 
he was the fon of a poor widow, who fupported him with 
great difficulty ; that he was clerk or apprentice to an at- 
torney, but had a tafte and turn for more elegant ftudies' ; 
and hinted a with that I would affift him with my intereft 
in emerging out of fo dull a profeffion, by procuring 
him fome place, in which he could purfue his natural 
bent. He affirmed that great treafures of ancient poetry 
«* had 


® <¢ Richard of Lyon’s Heart to fight is gone,” 
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which has involved his name and charac- 
ter in difgrace, and which certainly de- 


prived 


«shad been difcovered in his native city, and were in the 
«* hands of a per/oz, who had lent him thofe he had tranf- 
«< mitted to me ; forhe now fent me others, amongft which 
«< was an abfolute modern paftoral in dialogue, thinly 
<«¢ {prinkled with old words *. Pray obferve, Sir, that he 
<¢ affirmed having received the poems from another perfon ; 
«© whereas it is afcertained that the sgentleman at Briftol, 
«« who poffeffes the fund of Rowley’s poems, received them 
<* from Chatterton. ; 

<< T wrote to a relation of mine at Bath, to enquire into 
ec the fituation and charaéter of Chatterton, according to 
-€* his own account of himfelf; nothing was returned about 
‘© his character, but his ftory was verified. ) 

‘* In the mean time I communicated the poems to Mr. 
«¢ Gray and Mr. Mafon, who at once pronounced them 
«* forgeries, and declared there was no fymptom in them of 
«< their being the productions of near fo diftant an age; the 
«« lancuage and metres being totally unlike any thing an- 
“* cient. 

«s Well, Sir, being fatisfied with my intelligence about 
«¢« Chatterton, I wrote him a letter with as much kindnefs 
«© and tendernefs as if I had been his guardian; for though 
«© Thad no doubt of his impofitions, fuch a {pirit of poetry 
«* breathed in his coinage, as intereiled me for him ; nor 
«* was ita grave crime in a young bard to have forged falfe 
‘© notes of hand, that were to pafs current only in the parifh 

6¢ of 
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prived the world prematurely of his excel< 
Jent abilities. When or how he was un- 


fortunate 


“* of Parnaffus. I undecived him about my being a perfon 
** of any intereft;“and urged, that in duty and gratitude to 
«« his mother, wheshad ftraitened herfelf to breed him up to 
“« a profeflion, he ought to labour in it, that in her old age 
“‘ he might abfolve his filial debt; and I told him, that 
«« when he fhould have made a fortune, he might unbend 
«* himfelf with the ftudies 'confonant to his inclinations. I 
‘© told him alfo, that I had communicated his tranfcripts to 
** better judges, and that they were by no means {fatisfied 
** with the authenticity of his fuppofed MSS. He wrote 
“* me rather a peevifh anfwer, faid he could not conteft with 
“* a perfon of my learning, (a compliment by no means due 
** to me, and which I certainly had not affamed, having 
** mentioned my having confulted abler judges,) main- 
** tained the genuinenefs of the poems, and demanded to 
‘“< have them returned, as they were. the property of another 
‘* gextieman. Remember this. 
<« When I received this letter, I was going to Paris in a 
‘* day or two, and either forgot his requeft of the poems, 
** or perhaps not having time to have them copied, 
«© deferred complying till my return, which was to be in 
«« fix weeks. I proteft I do not remember which was the 
“<< cafe; and yet, though in.a caufe of fo little importance, 
«* J will not utter a fyllable of which I am not pofitively 
“* certain, nor will not charge my memory with a tittle be- 
«© yond what it retains. Soon after my return from France, 
** I received another letter from Chatterton, the ftyle of 
*¢ which was fingularly impertinent. He demanded his 
“6 poems 
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fortunate enough to receive a tincture of 


infidelity, we are not informed. Early in 


the 


poems roughly ; and added, that I fhould not have dared 
to ufe him fo ill, if he had not acquainted me with the 
narrownefs of his circumftances My fiéart did not accufe 
me of infolence to him. I wrote an anfwer to him, ex- 
poftulating with him on his injuftice, and renewing good 
advice ;. but upon fecond thoughts, reflecting that fo 
wrong-headed a young man, of whom I knew nothing, 
and whom I had never feen, might be abfurd enough to 
print my letter, I flung it into the fire; and wrapping up 
both his poems and letters, without taking a copy of 
either, for which I am now forry, I returned all to him, 
and thought no more about him or them, till about a year 
and a half after, when dining at the Royal Academy, 
Dr. Goldfmith drew the attention of the company with 
an account of a marvellous treafure of ancient poems 
lately difcovered at Briftol, and expreffed enthufiaftic be- 
lief in them, for which he was laughed at by Dr. John- 
fon, who was prefent. Ifoon found this was the trou- 
vaille of my friend Chatterton ; andI told Dr. Gold{mith 
that this novelty was none to me, who might, if I had 
pleafed, have had the honour-of ufhering the great dif- 
covery to the learned world. You may imagine, Sir, 
we did not at all agree in the meafure of our faith 3 but 
though his eredulity diverted. me, my mirth was foon 
dafhed ; for on afking about Chatterton, he told me he 
had been in London, ard had defroyed himfelf. I 
heartily withed then that I had been the dupe of all the 
poor young man had written to me; for who would not 

“* have 
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the year 1769, it appears from a poem on 
F¥appinefs, addreffed to Mr. Catcott, that 


he 


** have his underftanding impofed upon to fave a fellow 


‘« being from the utmoit wretchednefs, defpair, and fuicide ! 
«< and a poor young man, not eighteen, and of fuch miracu- 
** lous talents; for, dear Sir, if I wanted credulity on 
«« one hand, it is ample on the other. Yet heap all the 
«* jmprobabilities you pleafe on the head of Chatterton, the 
«« impoflibility on Rowley’s fide will remain. An amazing 
“« genius for poetry, which one of them poffeffed, might 
«* flafh out in the darkeft age; but could Rowley anticipate 
f 


*¢ the phrafeology re) 
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the eighteenth century? His poetic 
“<* fire might burft through the obftacles of the times; like 
<« Hlomer, or other original bards, he might have formed 
““ a poetical ftyle ; but would it have been precifely that 
“* of an age fubfequent to him. by fome hundred years? 
** Nobody can admire the poetry of the poems in queftion 
«‘ more than I do, but except being better than moft mo- 
«« cern verfes, in what do they differ in the conftruétion ? 
‘The words are old, the contftruétion evidently of yefter- 
«‘ day; and, by -fubftituting modern words, aye, fingle 
** words, to the old, or to thofe invented by Chatterton, 
<* in what do they differ? Try that method with any com- 
‘* pofition, even in profe, of the reign of Henry VI. and 
«* fee if the confequence will be the fame.- But lam get- 
“* ting into the controverfy, inftead of concluding my, nar- 
€* rative, which indeed is ended.’? 

Whatever imputation might have lain on Mr. Walpole 
with regard to the treatment of Chatterton, before’ thefe 
particulars were known, and this narrative appeared, furely 
there 
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he had drank deeply of the poifoned 
ipring: And in the conclufion of a letter 


to 


there can be no impartial reader of it who will not acquit 
him of any ill treatment of a perfon who appeared to him in 
fo queftionable a fhape ; and allow that in Mr. Walpole’s 
fituation, he could fcarcely have acted otherwife than he did. 
For what was the cafe? A youth of fixteen years of age, 
clerk to an attorney. at Briftol, totally unknown to Mr. 
Walpole, fends him a letter, acquainting him that the 
writer, though bred to the law, had a tafte for politer ftudies, 
particularly poetry, and wifhed to be drawn out of his 
prefent fituation, and placed in one more at his eafe, 
where he might purfue the ftudies more congenial to his tafte 
and genius ; but of this tafte and genius he produces no other 
proof than tran{cripts of fome old poems, faid to have beer 
found at Briftol, and to be she property. of another perfon. 
‘Thefe poems being exhibited by Mr. Walpole to Mr. Gray 
and Mr. Mafon, thefe excellent and impartial judges agreed 
im opinion that they muf be modern productions, difguifed 
an antiquated phrafes; and, with regard to a long lift of 
Briftol artifts, carvellers and painters, announced alfo as 
part of this treafure, Mr. Walpole was as confident that 
none fuch ever had any exiftence, and therefore he could 
not help concluding that the whole was a fiction, contrived 
by fome one or more literary wags, who withed to impofe 
on his credulity, and to laugh at him if they fucceeded, and 
that Chatterton was only the inftrument employed to intro- 
duce and recommend thefe old writings. His youth and 
fituation could not lead Mr. Walpole to fuppofe he was 
him(felf the author and contriver, more efpecially as he had 

afferted 
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to the fame gentleman, after he left Brif- 
tol, he exprefles himfelf: «* Heaven fend 


you 


afferted them to be the property of a perfon at Brittol then 
alive. He had indeed reprefented himfelf as a lover of 
the mufes, but had given no {pecimens of his ows compofi- 
tions: The kindeft thing therefore Mr. Walpole could do 
for a young man in this fituation, was, after a gentle hint 
of his fufpicions of the authenticity of the poems, to re- 
commend to his correfpondent to purfue the line of bufinefs 
in which he was placed, as moft likely to fecure a decent 
maintegance for himfelf, and enable him to aflift his mo- 
ther. However difappointed Chatterton might have been 
at the time, and angry with Mr. Walpole for this rebuff, 
it fhould feem as if he had not harboured any long or ftrong 
refentment againft that gentleman ; for in a copy of verfes 
addrefled to Mifs M. R. and fent by him to the Town and 
Country Magazine, and printed in the Number for January 


1770, is the following ftanza : 


<« Yet when that bloom and dancing fires 
«* In filver’d reverence fhall expire, 
«© Aged, wrinkled, and detac’d, 
«< 'T’o keep one lover’s flame alive 
‘© Requires the genius of a Clive, 
<¢ With WaLpove’s mental tafte, 


See Chatterton’s Mifcellanies, p. 88 


Tt thould feem alfo, that Chatterton had in part adopted 
Mr. Walpole’s advice, by continuing with his mafter a full 
twelvemonth after his application to that gentlemen, ‘Then 

Ps, he 
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you the comforts of Chriftianity ; I res 
gueft them not, for I am no Chriftian.” 
Infidelity, 


hé got difmiffed from his mafter and went to London, in full cori- 
fidence that his literary talents would find < ample employment 
and encouragement from the JLondon bookfellers; but bei ng: 
difappointed in his expectation, the fatal conclufion which has 
juft been mentioned took place. Had this been the cafe imme- 
s lattletter, fome fhadow 
of foundation might have appeared 

fe) 


paffed on Mr. Walpole’s treatment 


5 


diately on his receipt of Mr. Wa asi e 
for the harfh cenfures 
f this ill-fated youth; 
though even then, no real one, all cireumftances con- 
fidered. 

From the fpirited reply of Mr. Walpole to oné of thee 
cenfurers, (the Editor of Chatterton’s Mifcellaniés,) and 
printed in the fame pamphlet as the letter to W. B- the 
following extract is given, as equally applicable to all ob- 

_jectors. 

«« Was it the part of a juft man to couple Chatterton’s 
<< firft unfuccefsful application with his fatal exit; and load 
«* me with both? Does your enthufiaftic admiration of 
“* his abilities, or your regrets for the honour of England’s 

“ poetry, warrant fuch a concatenation of ideas? Was 
** poor Chatterton fo modeft, or fo defponding, as to aban= 
** don his enterprizes on their being damped by me? Did 
<« he not continue to purfue them? Is this country fo defti- 
“* tute of patrons of genius, or do I move in fo eminent and 

*« diftinguifhed a fphere, that a repulfe from me is a dagger 
** to talents? Did not Chatterton come to London after 
«* that mifcarriage? Did he relinquifh his counterfeiting 
«© propenfity on its being loft on me? Was he an inoffen- 

F ‘< five 
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Infidelity, or fcepticifm at leaft, may be 
termed the difeafe of young, lively, and 
half-informed minds. There is fomething 


like 


«¢ five ingenuous youth, {mit with the love of the mufes, 
¢< and foaring above a fordid and fervile profeffion, whofe 
¢* early bloffoms being blighted by my infolence, withered 
¢* in mortified obfcurity, and on feeing his hopes of fame 
«« blafted, funk beneath the frowns of ignorant and infolent 
«¢ wealth? or did he, after launching into all the exceffes 
¢« you defcribe, and vainly hoping to gratify his ambition 
‘¢ by adulation to, or fatires on all ranks and parties of 
«< men, fall a victim to his own ungovernable fpirit, and to 
«« the deplorable {traits to which he had reduced himfelf ? 
«¢ The interval was fhort, I own; but as every moment of 
«< {9 extraordinary a life was crouded with efforts of his en- 
‘© terprifing genius, allow me to fay with truth, that there 
«¢ was a large chafm between his application to me and his 
¢¢ miferable conclufion. You know there was; and though 
ss my falling into his fnare might have varied the zra of 
«* his exploits, it is more likely that that fuccefs would 
¢« rather have encouraged than checked his enterprifes. 
«s When he purfued his turn for fabricating ancient writings, 
«¢ in fpite of the mortification he received from’ me, it 13 
«© not probable that he would have been corrected by fuc- 
«¢ cefs; fuch is not the nature of fuccefs, when it is the 
se reward of artifice. I fhould be more juftly reproaghable 
<¢ for having contributed to cherifh an impoftor, than I am 
¢¢ for having accelerated his’ fate. I cannot repeat the 
¢< words without emotions of indignation on my ewn ac- 
¢¢ court, and of compaffion on his.”” 0, 
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like difcovery in the rejeGtion of truths to 
which they have been from infancy in 
trammels. ° A little learning, too, mifleads 
the underftanding, in an opinion of its 
own powers. When we have acquired 
the outlines of fcienee, we are apt to fup- 
pofe that every thing is within our coms 
prehenfion. Much ftudy and much in- 
formation are required to difcover the dif= 
ficulties in which the fyftems of infidels 
areinvolved: ‘There are profound, as well 
as popular arguments, in favour of revealed 
religion ; but when the flippancy of Vol- 
taire or Hume has taught young perfons 
to fuppofe that they have defeated the for- 
mer, their underftandings feldom recover 
fufficient vigour to purfue the latter with 
the ability and perfeverance of a Newton 
or a Bryant. 

The evil effect of thefe principles upon 
the morals of youth, is often found to fur- 
vive the fpeculative impreflions which they 


F 2 have 
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have made on the intelle@. Wretched 
is that perfon, who, in the ardour and 
impetuofity of youth, finds himfelf re- 
leafed from all the falutary reftraints 
of duty and religion; wretched is he, 
who, deprived of all the comforting 
hopes of another ftate, 1s reduced to feek 
for happinefs in the vicious gratifications 
of this life; who, under fuch delufions, 
acquires habits of profligacy or difcontent ! 
The progrefs, however, from {peculative 
to practical irreligion, is not fo rapid as is 
commonly fuppofed. The greateft advan- 
tage of a ftrict and orderly education is the 
refiftance which virtuous habits, early ae- 
quired, oppofe to the allureménts of. vice. 
Thofe who have fullied the youth of Chat- 
terton with the imputation of extraordi- 
nary vices or irregularities, and have affert- 
ed, that ‘* his profligacy was, at leaft, as 
confpicuous, as his abilities*,” have, I 
conceive, rather grounded thefe affertions 


On 


* Preface to Chatterton’s Mifcellanies, p. 18. 
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on the apparently profane and immoral 
tendency of fome of his produdtions, than 
on perfonal knowledge or,a correct rea 
view of his condué&. During his refidence 
at Briftol, we have the moft refpeétable 
evidence in favour of the regularity of his 
conduct, namely, that of his mafter, Mr, 
Lambert. Of few young men in his fitu- 
ation it can be faid, that during a courfe 
of nearly three years, he feldom encroach- 
ed upon the ftri& limits which were 
afligned him, with re{pect to-his hours of 
liberty ; that his mafter could never accufe 
him of improper behaviour, and that he 
had the utmoft reafon to be fatisfied he 
never {pent his hours of leifure in any but 
refpectable company. 

Mrs. Newton, with that unaffected fim- 
plicity which fo eminently chara¢terifes her 
letter, moft powerfully controverts the 
ebloquy which had been thrown upon 
her brother’s memory. She fays, that 
while he was at Mr. Lambert’s, he vifited 

i his 
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his mother regularly moft evenings 
before nine o'clock, and they were fel- 
dom two evenings together without feeing 
him. He was for a confiderable time re- 
markably indifferent to females. He de- 
clared to his fifter, that he had always feen 
the whole fex with perfect indifference, 
except thofe whom nature had rendered 
dear. He remarked, at the fame time, 
the tendency of fevere ftudy to four the 
temper, and indicated his inclination to 
form an acquaintance with a young female 
in the neighbourhood, apprehending that 
it might foften that aufterity of temper 
which had refulted from folitary ftudy, 
The juvenile Petrarch wanted a Laura, to 
polith his manners and exercife his fancy. 
He addrefied a poem to Mifs Rumfey ; 
and they commenced, Mrs. Newton adds, 
a correfponding acquaintance. ‘* He 
would alfo frequently,” fhe fays, “ walk 
the College Green with the young girls 
that ftatedly paraded there to fhew their 


finery a 
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finery *;” but fhe is perfuaded that the 
reports which charge him with libertinifn 
are ill-founded +. She could not perhaps 
have added a better proof of it, than his 
inclination to affociate with modeft women, 
The teftimony of Mr. Thiftlethwaite is 
not lefs explicit or lefs honourable to Chat- 
terton. ** The opportunities,” fays he, 
‘¢ which a long acquaintance with him 


Len afforded 


* In a letter from London to his fifter, he particularizes 
ten Briftol females of his acquaintance, and adds, ‘* I pro- 
‘© mifed-to write to fome hundreds, [ believe; but what 
¢* with writing for publications, and going to places of 
«© public diverfion, which is as abfolutely neceflary to me 
‘* as my food, I find but little time to write to you.” O. 


+ Mrs. Newton’s letter. I cannot help remarking a 
pleafant miftake of the Dean of Exeter: The orthography 
of Mrs. N. in the letter printed in Love and Madnefs, 1s 
not the moft correct. Her words are, ‘* I really believe he 
was no debauchee (though fome have reported it) ; the dear 
unhappy boy had faults enough, I faw with concern ; he 
was proud and exceedingly imperious, but that of venality 
he could not be juftly accufed with.’’ It is eafy to fee that 
Mrs. N. by wvewality means libertinifm ; but the Dean taking 
the word in the ufual fenfe, makes ufe of it to difprove, 
what is feldom fufpeéted of a poet, and leaft of all of Chat- 
terton, that he was avaricious. 
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afforded me, juftify me ia faying, that 


whilft he lived at nee he was not the 


Q | 


debauched character he has been reprefent- 


pS r > "~*~ oy > Lie ] Hrd A - a ~~ apr, t 4 
ed. Jemperate in his living, moderate in 
BPP Ss i ge ee ows Gar ee es ne RL 
nis plealures, and regular in his exercifes, 
he was undeferving of the afperfion. I 

5 i 
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admit that among{t his papers may be 
7 


tnpardonable. It is not my aT re to 
attempt a vindication of. thofe paffages, 
which, for the regard I bear his memory, 
T with he had never written, but which IJ | 
neverthelefs believe to have originated ra- 
ther from a warmth of imagination, aided 


by a vain affectation of fingularity, than 


from any natural depravity, or froma heart 
vitrated by evil example *,” ! 


But 


Milles’s Rowley, p. 461. Whether the following paf- 
fage from Chatterton’s Kew Gardens (a poem not publifhed 
in any of the collections of his works) be received as a con- 
firmation of his friend’s teftimony in his favous, or the con- 

| trary, 
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But though it may not always be the 
effect of infidel principles, to plunge the 
perfon who becomes unfortunately infe@ed 
with them into an immediate courfe of 


flagrant and fhamelefs depravity, they fel- 


dom 


trary, ‘it is, however, worth preferving. An officious 
triend is introduced accofting him in the following lines : 


** Is there a ftreet within this fpacious place, 

** That boafts the happinefs of one fair face, 
Whole converfation does not turn en you? 
Blaming your wild amours, and morals too. 
Oaths, facred and tremendous oaths you {wear, 
* Oaths which might thock a L——’s {oul to hear ; 
s< Whilft the too tender and believing maid, 
Remember pretty ——— is betray’d. 

Then your religion !—oh, beware! beware ! 

© Although a Deift is no monfter here, 

Think not the merit of a jingling fong 

Can countenance the author’s acting wrong. 

** Reform your manners, and with folemn air, 

*¢ Flear Catcott bray, and Robins fqueak in prayer. 


Damn’d narrow notions, notions which difgrace 
The boaited freedom of the human race 5 
Briftol may keep her prudent maxims fill, 
I fcorn her prudence, and I ever will. 
Since all my vices magnified are here, 
She cannot paint me worfe than I appear. 
When raving in the lunacy of ink, 
f* I catch the pen, and publith what I think: ©. 
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a 
dom fail to unhinge the mind, and render 
it the {port of fome paflion, unfriendly to 
our happine(s and profperity. One of their 
firft effects in Chatterton was to render the 
idea of fuicide familiar, and to difpofe 


3 
t 


him to think lightly of the moft facred 
lepofit with which man is entrufted by 
his Creator. It has been fuppofed that 
his violent death in London, was the fud- 
den or almoft inftant effect of extreme 
poverty and difappointment. It appears, 
however, that long before he left Briftol, 
he had repeatedly intimated to the fervants 
of Mr. Lambert, his intention of putting 
an end to his exiftence. Mr. Lambert’s 
mother was particularly terrified, but fhe 
was unable to perfuade her fon of the 
reality of his threats, till he found by ac- 
cident upon his defk a paper, entitled, 
the ** Laft Will and Teftament of Thomas 
Chatterton *,”’ in which he ferioufly indi- 
cated 


* See the Will in the Appendix to Chatterton’s Mite. 
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cated his defign of committing fuicide on 
the following day, namely, Eafter Sun- 
day, April 1gth, 1770. The paper was 
probably rather the refult of temporary 
uneafinefs *, than of that fixed.averfion to 
his fituation which he conftantly manifeft- 
ed; but with principles and paffions fuch 
as Chatterton difplayed, Mr. . Lambert 
confidered it as no Jonger prudent, after 
fo decifive a proof, to continue him in the 
houfe ; he accordingly difmiffed him im- 
mediately from his fervice, in which he 
had continued two years, nine months, 
and thirteen days. 

If there was any fincerity in the inten- 
tions of committing fuicide, which he ex- 
prefied in the paper above alluded to, he was 
diverted from it for the prefent by the gold- 
en profpects with which he flattered him- 


felf from a new plan of life, on which he 


entered 


* I have been informed from good authority, that it was 
occafioned by the refufal of a gentleman, whom he had oc- 


cafionally complimented in his poems, to accommodate him 
with a fupply of money, 
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entered with his ufual enthufiafm. <A few 
months before he left Briftol, he had writ- 
ten letters to feveral bookfellers in Lon- 
don *, ‘“‘ who,” Mr. Thiftlethwaite fays, 
‘“* finding him of advantage to them in 
their publications, were by no means 
fparing of their praifes and compliments ; 
adding the moft liberal promifes of affift- 
ance and employment, fhould he choofe 
to make London: the place of his refi- 
dence }.” To the interrogatories of this 
gentleman concerning the plan of life 
which he intended to purfue on his arrival 
at London, his anfwer was remarkable, 
and corre{ponds with what has been juft 
related. ‘* My firft attempt,” faid he, 
“s fhall be in the literary way: The pro- 
mifes I have received are fufficient to dif- 
pel doubt; but fhould I, contrary to my 
expectation, find myfelf deceived, I will 
in that cafe turn Methodift preacher: Cre- 
dulity is as potent a deity as ever, anda 


new 
* Mrs. Newten’s Letter. 
t+ Milles’s Rowley, p. 460, 
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new fect may eafily be devifed. But if that 
too fhould fail me, my laft and final re- 
fource is a piftol.” 

Before he quitted Briftol, he had enter- 
ed deeply into politics, and had embraced 
what was termed the patriotic party. In 
March 1770, he wrote a fatirical poem, 
called ** Kew Gardens,” confifting of 
above 1300 lines. This he tranfmitted, 
in different packets, to Mr. George Wil. 
liam Edmunds, No. 73, Shoe-lane, Printer 
of a patriotic newfpaper. At the bot- 
tom of the firft packet, which contained 
about 300 lines, written in Chatterton’s 
own hand, is this poft{cript. <* Mr. Ed- 
munds will fend the author, Thomas 
Chatterton, twenty of the Journals, in 
which the above poem (which I fhall 
continue) fhall appear, by the machine, if 
he thinks proper to putit in; the money 


fhall be paid to his orders.” ‘The poem is 
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a fatire on the Princefs Dowager of Wales, 
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Lord Bute, and their Friends in Londoii 
and Briftol, but particularly on thofe in 
Briftol, who had diftinguifhed themfelves 
in favour of the Miniftry. His fignature 
on this occafion. was Decimus ; but whe- 
ther the poem was ever printed or not, I 
have not been able to afcertain. I have 
been alfo informed of another political 
fatire of near 600 lines, the manufcript of 
which, in Chatterton’s hand-writing, 1s 
in the poffeffion of a friend of Mr. Catcott. 
It is called <* The Whore of Babylon.” 
The fatire of this poem is alfo directed 
agvainft the Miniftry, and, like the former, 
it includes feveral of the Briftol people, 
not excepting Mr. George Catcott, and 
his brother the clergyman. But his party 
efforts were not confined altogether to 
poetry; he wrote an invective in profe- 
again{t Bifhop Newton, alfo figned Deci- 
mus, which, I belisve, appeared in fome 
of the periodical publications of the times. 


The 
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The manufcript of this letter is in Mr. 
Catcott’s poffeflion ; but the ftyle appears 
much inferior to that of his profe publica- 
tions pofterior to his arrival in London, 
To write well in profe is perhaps more 
the effect of art, of ftudy, and of habit, than 
of natural genius. The rules of metrical 
compoiition are fewer, more fimple, and 
require a lefs conftant exercife of the judg- 
ment. In the infancy of focieties, as well 
as of individuals, therefore,’ the art of 
poetry is antecedent to thofe of rhetoric 
and criticifm, and arrives at perfection 
long before the language of profe attains 
that degree of ftrength, concifenefs, and 
harmony, which is requifite to fatisfy a 
delicate ear. Chatterton wrote alfo an 
indecent fatirical poem, called “« The Ex- 
hibition,” occafioned by the improper 
behaviour of a perfon in Briftol. The 
fatire of this poem is chiefly local, and the 
eharacters of moft of the furgeons in Brif- 


tol 
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are delineated in it. Some defcriptivé 
paflages in this poem have great merits 
Thus, fpeaking of a favourite organift, 
probably Mr. Allen, he fays : 
‘© He keeps the paffions with the found in play, 
«© And the foul trembles with the trembling key *.”’ 
There are a number of other unpublith- 
ed works of his difperfed in the hands of 
different perfons. The activity of his 
mind is indeed almoft unparalleled. But 
our furprife muft decreafe, when we con- 
fider that he flept but little; and that his 
whole attention was directed to literary 
purfuits ; for he declares himfelf fo igno- 
rant of his profeffion, that he was unable 
to draw out a clearance from his appren- 
ticefhip, which Mr. Lambert demanded +. 
He was alfo unfettered by the ftudy of the 
dead languages, which ufually abforb much 
of 


* Love and Madnefs, p. 167. 


+ See the third letter of Chatterton, publifhed in Lové 
and Madnefs, p. 198. 
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of the time and attention of young per- 
fons ; and though they may be ufeful to 
the attainment of correétnefs, perhaps 
they do not much contribute to fluency in 
writing. . Mr. Catcott declared, that when 
he firft knew Chatterton, he was ignorant 
even of Grammar *. 

There are three great wras in the life of 
Chatterton, his admiffion into Colfton’s 
{chool, his being put apprentice to Mr. 
Lambert, and his expedition to London. 
In the latter end of April, 1770, he bade 
his native city (from which he had never 
previoufly been abfent further than he 
could walk in half a Sunday) a final 
adieu +. Ina letter to his mother, dated 
April 26th, he defcribes in a lively ftyle 
the little adventures of his journey, and 
his reception from his patrons, the book. 
fellers and printers with whom he had 


G cOfr- 


* From the information of Mr. Seward. 
+ Love and Madnefs, p. igi, 
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correfponded ; thefe were Mr. Edmunds, 
whom J lately had occafion to mention as 
a noted patriotic printer at that period ; 
Mr. Fell, publifher of the Freeholder’s 
Magazine; Mr. Hamilton, proprietor of 
the Town and Country ; and Mr. Dodfley, 
of Pall-Mall. From all of them he pro- 
feffes to have received great encourage- 
ment, adding, that all approved of his de- 
fien, and that he fhould probably be foon 
fettled. In the fame letter, he defires his 
mother to call upon Mr. Lambert. ‘ Shew 
him this,’ fays he, with uncommon dig- 
nity and fpirit, ‘‘ or tell him, if I deferve 
a recommendation, he would oblige me 
to give me one—if I do not, it would be 
beneath him to take notice of me*.” 

His firft habitation after his arrival in 
London was at Mr. Walmfley’s, a plaiiter- 
er in Shoreditch, to whom he was intro- 
duced by a relation of his, a Mrs. Ballance, 


who 


* Love and Madnefs, ps 1926 
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who refidéd in’ the fame honte. Of his 
firft eftablithment, his report-is favourable, 
“Tam fettled,” fays he, in a letter to 
his mother, dated May 6th, “and in fuch 
a fettlement as I could defire, | get four 
guineas a month by one magazine; thall 
engage to write a hiftory of England, and 
other pieces, which will more than double 
that fum. Occafional eflays for the daily 
papers would more than fupport me. 
What a glorious profpet *!” In confe- 
quence of his engacements with the dif. 
ferent magazines, we find him, about the 
fame time, foliciting communications from 
his poetical and literary friends at Briftol, 
and defiring them to read the Freeholder’s 
Magazine. Ina letter dated the 14th of 
the fame month, he writes in the fame 
high flow of {pirits: He fpeaks of the 
great encouragement which genius meets 
with in London ; adding, with exultation, 

G 2 NG ie 

* Love and Madnefs, p. 197« 
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«* If Rowley had been a Londoner inftead 
of a Briftowyan, I might have lived by 
copying his works. *” He exhorts his fifter 
to ‘“‘ improve in copying mufic, drawing, 
and every thing which requires genius 5” 
obferving that although, ‘* in Briftol's 
mercantile ftyle, thofe things may be ufe- 
lefs, if not a detriment to her; Jere 
they are very profitable +.” His en- 
gagements at that period indeed appear to 
have been numerous; for befides his em- 
ployment in the magazines, he fpeaks of 
a conne@tion which he had formed with 
a doétor in mufic, to write fongs for Ra- 
nelagh, Vauxhall, &c. ; and in a_ letter 
of the 3oth to his fifter, he mentions 
another with a Scottifh bookfeller, to com- 
pile a voluminous hiftory of London, -to 
appear in numbers, for which he was to 


have 


* Yet it does not appear that any of Rowley’s pieces were 
exhibited after C. left Briftol. O. 


+ Love and Madnefs, p. 201. 
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have his board at the book(eller’s houfe, 
andéa handfome premium*. 

Party writing, however, feems to have 
been one of his favourite employments. 
It was agreeable to the fatirical turn of his 
difpofition, and it gratified his vanity, by 
the profpect of elevating him into imme- 
diate notice. When his relation, Mrs. 
Ballance, recommended it to him to endea- 
vour to get into fome office, he ftormed 
like a madman, and alarmed the good 
old lady in no inconfiderable degree, by 
telling her, ‘he hoped, with the bleff- 
ing of God, very foon to be fent pri- 
foner to the Tower, which would make 
his fortune.” In his fecond letter to his 
mother from London, he fays, ‘© Mr. 


Wilkes knew me by my writings, fince I firft 
G 3 cor- 


* Love and Madnefs, p- 202. ‘The Editor of Chatter- 
ton’s Mifcellanies confounds this with Northook’s Hiftory of 
London ; but that gentleman, in a letter printed in the 
Sts James’s Chronicle, denies having ever had the leaf 
knowledge of C. Indeed the fcheme above alluded to ape 

Pears not to have been proceeded in, 
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correfponded with the bookfellers here, 
J fhall vifit him next week, and by his in- 
tereft will infure Mrs. Ballance the Trini- 
ty Houfe. He afhrmed that what Mr. 
Fell had of mine could not be the writings 
of ayouth, and exprefled a defire to know 
the author, By means of another book~ 
feller, I fhall be introduced to Townfhend 
and Sawbridge. I am quite familiar at the 
Chapter Coffee-houfe, and know all the 
geniufles there. A charaGter 1s now un- 
receflary ; an author carries his character 
in his pen*.” He informs his fifter that, 
if money flowed as faft upon him as ho- 
nours, he would give her a portion of five 
thoufand.pounds. This extraordinary ele~. 
vation of {pirits arofe from an introduction 
to the celebrated patriotic Lord Mayor, 
W. Beckford. Chatterton had, it feems, 
addrefied an eflay to him, which was fa 


well received, that it encouraged him to 
wait 


* Love and Madnefs, p. 194. 
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upon his Lordfhip,'in order to obtain his ap- 
probation to addrefs a fecond letter to him, 
on the fubject of the city remonftrance, 
and its reception. ‘ His Lordfhip (adds 
he) received me as politely as a citizen 
could, and warmly invited me to call on 
him again. The reft is a fecret.” His 
inclination doubtlefs led him to efpoufe 
the party of oppofition ; but he complains, 
that ‘* no money is to be got on that fide 
the queftion ; intereft is on the other fide. 
But he is a poor author who cannot write 
on both fides. I believe I may be intro- 
duced (and if I am not, I'll introduce my-~ 
felf) to a ruling power in the Court 
party*.” When Beckford died, he is faid 
to have been almoft frantic +, and to have 
exclaimed, that he was ruined. The elegy, 
however, in which he has celebrated him f, 

G4 contains 


* Love and Madnefs, p, 203. 
+ Ibid. p. 214. . 
t Chat. Mifcel. p. 76. 
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contains more of frigid praife, than of ar- 
dent feeling; nor is there in it a fingle 
line which appears to flow from the heart. 
Indeed, that he was ferious in his inten- 
tion of writing on both fides, is evident 
from a lift of pieces written by Chatterton, 
but never publifhed, which Mr. Walpole 
has preferved.. No. V. of thefe pieces 1s 
a letter to Lord North, dated May 26th, . 
1770, figned Moderator, and beginning, 
«« My Lord, It gives me a painful plea- 
fure, &c.” It contains, as Mr. Walpole 
informs us, an encomium on Adminiftra- 
tion for rejecting the City Remonftrance. 
On the other hand, No. VI. is a letter to 
the Lord Mayor, Beckford, (probably that 
which he defired his permiffion to addrefs 
to him). It is alfo dated May 26, figned 
Probus,. and contains a virulent invective 
againft Government for rejecting the Re- 
monftrance, beginning, ‘‘ When the en- 
deavours of a f{pirited people to free them- 

felveg 
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felves from infupportable flavery, &c.” On 
the back of this eflay, which is directed 
to Mr. Cary, a particular friend of Chat- 
terton. in Briftol, is this indorfement : 
«© Accepted by Bingley—fet for, and 
thrown out of the North Briton, 21 
June, on account of the Lord Mayor’s 
death. 


Loft by his death on this Effay, f£- 111 6 
Gained in Elegies) f£.2 2 0 


In Effays, BMLst AO 
EE IAT TVR ey tive 


Am glad he is dead by — Te 13 6? 

‘* Effays,” again fays he to his fifter, 
** on the patriotic fide, fetch no more than 
what the copy is fold for.. As the patriots 
themfelves are fearching for a place, they 
have no gratuities to fpare. On the other 
hand, .unpopular effays will not even be 
accepted, and you mutft pay to have them 


printed ; 


* Two letters printed at Strawberry-hill. 
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printed; but then you feldom lofe by it. 
Courtiers are fo fenfible of their deficiency 
in merit, that they generally reward all 
who know how to daub them with an 
appearance of it*,” Either Chatterton, 
on this occafion, {poke from hear-fay, or 
there is reafon to believe that the minif- 
terial arrangements are greatly altered in 
this refpect, and that moft of the late ad- 
miniftrations have found a more effectual, 
if a more expenfive fupport, from a venal 
majority in the Houfe, than from a venal 
phalanx of mendicant authors in the daily 
papers, 

On this fandy foundation of party writ- 
ing Chatterton erected a vifionary fabric of 
future greatnefs ; and, in the waking dreams 
of a poetical imagination, he was already 
aman of confiderable public importance, 
It was a common affertion with him, 
** that he would fettle the nation before he 

had 


* Love and Madnefs, p. 204. 
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had done*.”’ Ina letter to his fifter of the 
2oth July, he tells her, «‘ My company is 
courted every where ; and, could I humble 
my{elf to go into a compter, could have 
had twenty places before now; but I muft 
be among the great ; ftate matters fuit me 
better than commercial.” In a former 
letter he intimates, that he ‘* might have 
had a recommendation to Sir George Cole- 
brooke, an Eaft-India Director, as quali- 
fied for an office no ways defpicable, but,” 
he adds, ** I fhall not take a ftep to the 
fea, whilft I can continue on land t.” 
His tafte for diffipation feems to have 
kept pace with the increafe of his vanity. 
To frequent places of public amufement, 
he accounts as neceffary to him as food. 
«* T employ my money,” fays he, ‘* now 
in fitting myfelf fafhionably, and getting 

| | into 

* Love and Madnefs, p. 214. 
+ Ibid. p. 210. 


t Ibid. p. 203. 
| Ibid. p. 200. 
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into good company; this laft article always 
brings me in intereft *,” 

While engaged in the examination of 
thefe curious letters, it is impoffible not 
to be attracted by a remarkable paflage. 
Chatterton informs his mother in the let- 
ter of May 14th, “ A gentleman, who 
knows me at the Chapter, as an author, 
would have introduced me as a companion 
to the young Duke of Northumberland, 
in his intended general tour; but, alas! 
I {peak no tongue but my own+.” It is 
not very credible, that any of the conftant 
frequenters of the Chapter Coffee-houfe 
fhould be poffefled of influence fufficient 
to recommend a perfon to the Duke of 
Northumberland, to fo important an office 
as that of the care of his fon; much lefs 
credible is it, that fuch a perfon would 
recommend a young literary adventurer, 

whofe 


* Love and Madnefs, Pp. 202. 
+ Ibid. p. 198. 
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whofe character was only known by an 
accidental meeting at a coffee-houfe; and 
leaft credible of all it is, that fuch a perfon 
was likely to be accepted on {fo flender a 
eround of recommendation. It is no un- 
frequent {port with little minds to play 
with the fanguine tempers and expectations 
of young and unexperienced minds: Poor 
Chatterton had tolerable experience of 
thefe prodigal promifers, from the patriotic 
Beckford to his pretended patron at the 
Chapter Coffee-houfe. 

The fplendid vifions of promotion and 
confequence however foon vanifhed, and 
our adventurer found no patrons but the 
bookfellers ; and even here he feems not 
to have efcaped the poignant fting of dif- 
appointment. Soon after his arrival in 
London, he writes to his mother, “* The 
poverty of authors is a common obferva- 
tion, but not always a true one. No 
author can be poor who underftands the 


arts 
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arts of bookfellers ; without this neceflary 
knowledge the greateft genius may ftarve, 
and with it the greateft dunce may live in 
{plendour. This knowledge I have pretty 
well dipped into*.” This knowledge, 
however, inftead of conduéting to opulence 
and independence, proved a delufive eulde ; 
and though he boafts of having pieces in 
the month of June 1770 in the Gofpel 
Magazine, the Town and Country, the 
Court and City, the London, the Political 
Regifter, &c. and that almoft the whole 
Town and Country for the following month 
was his-}, yet it appears, fo fcanty is the 
remuneration for thofe periodical labours, 
that even thefe uncommon exertions of 
induftry and genius were infufficient to 
ward off the approach of poverty; and he 
feems to have funk almoft at once from 
the higheft elevation of hope and illufion, 

te 


* Love and Madnefs, p, 195. 
+ Ibid. p.zto. 
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to the depths of defpair. Early in July 
he removed his lodgings from Shoreditch 
to Mrs. Angel’s, a fack-maker in Brook- 
ftreet, Holborn... Mr. Walmfley’s family 
afirmed that he affigned no reafon for 
quitting their houfe. The author of Love 
and Madnefs attributes the change to the 
neceflity he was under, from the nature of 
his employments, of frequenting public 
places*. Is it not probable that he 
might remove, left his friends in Shore- 
ditch, who had heard his frequent boafts, 
and obferved his dream of greatnefs, fhould 
be the fpeCctators of his approaching indi- 
gence? Pride was the ruling paflion of 
Chatterton, anda too acute fenfe of thame 
is ever found to accompany literary pride. 
But however he might be defirous of pre- 
ferving appearances to the world, he was 
fufficiently lowered in his own expecta - 
tions; and great indeed muft have been 

his 


* Love and Madnefs, p, 189. 
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his humiliation, when we find his tower- 
ing ambition reduced to the miferable hope 
of fecuring the very ineligible appointment 
of a furgeon’s mate to Africa. To his 
friend Mr. Barrett he applied in ‘his dif- 
trefs for a recommendation to this un- 
promifing ftation. Even in this dreary 
profpect he was not, however, without 
the confolations of his mufe; his fancy 
delighted itfelf with the expectation of 
contemplating the wonders of a country, 
where ‘* Nature flourifhes in her moft 
perfect vigour; where the purp/e aloe, 
and the fcarlet jeflamine, diffufe their rich 
perfumes ; where the reeking tygers bafk 
in the fedges, or wanton with their fhadows 
in the ftream.”* 

His refolution was announced in a poem 
to Mifs Bufh,-f in the ftyle of Cowley, that 
is, with too much affectation of wit for real 

feeling. 


* See the African Eclogues, Chat, Mif. p. 56—61. 
+ Chat. Mifc. p. 85. 
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feeling. Probably, indeed, when he com- 
pofed the African Eclogues, which was 
juft before, he might not be without a 
diftant contemplation of a fimilar defign ; 
and perhaps we are to attribute a part of 
the exulting expreflions, which occur in 
the letters to his mother and fifter, to the 
kind and laudable intention of making 
them happy with refpe@ to his prof- 
pects in life; fince we find him, almoft 
at the very crifis of his diftrefs, fending a 
number of. little unneceflary prefents to 
them and his grandmother, while perhaps 
he was himfelf almoft.in want of the ne- 
ceflaries of life. 

On the fcore of incapacity probably, 
Mr. Barrett refufed him the neceflary re- 
commendation, and his laft hope was blaft- 
ed*, Of Mrs. Angel, with whom he 

H laft 


* ‘This circumftance refleéts no difgrace, but rather ho- 
nour upon Mr. B. as he could not poffibly forefee the me- 
lancholy confequence, and he could not in confcience be the 

inftrument 
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laft refided, no enquiries have afforded 
any fatisfactory intelligence; but there 
can be little doubt that his death was pre- 
ceded by extreme indigence. Mr. Crofs, 
an apothecary in Brook-{treet, informed 
Mr. Warton, that while Chatterton lived 
in the neighbourhood, he frequently called 
at the fhop, and was repeatedly prefled by 
Mr. Crofs to dine or fup with him in vain. 
One evening, however, human frailty fo 
far prevailed over his dignity, as to tempt 
him to partake of the regale of a bar- 
rel of oyfters, when he was obferved to 
eat moft voracioufly +. Mrs. Wolfe, a 
barber’s wife, within a few doors of the 
houfe where Mrs. Angel lived, has alfo 
afforded ample teftimony, both to his po- 
verty and his pride. She fays, ‘‘ that 
Mrs. Angel told her, after his death, that 
on the 24th of Auguft, as fhe knew he 

had 


nftrument of committing the lives of a confiderable number 
of perfons to one totally inadequate to the charge; 


++ Warton’s Inguiry, pe 307. 
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had not eaten any thing for two or three 
days, the begged he would take fome din= 
ner with her; but he was offended at her 
exprefiions, which feemed to hint he was 
In want, and affured her he’ was not 
hungry *.” In thefe’ defperate circum- 
{tances, his mind reverted to what (we 
learn from Mr. Thiftlethwaite, and other 
quarters) he had accuftomed himfelf to 
regard as a Jaft refource.—‘* Over his 
death, for the fake of the world,” fays the 
author of Love and Madnefs, <* I would 
willingly draw a veil. But this muft not 
be. They who are in a condition to 
patronife merit, and they who feel a con- 
fcioufnefs of merit which is not patronifed, 
may form their own refolutions from the 
cataftrophe of his tale ;—thofe, to lofe no 
Opportunity of befriending genius ; thefe, 
to feize every opportunity of befriending 
themfelves, and, upon no account, to 

H 2 harbour 


* Love and Madnefs, p. 219. 
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harbour the moft diftant idea of, quitting 
the world, however it may be unworthy 
of them, left defpondency fhould at laft 
deceive them into fo unpardonable a ftep. 
Chatterton, as appears by the Coroner's 
Inqueft, fwallowed arfenick in water, on 
the 24th of Auguft 1770, and died in con- 
fequence thereof the next day. He was 
buried in a fhell, in the burying ground 
of Shoe-lahe work-houfe *.”» Whatever 
unfinifhed pieces he might have, he cau- 
tioufly deftroyed them before his death ; 
and his room, when broken open, was 
found covered with little fcraps of pa- 
per +. What muft increafe our regret 
for this hafty and unhappy ftep, 1s the in- 
formation that the late Dr. Fry, head of 
St. John’s College in Oxford, went to 
Briftol in the latter end of Auguft 1770, 
in order to fearch into the hiftory of Row- 
ley and Chatterton, and to patronife the 


latter, 
* Love and Madnefs, p. 221. 


+ Ibid. p. 222. 
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latter, if he appeared to deferve affiftance— | 
when, alas! all the intelligence he could 
procure was, that Chatterton had, within 
a few days, deftroyed himfelf *. 

I have beer induced, from the circum- 
{tances of the narrative, repeatedly to con- 
fider the character of Chatterton ian the 
different {tages of life in which I had oc- 
cafion to contemplate him. Indeed, the 
character of any man is better underftood 
from a fair and accurate ftatement of his 
life and condu@, than from the comments 
of any critic or biographer whatever. -A 
few general obfervations, which could not 
with fo much propriety be introduced into 
the body of the narrative, 1 fhall, how- 
ever, venture to fubjoin; though I flatter 
myfelf the reader is not at this time unac- 
quainted with the outline of his moral por- 
trait. 

The perfon of Chatterton, like his 
genius, was premature; he hada man- 

H 3 linefs 
* Love and Madnefs, p. 226. 
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linefs and dignity beyond his years, and 
there was a fomething about him un- 
commonly prepofiefling. His moft re- 
markable feature was his eyes, which, 
though gray, were uncommonly pierc- 
ing; when he was warmed in argument, 
or otherwife, they {parked with fire, and 
one eye, it is faid, was ftill more re- 
markable than the other*. His genius 
will be moft completely eftimated from his 
writings. He had an uncommon ardour 
in the purfuit of knowledge, and uncom- 
mon facility in the attainment of it. It 
was a favourite maxim with him, that 
** man is equal to any thing, and that 
every thing might be atchieved by dili- 
gence and abftinence f+.” His imagina~ 

tion, 


* Love and Madnefs, p. 271. 


+ Ibid. p. 183. If any uncommon character was men- 
tioried in his hearing, ‘* All boy as he was, he would only 
obferve, that the perfon in queition merited praife; but 


that God had fent his creatures into the world with arms _ 


long enough to reach any thing, if they would be at the 
trouble of extending them,”? Ib, 
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tion, like Dryden’s, was more fertile than 
correct ; and he feems to have erred rather 
through hafte and negligence, than through 
any deficiency of tafte. He was above that 
puerile affectation which pretends to bor- 
row nothing; he knew that original genius 
confifts in forming new and happy com- 
binations, rather than in fearching after 
thoughts and ideas which never had oc- 
curred before; and that the man who 
never imitated, has feldom acquired a habit 
of good writing. If thofe poems, which 
pafs under the name of Rowley, be really 
the productions of Chatterton, he poflefied 
the ftrongeft marks of a vigorous imagina- 
tion and'a found judgment, in forming 
great, confiftent, and ingenious plots, and 
making choice of the moft interefting fub- 
jects. If Rowley and Chatterton be the 
fame, it will be difficult to fay whether he 
excelled moft in the fublime or the fatir1- 
¢al; and as a univerfal genius, he muft rank 

H 4 above 
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above Dryden, and perhaps only ftand fe- 
cond toShakefpeare. If, on the other hand, 
we are to judge altogether from thofe pieces 
which are confefledly his own, we muft 
undoubtedly affign the preference to thofe 
of the fatirical clafs. In moft of his feri- 
ous writings, there is little that indicates 
their being compofed with a full relith ; 
when he is fatirical, his foul glows in his 
compofition. 

Mr. Catcott affirms that Chatterton un- 
derftood no language but his mother 
tongue; the fame fact feems to be implied 
in his own confeffion, ‘* that-he {poke no 
tongue but his own *;”- and it receives de- 
cifive confirmation from the teftimony of 
Mr. Smith, in his converfation with Dr. 
Glynn; yet we find him, even fo early 
as the year 1768, annexing a Latin figna- 
ture to the ‘* Accounte of the Fryers 


paffing 
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pafling the old Bridge,’ and there are 
fome attempts at in{criptions in old French, 
in the defign which he planned for his 
own tomb-ftone*. He, probably, might 
have acquired fome little knowledge of 
both thefe languages; but even’ if this 
were the cafe, there can be no doubt that 
it was very fuperficial, When we con- 
fider the variety of his engagements while 
at Briftol, his extenfive reading, and the 
great knowledge he had acquired of the 
ancient language of his native country, we 
cannot wonder that he had not time to 
occupy himfelf in the ftudy of other lan- 
guages; and after his arrival in London, 
_ ke had a new and neceffary fcience to learn, 
the world ; and that he made the moft ad- 
vantageous ufe of his time is evident from 
the extenfive knowledge of mankind dif- 
played in the different effays, which he 
produced occafionally for periodical publi- 


cations, 


* Chatterton’s Will, in App. to Mifc, 
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eatiqns. ‘The lively and vigorous imagi- 
nation of Chatterton contributed, doubt- 
lefs, to animate him with that {pirit of 
enterprife, which led him to form fo many 
impracticable and vifionary {chemes, for 
the acquifition of fame and fortune. His 
ambition was, evident from his earlieft 
youth ; and perhaps the inequality of his 
fpirits might, in a great meafure, depend 
upon the fairnefs of his views, or the difii- 
pation of his projects. His melancholy 
was extreme on fome occafions, and, at 
thofe times, he conftantly argued in fa- 
vour of fuicide. Mr. Catcott left him one 
evening totally depreffed; but he returned 
the next morning with unufual fpirits. 
He faid, ** he had fprung a mine,” and 
produced a parchment, containing the 
Sprytes, 2 poem, now in the pofieffion of 
Mr. Barrett *. 

His 


* From the information of Mr. Seward. 
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His natural melancholy was not correct- 
ed by the irreligious principles, which he 
had fo unfortunately imbibed. To thefe 
we are certainly to attribute his premature 
death ; and, if he can be proved guilty of 
the licentioufnefs which is by fome laid to 
his charge, it is reafonable to believe that 
a fyftem, which exonerates the mind from 
the apprehenfion of future punithment, 
would not contribute much to reftrain the 
criminal excefies of the paffions, Had 
Chatterton lived, and been fortunate enough 
to fall into fettled and fober habits of life, 
his excellent underftanding would, in all 
probability, have led him to fee the fallacy 
of thofe principles, which he had haftily 
embraced; as it was, the only preferva- 
tives of which he was poflefled againft the 
contagion of vice, were the enthufiafm of 
literature, and that delicacy of fentiment 
which tafte and reading infpire. But 

| though ‘thefe auxiliaries are not wholly to 
be 
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defpifed, we have too many inftances of 
their inefficacy in fupporting the caufe of 
virtue, to place any confident reliance on 
them. 

Under fuch circumftances there is little 
caufe for furprize, if the paffions of Chat- 
terton fhould frequently have trefpaffed 
the boundaries of reafon and moral duty. 
That he had ftrong refentments is evident 
from his great difpofition to fatire, and 
particularly from the letter which has been 
mentioned as written by him to his fchool- 
matter, foon after the commencement of 
his apprenticefhip. That he was ‘* proud 
and imperious,” is allowed by his fitter, 
and the generality of his acquaintance, 
He ftands charged with a profligate at- 
tachment to women; the accufation, 
however, is’ ftated in a vague and deful- 
tory manner, as if from common report, 
without any direct or decided evidence in 


fupport of the opinion. ‘To the regula- 


rity 
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rity of his conduct during his refidence in 
Briftol, fome refpectable teftimonies have 
been already exhibited. It is, indeed, by 
no means improbable, that a young man 
of ftrong paffions, and unprotected by re- 
ligious principles, might frequently be 
unprepared to refift the temptations of a 
licentious metropolis; yet, even after his 
arrivalin London, there are fome proofs in 
his favour, which ought not to be difre- 
garded. During a refidence of nine weeks 
at Mr. Walmiley’s, he never ftaid out be- 
yond the family hours,. except one night, 
when Mrs. Ballance knew that he lodged 
at the houfe of a relation*. 

Whatever may be: the truth of thefe 
reports, the lift of his virtues ftill appears 
to exceed the catalogue of his faults. His 
temperance was in fome refpects exem- 
plary. He feldom eat animal food, and 
neyer tafted any ftrong or fpirituous l- 

quors : 


* Love and Madnefs, p. 261. 
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quors: he lived chiefly on a morfel of 
bread or a tart, with a draught of water. 
His fifter affirms, that he was a lover of 
truth from the earlieft dawn of reafon; 
and that his {chool-mafter depended on 
his veracity on all occafions *: the pride of 
genius will feldom defcend to the moft con- 
temptible of vices, falfehood. His high 
fenfe of dignity has been already noticed 
in two moft ftriking inftances; but the 
moft amiable feature in his charaéter, was 
his generofity and attachment to his mo- 
ther and relations. Every favourite pro- 
jet for his advancement in life was ac- 
companied with promifes and encourage 
ment to them ; while in London, he con- 
tinued to fend them prefents, at a time 
when he was known himfelf to be in 
want: and indeed, the unremitting at- 
tention, kindnefs and refpect, which ap- 
pear in the whole of his conduct towards. 


them, are deferving the imitation of thofe 


der 
® Mrs. N’s letter, ibid. 
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in more fortunate circumftances, and un- 
der the influence of better principles of 
faith than Chatterton poffeffed *. 

He had a number of friends, and not 
withftanding his difpofition to fatire, he 
is fcarcely known to have had any ene- 
mies, By the accounts of all who were 
acquainted with him, there was fome- 
thing uncommonly infinuating in his 
manner and conyerfation. Mr. Crofs in- 
formed Mr. Warton, that in Chatter. 
ton’s frequent vifits while he refided at 
Brook-ftreet, he found his converfation, 
a little infidelity excepted, moft captivat- 
ing f. Hisextenfive, though in Many in- 
{tances, fuperficial knowledge, united with 
his genius, wit and fluency, muft have 
admirably accomplithed him for the plea- 
{ures of fociety. His pride, which per-. 

haps 


* It can never be fufficiently lamented, that this amiable 
propenfity was not more uniform in Chatterton. A real 
Jove for his relations ought to have arrefted the hand of 
fuicide ; but when religion is loft, all uniformity of prin- 
ciple is loft. O. 

+ Warton’s Inquiry, 197, 
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haps fhould rather be termed the -ftrong 
con{cioufnefs of intellectual excellence, 
did not deftroy his affability. He was 
always acceflible, and rather forward to 
make acquaintance, than apt to decline 
the advances of others *. There is reafon 
however to believe, that the inequality of 
his fpirits, affected greatly his behaviour 
in company. His fits of abfence were 
frequent and long. ‘* He would often 
look ftedfaftly in a perfon’s face without 
fpeaking, or feeming to fee the perfon, 

for a quarter of an hour or more.” 
Chatterton had one ruling paflion which 
governed his whole condu@, and that was 
the defire of literary fame; this paflion in- 
truded itfelf on every occafion, and abforbed 
his whole attention. Whether he would 
have 


* «¢ Laft week being in the pit of Drury Lane theatre, 
<¢ T contracted an immediate acquaintance (which you know. 
<< is no hard tafk to me) with a young gentleman, &c. 
Letter to his mother, Love and Madnefs, p. 197. 

+ Love and Madnefs, p. 214. 
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have continued to improve or the contrary, 
muit have depended in fome meafure on the 
circumftances of his future life. Had he 
fallen into profligate habits and connec- 
tions, he would probably have loft a great 
part of his ardour for the cultivation of 
his mind; and his maturer age would 
only have diminifhed the admiration 
which the efforts of his childhood have 
fo juftly excited. 

At the fhrine of Chatterton, fome grate- 
ful incenfe has been offered.’ Mr. War-. 
ton {peaks of him as ‘‘a prodigy of ge- 
nius, as, ‘*afingular inftance of a prema- 
turity of abilitics.”” Headds, that ‘*he 

pofiefled a comprehenfion of mind, and 
an activity of underftanding, which pre- 
dominated over his fituation in: life, and 
his opportunities of ‘inftruction*.” And 
Mr. Malone ** believes him to have been 
the greateft genius that England has pro- 

I duced 


* Hiftory of Englith poetry. 
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duced fince the days of Shakefpear™.” 
Mr. Croft+, the ingenious author of 
Love and Madnefs, to whom in the 
courfe of this work I have had many 
obligations, 1s {till more unqualified in his 
praifes. He afferts, that “no fuch human | 
being, at any period of life, has ever been 
known, or poflibly ever will be known.” 
He adds, in another place, ‘* an army of 
Macedonian and Swedifh mad butchers, 
indeed, fly before him; nor does my me- 
mory fupply me with any human being, 
who, at fuch an age, with fuch difadvan- 
tages, has produced fuch compofitions 7. 

Under 


* Curfory Obfervations on the Poems attributed to Row- 


ley, p. 41. 
+ Editor of an intended new Englifh Dictionary. 
| Mohammed, it is true, with hardly the ufual education of 
his illiterate tribe, unable (as was imagined, and he pre- 
tended) even to read or write, forged the Koran ; which 
is to this day the moft elegant compofition in the Arabic 
language, and its ftandard of excellence. Upon the argu- 
ment of improbability, that a man fo illiterate fhould com- 
pofe a book fo admired, Mohammed artfully refted the prin- 
: ¢iptal 
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Under the Heathen mythology, fuper- 
{tition and admiration would have ex- 
plained all by bringing Apollo upon 
earth: nor would the god ever have 


defcended with more credit to himfelf£,” 


The following parallel alfo by the 


fame ingenious critic, does equal credit 
to the ingenuity of its author, and the 


reputation of Chatterton. 


Milton enjoyed every ad- Chatterton wanted every 
vantage not'only of private, advantage of every poffible 
but of public, not only of education. 
dometftic, but of foreign edu- 
cation. 

Milton Chatterton 


cipal evidence of his Koran’s divinity. (Sale’s Koran, 
P. Difcourfe, p. 42, 60.) He, who, merely from impro- 
bability, denies Chatterton to be the author of Rowley’s 
Poems, mutt go near to admit God to be the author of the 
Koran. But, before we compare together Chatterton and 
Mohammed, it fhould be remembered that Mohammed was 
forty when he commenced prophet. Perhaps the moft ex- 
traordinary circumftance about Mohammed is, that even 
familiarity could not fink him into contempt; that he 
contrived to be a hero and a prophet, even to his wives and 
his valets de chambre. Even his fits of the epilepfy he con- 
verted into proofs of his divine miffion. It is probable, 
that, if Mohammed had been lef; falacious, and not fubjecét 
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Milton in his youth re- 
ceived fuch inftru@tions from 
teachers and fchoolmafters, 
that, in his age, he was able 
to become a fchoolmafter, 
and a teacher to others. 

Milton’s juvenile writings 
would not have juftified a 
prophecy of Paradife Loft: 
but the author of them flat- 
ters himfelf, by dating his 
life 15 till he had turned 16. 

Milton did not produce Co- 
mus Mauch earlier than in his 
26th year; fince it was firft 
prefented at Ludlow in 1634, 
1608. 


was 


and he was born in 

In 1645, he 
37, Allegro and Penferofo, 
In 1655; 


when he was 47, after /ong 


when 
firft appeared. 
choofing, and beginning late, 


he fet 
ftrange thing, called a My- 


himfelf to turn a 


flery, into an epic poem; 
which was not completed in 
lefs than Chatterton’s, whole 
active exiftence, fince the 
copy was not fold till April, 


1667, 


Yat. Pe 
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Chatterton became’ his 
own teacher and his own 
{choolmafter before other 
children are fubjeéts for in- 
ftru€tion ; and never knew 
any other. 

Few, if any, of Milton’s 
juvenile writings would have 
been owned by Chatterton, 
at leaft by Rowley, could he 
have paft for the author of 
them. 

Chatterton, not fuffered 
to be Jong choofing, or to be- 
gin late, in 17 years and 9 
months, reckoning from his 
cradle to his grave, produced 
the volume of Rowley’s 
poems, his volume of Mif- 
cellanies, and many things 
which are not 


fide his 


tore in pieces 


printed, be- 
what indignation 
the day he 
fpurned at the world, and 
threw himfelf on the anger 


of his Creator. 


to the falling ficknefs, out of thirty equal divifions of the 


known world, whereof Chriftianity claims five, and Paga- 


nifm nineteen, the inhabitants of fix would not now believe 


in the Koeraz. 
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1667, and then confifted 
only of :0 books. With all 
its glorious perfections, Pa- 
radife Loft contains puerili- 
ties, to which Chatterton 
was a ftranger. In 3 years 
more, when he was.6z2, ap- 
peared Milton’s Hiftory of 
‘England, Paradife Regained, 
and Sampion, were publifhed _ 
in the fame year. LycidasT 
had forgotten. It was written 
in his 29th year. That pro- 
priety of charatter and fitu- 
ation, which Chatterton can 
feldom have violated, or he 
would not to this moment 
deceive fuch and fo many 
men, Milton feldom pre- 
ferves in Lycidas. If, in 
the courfe of an exiftence 
almoft four times longer 
than Chatterton’s, this man 
(fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues, with lefs truth than 
Chatterton), who bore no 
fruit worth gathering till 
after the age at which Chat- 
terton was withered by the 
hand of Death—if, I fay, 
this great man produced other 
writings, he will not quarrel 
that pofterity has forgotten 
them; if he fhould, potterity 
will ftill perhaps forget them, 
Milton’s I 3 What 
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Milton’s manufcripts, pre- 
ferved at Cambridge, bear 
teftimony to his frequent and 


commendable correction. 


Milton, as -Ellwood re- 


lates, could never bear to 
hear Paradife Loft preferred 
before Paradife Regained. 
He is known to have pro- 
nounced Dryden to be no 
poet. 


Milton, more from incli- 
ation than want of bread, 
it feems, entered into party 
difputes, whether a king 
might be lawfully beheaded, 
&c. with.a fervility and a vi- 
rulence, and let out his praife 
to hire, perhaps, witha mean- 
nefs, at all periods of his 
life, which the worft ene- 
mies of Chatterton cannot 
prove him to have equalled. 
Milton, in affluence (if 
compared with others befide 
Chatterton) 
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What time could Chatter- © 
ton have found for alteration 
or correétion, when I main- 
tain that any boy who fhould 
only have fairly sran/cribed, 
before his 18th year, all that 
Chatterton, before his 18th 
invented and 


year, com- 


pofed, would-be thought 
to deferve the reputation of 
diligence, and the praife of 
application ? 

If Chatterton, much ear- 
lier in life than Milton was 
calculated either to be an 
author or a critick, had not 
poflefied a chafter judgment, 
he would not {till impofe 
on fo many criticks and au- 
thors. 

Chatterton, 
procure bread for himfelf, a 


in order to 


grandmother, mother and 
fitter, was ready to prove the 
patriotifm of Bute, or of 
Beckford, in writings, which 
older men need not blufh to 
own, and in an age when 
older men did not blufh at 


{uch a profe 10K. 


Chatterton, fteepedto the 
lips in poverty, entertained, 
long 
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Chatterton) felt on his brows 
thofe laurels which others 
could not fee ; and was per- 
fuaded that, “* by labour and 
«*intenfe ftudy, his portion 
‘ein this’ life, he might 
<< leave fomething fo written 
‘*to after-times, as they 
«<< fhould not willingly let it 
“edie.” 

Paradife Loft produced the 
author and the widow only 
The 


more fervile, and more ver- 


28 pounds. meaner, 
fatile abilities of the author 
produced him indeed enough 
to be deprived of four thou. 
fand pounds by ill-fortune, 
and to leave fifteen hundred 
pounds to his family. 
Phillips relates of Milton, 
from his own mouth, that 
«« his vein never happily 


«© flowed but from the 
‘« autumnal equinox to 
<< the vernal.”? Richardfon 


writes, that ‘* his poetical 
<< faculty would on a fub- 
<< den rufh upon him with 
«* an impetus or xftrum.”’ 
Milton, when a man, fel- 
dom drank any thing ftrong: 
he ate with delicacy and 
temperance. 
Milton’s 
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long before he had lived 18 
years, ideas, hopes, perfua- 
fions, (dy labour and intenfe 
fiudy, more truly bis portion 
ia this life than Milton’s) of 
living to all eternity in the 
memory of Fame. 


Mr. Catcott and Mr. Bar- 
rett muft inform the world 
whether Rowley’s poems and 
his own together produced 
Chatterton 28 shillings. 


What is faid of Chatter- 
ton, and of the moon’s eect 
upon him, you have read. 


Chatterton, when a boy, 
hardly ever touched meat, 
and drank only water: when 
a child, he would often re- 

14 fule 


Milton’s hiftorians and 
grand-daughter admit his 
morofenefs to his children, 
and that he would not let 


them learn to write. 
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fufe to take any thing but 
bread and water, even if it 
did happen that his mother 
had a hot meal, ** becaufe 
«* he had a work in hand, 
«and he muft 
<< himfelf more ftupid than 
‘© God had made him.’’; 
Chatterton’s mother, his 
fitter and his letters,. can 
fpeak beft of his heart, and 
of his wifhes that his fifter 
might learn every thing. 


not make 


To thefe I fhall add the teftimony of 


Mr. Knox: 


<* Unfortunate boy! fhort and evil were 


thy days, but thy fame fhall be immortal. 


Hadft thou been known to the munificent 


patrons of genius— 


<¢ Unfortunate boy ! poorly waft thou 


accommodated during thy fhort fojourning 


among us;—rudely waft thou treated,— 


forely did thy feeling foul fuffer from the 


fcorn of the unworthy; and there are, at 


lait, 
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laft, thofe who with to rob thee of thy 
only meed, thy pofthumous glory. Se- 
vere too are the cenfurers of thy morals. 
In the gloomy moments of defpondency, 
I fear thou haft uttered impious and blaf- 
phemous thoughts, which none can de- 
fend, and which neither thy youth, nor 
thy fiery fpirit, nor thy fituation, can ex- 
cufe. But let thy more rigid cenfors re- 
flect, that thou waft literally and {trictly 
but a boy. Let many of thy bittereft 
enemies reflect what were their own re- 
ligious principles, and whether they had 
any, at the age of fourteen, fifteen, and 
fixteen. Surely it is a fevere and an un- 
juft furmife, that thou wouldeft probably 
have ended thy life as a victim of the 
laws, if thou hadft not finithed it as thou 
didft ; fince the very act by which thou 
durft put an end to thy painful exiftence, 
proves that thou thoughteft it better to 

die, 
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die, than to fupport life by theft or vio- 
lence. 

«© The {pectulative errors of a boy who 
wrote from the fudden fuggeftions of paf- 
fion or defpondency, who is not convicted 
of any immoral or difhoneft aét in con- 
fequence of his {peculations, ought to be 
configned to oblivion. But there feems 
to bea general and inveterate diflike to 
the boy, exclufively of the poet; a dif- 
like which many will be ready to impute, 
and, indeed, not without the appearance 
of reaton to that infolence and envy of 
the little great, which cannot bear to ac- 
knowledge fo tranfcendent and command- 
ing a fuperiority in the humble child of 
want and obfcurity. 

‘* Malice, if there was any, may furely 
now be at reft; for ‘* Cold he lies in the 
grave below.” But where were ye, O ye 
friends to genius, when, {tung with dif- 


appointment, 
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appointment, diftrefled for food and rai- 
ment, with every frightful form of hu- 
man mifery painted on his fine imagina- 
tion, poor Chatterton funk jin defpair ? 
Alas! ye knew him not then, and now it 
is to late, — 


For now he is dead; 
Gone to his death bed, 
All under the willow tree. 


So fang the fweet youth, in as tender 
an elegy as ever flowed from a feeling 
heart. 

‘* In return for the pleafure I have re- 
ceived from thy poems, I pay thee, poor 
boy, the trifling tribute of my praife. 
Thyfelf thou haft emblazoned; thine 
own monument thou haft ere@ed: But 
they whom thou haft delighted, feel a 
pleafure in vindicating thine honours 
from the rude attacks of detrac- ’ 
tion *”, 


The 


* Knox’s Effays, No. 144 
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The poetic eulogiums have, however, 
exceeded, both in number and excellence, 
the compliments of critical writers; a 
few remarkably interefting and beautiful, 
I thall fele@t, with the double view of 
adorning the work, and gratifying the 
reader. 

A poet, whofe fuperior elegance and 
claflical tafte do not appear to have met 
with all the applaufe they have deferved, 
thus fpeaks of Chatterton : 


<* Yet as with ftreaming eye the forrowing mufe, 
ss Pale CHATTERTON’s untimely urn bedews ; 


«* Her accents fhall arraign the partial care, 
«© That fhielded not her fon from cold defpair* . 


There is a beautiful monody written 
by Mrs. Cowley, inferted in the laft edi- 
tion of Love and Madnefs.—It is as fol- 
lows: 


O Cuarrerton! for thee the penfive fong I raife, 
Thou object of my wonder, pity, envy, praife! 
Bright Star of Genius!—torn from life and fame, 
My tears, my verfe, fhall confecrate thy name ! 


Ye 


* Pye’s Progrefs of Refinement, Part 2, 
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Ye Mufes! who around his riatal bed 
‘Triumphant fung, and all your influence hed ; 
Apotto! thou who rapt his infant breaf, 

And in his dedal numbers fhone confeft, 

Ah! why, in vain, fuch mighty gifts beftow ? 
—Why give frefh tortures to the Child of Woe? 
Why thus, with barb’rous care, illume his mind, 
Adding new fenfe to all the ills behind ? 


Thou haggard Poverty:! whofe cheerlefs eye 
Transforms young Rapture to the pond’rous figh, 
In whofe drear’cave no Mufe e’er ftruck the lyre, 
Nor Bard e’er madden’d with poetic fire ; 

Why all thy fpells for CoarTertron combine? 
His thought creative, why muft thou confine? 
Subdu’d by thee; his pen no more obeys, 

No longer gives the fong of ancient days’; 

Nor paints in glowing tints from diftant fkies, 
Nor bids wild {cen’ry rufh upon our-eyes 
Check’d in her flight, his rapid Genius cowers, 
Drops her fad plumes, and yields to thee her powers. 


Behold him, Mufes! fee your fav’rite fon 
he prey of want, ere manhood is begun! 
he bofom ye have fill’d, with anguith torn —— 
The mind you cherifh’d, drooping and forlorn! 


T 
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And now Defpair her fable form extends, 
Creeps to his couch, and o’er his pillow bends. 
Ah, fee! a deadly bowl the fiend conceal’d, 
Which to his eye with caution is reveal’d 
Seize it, Apollo !—feize the liquid fnare ! 

Dafh it to earth, or diffipate in air! 
Stay, haplefs Youth! refrain—abhor the draught, 
With pangs, with racks, with deep repentance fraught ! 


Oh, 


@ 
9 
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Oh, hold! the cup with woe ETERNAL flows, 
More—more than Death the pois’nous juice beftows! 
In vain !—he drinks—and now the fearching fires 
Rufh through his veins, and writhing he expires ! 
No forrowing friend, no fifter, parent, nigh, 

To footh his pangs, or catch his parting figh ; 
Alone, unknown, the Mufe’s darling dies, 

And with the vulgar dead unnoted lies ! 

Bright Star of Genius !—torn from life and fame, 
My tears, my verfe, fhall confecrate thy name! 


Nor has the Mufe of Amwell been 


backward in commendation. 


And Brrstot! why thy fcenes explore, 
And why thofe {cenes fo foon refign, 
And fail to feek the fpot that bore 
That wonderous tuneful Youth of thine, 
The Bard, whofe boafted ancient ftore 
Rofe recent from his own exhauitlefs mine + ! 


Though Fortune all her gifts denied, 
Though Learning made him not her choice, 
The Mufe ftill placed him at her fide, 
And bade him :n her fmile rejoice— 
Defcription ftill his pen fupplied, 
Pathos his thought, and Melody his voice ! 


Confcious and proud of merit high, 
Fame’s wreath he boldly claim’d to, wear ; 


But 


+ This is at leaf the Author’s opinion, notwithftanding all that has 
hitherto appeared on the other fide of the queftion. The laft line 
alludes to one of the ingenious Mr. Mafon in his Elegy to a young 
Nobleman : 

«© See from the depths of his exhauftlefs mine 
“ His glittering ftores the tuneful fpendthrift throws.” 
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But Fame, regardlefs, pafs’d him by, 
Unknown, or deem’d unworth her care - 
The Sun of Hope forfook his fky ; 
And all his land look’d dreary, bleak, and bare ! 


Then Poverty, grim fpectre, rofe, 
And horror o’er the profpect threw— 
His deep diftrefs too nice to expofe ; 
Too nice for common aid to fue, 
A dire alternative he chofe, 
And rafhly from the painful fcene withdrew. 


Ah! why for Genius’ headftrong rage 
Did Virtue’s hand no curb prepare? 
What boots, poor youth! that now thy page 
Can boaft the public praife to fhare, 
The learn’d in deep refearch engage, 
And lightly entertain the gentle fair ? 


Ye, who fuperfluous wealth command, 
O why your kind relief delay’d ? 
O why not fmatch’d his defperate hand ? 
His foot on Fate’s dread brink not ftay’d ? 
What thanks had you your nativé land 
For a new SHAKESPEARE or new Mitton paid ! 


For me—Imagination’s power 
Leads oft infenfibly my way, 
To where, at midnight’s filent hour, 
The crefcent moon’s flow-weftering ray 
Pours full on RepcuiFr’s lofty tower, 
And gilds with yellow light its walls of grey. 


*Midft ‘Toil and Commerce flumbering round, 
Lull’d by the rifing tide’s hoarfe roar, 
There Frome and -Avon willow-crown’d, 
I view fad-wandering by the fhore, 
With 
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With ftreaming tears, and notes of mournful found, 
Too late their haplefs Bard, untimely loft, deplore. 


The following lines are uncommonly 


oO 
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animated and poetical 


If changing times fuggeft the pleafing hope, 
That Bards no more with adverfe fortune cope ; 
That in this alter’d clime, where Arts increafe, 
And make our polifh’d Ifle a fecond Greece ; 
‘That now, if Poefy proclaims her Son, 

And challenges the wreath by Fancy won ; 
Both Fame and Wealth adopt him as their heirs 
And liberal Grandeur makes his life her care ; : 
From fuch vain thoughts thy erring mind defend, 

And look ow CuarTerton’s difaftrous end. 

Oh, ill-ftarr’d Youth, whom Nature form’d in vain, 
With powers on Pindus’ fplendid height to reign ! 

O dread example of what pangs await 

ling with malignant fate! 
‘What could the Mufe, who fir’d thy infant frame 


Young Genius firugg 


With the ‘rich promife of Poetic fame ; 

Who taught thy hand its magic art to hide, 

And mock the infolence of Critic pride ; 

What cou’d her unavailing cares oppofe, 

To fave*her darling from his defperate foes 5 

From prefling Want’s calamitous controul, 

And Pride, the fever of the ardent foul ? 

Ah, fee, too confcious of her failing power, 

She quits her Nurfling in his deathful hour ! 

In a chill room, within whofe wretched wall 

No cheering voice replies to Mifery’s ca‘l; 

Near a vile bed, too crazy to futtain 

Misfortune’s wafted limbs, convuls’d with pain, 
Or 
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On the bare floor, with heaven-direted eyes; 
The haplefs Youth in {peechlefs horror lies ! 
The pois’nous phial, by diftraction drain’d, 
Rolls from his hand, in wild contortion ftrain’d : 
Pale with life-wafting pangs, it’s dire effeét, 
And ftung to madnefs by the world’s neglect, 
He, in abhorrence of the dangerous Art, 

Once the dear idol of his glowing heart, 

Tears from his Harp the vain detefted wires, 
And in the frenzy of Defpair expires* ! 


Again, with all the honeft refentment of 
indignant Genius, — 


Search the dark fcenes were drooping Genius lies, 
And keep from forrieft fights a nation’s eyes, 
That, from expiring Want’s reproaches free, 
Our generous country ne’er may weep to fee 

A future CoHarTerton by poifon dead, 

An Orway fainting for a little bread+. 


To thefe elegant offerings to the genius 
of Chatterton, it is with peculiar plea- 
fure I add a fonnet to expreffion, from the 
polifhed and pathetic pen of Mifs Helen 
Maria Williams. | 


Expreflion, child of foul! I fondly trace 
Thy ftrong enchantments, when the.poet’s lyre, 
The painter’s pencil catch thy facred fire, 
And beauty wakes for thee her touching grace— 
But from this frighted glance thy form avert 
When horrors check thy tear, thy flruggling figh,. 
When frenzy rolls in thy impaflion’d eye, 
Or guilt fits heavy on thy lab’ring heart— 
K Nor 
* Hayley’s Effay on Epic Poetry, Ep, iv, 1, 211 to 248, 
+ Ibid, 336 to 342. 
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Nor ever Jet my fhudd’ring fancy bear 
The wafting yroan, or view the pallid look 
Of him* the Mufes lov’d—when hope forfook 
His fpirit, vainly to the Mufes dear! 
For charm’d with heav’nly fong, this bleeding breaft, 
Mourns the bleft power of verfe could give defpair no 
reft.— 


Independent of the poems attributed to 
Rowley, Chatterton has left behind him 
a variety of pieces, publifhed and unpub- 
lithed; the moft confiderable of the for- 
mer are to be found in a volume of mif- 
cellanies, publifhed in 1778, to which is 
prefixed a fketch for the late Alderman 
Beckford’s ftatue, a fpecimen of Chatter- 
ton’s abilities in the arts of drawing and 
defign ; and this publication was followed 
in 1736, by ‘* a fuppliment to the mifcel- 
lanics of Thomas Chatterton.” The com- 
pofitions contained in both thefe volumes 
are {carcely to be infpected with all the 
feverity of criticifm. Confiderable allow- 


ances ought to be made for the exercifes 
of 


* Chattertoz. 
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of his infantine years, for the incorre@ 
effufions of momentary refentment, for a 
few lines thrown together in a playful 
mood to pleafe an illiterate female, or to 
amufe a fchool-fellow, and perhaps not 
lefs for the hafty and involuntary produc- 
tions of indigence and neceflity, conftrué- 
ed for a magazine, and calculated for the 
fole purpofe of procuring a fubfiftence. 
Of the poetical part of thefe mifcellanies, 
[ have already intimated, that the ferious 
are inferior to the {atirical. 
In the elegy to the memory of Mr. 

Thomas Phillips, of Fairford, we, how- 

ever, meet with fome defcriptive ftanzas, 
perhaps not unworthy the author of Row- 
ley’s poems: | 

«© Pale rugged Winter bending o’er his head, 
** His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew; 
“« His eyes, a dufky light, congealed and dead ; 
«< His robe, a tinge of bright ethereal blue. 
<« His train a motley’d, fanguine fable cloud, 
«© He limps along the ruflet dreary moor ; 
‘ Whilft rifing whirlwinds, blafting, keen and loud, 


‘ Roll the white ffurges to the founding fhore.”’ 
K 2° ‘© Fancy, 


a 


nm 
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«© Fancy; whofe various, figure-tin@ured veft 
«< Was ever changing to a different hue ; 
<< Her head, with varied bays and flow’rets dreft, 


«¢ Her eyes two fpangles of the morning dew.” 


<« Now as the mantle of the evening fwells, 

<* Upon my mind I feel a thick’ning gloom ! 

<¢ Ah! could I charm, by friendfhip’s potent fpells, 
«© The foul of Philip’s from the deathy tomb ! 

«© Then would we wander thro’.the dark’ned vale, 
«© In converfe fuch as heavenly fpirits ufe, 

«< And borne upon the plumage of the gale, 

«© Hymn the creator and exhort the Mufe *.”? 

In a letter to his friend Cary, dated 
London, July 1, 1770, Chatterton tells 
him, “in the laft London magazine, and 
* 1 cine 
in that which comes out to day, are the 
only two pieces of mine I have the vanity 
to call poetry.” Thefe were the two 
African Eclogues, publifhed in his Muf- . 
cellanies. Iam forry I cannot unite with 


he author in the commendation of thefe 


co 


ieces; but Chatterton, as well as Mil- 


— 


ton, feems to have been incapable of efti- 
mating rightly the refpeCtive merits of his 
own 


* Chatterton’s Mifcellanies. 
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own productions*.- They are uncon- 
netted and unequal, though it mutt be 
confefied, that they contain fome excel- 
lent lines; the following occur almoft at 
the beginning of the firft eclogue, and are 
animated, expreflive and harmonious : 


«« High from the ground the youthful warriors {prung, 
«¢ Loud on the concave fhell the lances rung’: 

<* In all the myftic mazes of the dance, 

«* The youths of Banny’s burning fands advance, 

<¢ Whilft the foft virgin, panting, looks behind, 


«* And rides upon the pinions of the wind +.” 


Of the correctnefs of the following 
fimile in the fecond eclogue, I fhall not 
determine; but the livelinefs of the de- 
{cription evinces a moft vigorous imagi- 
nation. 


«¢ On Tiber’s banks, clofe rank’d, a warring train, 
«« Stretch’d to the diftant edge of Galca’s plain: 
«« So when arrived at Gaigra’s higheft fteep, 
<* We view the wide expanfion of the deep; 
«< See in the gilding of her wat’:y robe, 
<< ‘The quick declenfion of the circling globe ; 
K 3 «From 


* I know fome refpeétable friends, who efteem this inftance of bad 
tafte, as a ftrong prefumptive argument againft Chatterton being the ay- 
thor of Rowley’s poems. 

+ Chatterton’s Mifcellanies, p. 56. 
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¢* From the blue fea a chain of mountains rife, 

«© Blended at once with water and with {fkies : 

** Beyond our fight in vaft extenfion curl’d, 

** The check of waves, the guardian of the world *.”? 


The fatire of Chatterton has more of 
the luxuriance, fluency, and negligence 
of Dryden, than of the terfenefs and re- 
finement of Pope, The following lines 
are in the flyle of the former; 


«© Search nature o’er, procure me, if you can, 
«* The fancied character, an honeft man. 

«© A man of fenfe not honeft by canftraint, 

“* (For faols are canvafs, living but in paint) 

<* ‘To Mammon, or to fuperttition flaves, 

¢* All orders of mankind are fools or knaves: 
¢* In the firft attribute by none furpafs’d, 
<«**** endeavours to obtain the laft +.” 


The following is an evident imitation 
of Mr. Pope, even to the cadence of the 
verfe, but it is not equally fuccefsful with 
the laft {pecimen ; 

«« But why muft Chatterton felefted fit, 
*¢ The butt ef every Critic’s little wit ? 
‘© Am I alone for ever in a crime, 
§* Nonfenfe in profes OF blafphemy in rhyme ? 
All 


* Chatterton’s Mifcellanies, p. 56. 
+ Epiftle'to the Rev. Mr, Catcott, Append, to Chat, Mif. p. 23. 
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<< Js it not very often fo in Shears? 

<« See gen’rous Eccas, length’ning out my praife, 
<< Inraptured with the mufic of my lays; 

<< In all the arts of panegyric grac’d, 

<« The cream of modern literary tafte*.” 


«< All monofyllables a line appears !— | | 


In a poem on Happinefs, inferted in 
Love and Madnefs, are fome ftrokes of i 
fatire in a fuperior ftyle: 


<¢ Come to my pen, companion of the lay, 
«© And {peak of worth, where merit 
<< Let lazy B———— undiftinguifh’d fnore, i ‘ 
«« Nor lath his generofity to ———=,, } if 
‘¢ Praife him for fermons of his curate bought, fe 
*¢ His eafy flow of words, his depth of thought ; ay 
<* His active fpirit ever in difplay, ? 
«« His great devotion when he drawls to pray, 
«¢ His fainted foul diftinguifhably feen, ae 


a, 


‘s With all the virtues of a modern Dean+-.' i 


«« Pulvis, whofe knowledge centres in degrees, é 
<< Ts never happy but when taking fees: 

«* Bleft with a bufhy wig and folemn pace, 

<¢ Catcott admires him for a foffle face.” 

—‘« Mould’ring in duft the fair Lavinia lies, 

«© Death and our Doétor clos’d her fparkling eyes, 


<« O all ye pow’ss, the guardians of the world! AGA 
‘« Where is the ufele(s bolt of vengeance hurl’d ? aa 
dit 
K 4 «Say ng 


* The Defence, ibid. p. 37, . } 7 
+ Love and Madnefs, p. 1554 | 
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2h 
a 

** Say, fhall this leaden {word of plague prevail, 

«* And kill the mighty where the mighty fail? 

«* Let the red bolus tremble o’er his head, 

«¢ And with his guardian julep ftrike him dead *!’? 

In the volume of his mifcellanies are 
two political pieces, the Confuliad, writ- 
ten at Briftol, and in the higheft ftrain of 
party fcurrility;; and the Prophecy, 


written apparently a fhort time after, 


bead 


ich is in the beft ftyle of Swift’s mi- 
nor 
* Love'and Madnefs, 156, 


t+ The introdudtion to this poem is not deftitute-of merit. 
Of warring fenators, and battles dire, 

Of quails uneaten; Mufe, awake the lyre. 
Where C—pb—ll’s chimneys overlook the {quare, 
And N—t—n’s future profpe&s hang in air ; 
Where counfellors difpute, and cockers match, 
And Caledonian earls in concert {cratch ; 

A group of heroes, occupied the round, 

Long in the rolls of infamy renown’d, 

Circling the table all in filence fat, 

Now tearing bloody lean, now. champing fat ; 
Now picking ortolans, and chicken flain, 

To form the whimfies of an @-Ja-reine: 

Now ftorming caftles of the neweft tafte, 

And granting articles to forts of pafte: 

Now {wallowing bitter draughts of Pruffian beer 3 
Now fucking tallow of falubrious deer, 
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nor pieces, and appears to be the genuine 

effufion of that enthufiaftic love of liberty, 

which in tumultuous times generally takes 

pofleffion of young and fanguine difpo- 

fitions *, Of 
* Tea eo PAR OoP: HW EVE yt 


This truth of old was forrow’s friend, 

s* Times at the worft will furely mend.” 
The difficulty’s then to know, 

How long oppreffion’s clock can go ; 
When Britain’s fons may ceafe to figh, 
And hope that their redemption’s nigh, 


When Vice exalted takes the lead, 

And Vengeance hangs but by a thread ; 
Gay peereffes turn’d out o’doors ; 
Whoremafters peers, and fons of whores ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh, 


When vile Corruption’s brazen face, 
At council-board fhall take her place ; 
And lords-commiffioners refort, 

To welcome her at Britain’s court : 
Look up, ye Briotns!  ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


See Penfion’s harbour large and clear, 
Defended by St. Stephen’s pier ! 
The entrance fafe, by Current led, 
Tiding round G—’s jetty head ; 
_ Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 
When 
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Of the profe compofitions of Chatterton, 
his imitations of Offian are certainly the 
worft: he has not indeed impreved upon 


an 
When Civil-Power fhall fhore at caf 
While foldiers fire—to keep the peace 


we 


When murders ifanctuary find, 
And petticoats can Julftice blind ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to tigh, 


For your redemption draweth nigh. 


Commerce o’er Bondage will prevail, 


Free as the wind, that fills her fail. 
When fhe complains of vile reftraint, 


And Power is deaf to her complaint ; 
Look up, ye Britons ! ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When raw projectors fhall begin 
Oppreffion’s hedge, to keep her in; 
She in difdain will take her flight, 
And bid the Gotham fools good night ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When tax is laid, to fave debate, 
By prudent minifters of ftate ; 

And, what the people did not give, 
Is levied by prerogative ; 

Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When Popith bifhops dare to claim 


Authority, in George’s name ; 
By 
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an indifferent model. They are full of 
wild imagery and inconfiftent metaphor, 


with 
By Treafon’s hand fet up, in fpite 


Of George’s title, William’s right ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When Popifh prieft 4 penfion draws 
From ftarv’d exchequer, for the caufe 
Commiffion’d, profelytes to make 

In Britifh realms, for Britain’s fake; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When {nug in power, fly recufants 
Make laws for Britifh Proteftants ; 
And d——g William’s Revolution, 
As Juftices claim execution ; 

Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When foldiers, paid for our defence, 

In wanton pride flay innocence ; 

Blood from the ground for vengeance reeks, 
‘Till Heaven the inquifition makes ; 

Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When at Bute’s feet poor Freedom lies, 
Mark’d by the prieft for factifice, 

And doom’d a victim, for the fins 

Of half the ours, and all the qus 3 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh, 


When 
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with little either of plot or of scharaéter 


to recommend them. 


His lighter Effays, fuch as the adven- 


tures of a ftar, the memoirs of a fad dog, 


the 
When Stewards pafs a Joo# account, 
And credit for the grofs amount; 
Then to replace exhaufted ftore, 
Mortgage the land to borrow more ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When. fcrutineers, for private ends, 
Againft the vote declare their friends ; 
Or judge, as you ftand there alive, 
That five is more than forty-five ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When George fhall condefcend to hear 
The modeft fuit, the humble prayer ; 
A prince, to purpled pride unknown! 
No favourites difgrace the throne! 
Look up, ye Britons! figh no more, 
For your redemption’s at the door. 


When time fhall bring your wifh about, 
Or, feven-years leafe, you fold, is out ; 
No future contract to fulfil; 

Your tenants holding at your will; 

Raife up your heads! your right demand ! 
For your redemption’s in your hand, 


Then 
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the hunter of oddities, &c. difplay con- 
fiderable knowledge of what is called the 
town, and demonttrate the keennefs of his 
obfervation, and his quicknefs in acquir- 
ing any branch of knowledge, or in adapt- 
ing himfelf to any fituation. We are to 
remember, however, that he had been long 
converfant in this {pecies of compofition, 
and that a confiderable fund of reading in 
magazines, reviews, &c. which Mr. War- 
ton obferves ‘‘ form the /chool of the pea~ 
ple,” had prepared him well to exercife 
the profeflion of a periodical writer. An- 
tiquities, however, conftituted his favor- 
ite ftudy, and in them his genius always 
appears to the greateft advantage; even the 


moft humorous of his pieces (Tony Sel- 


wood’s 


Then is your time to ftrike the blow, 
And let the faves of Mammon know, 
Britain’s true fons a BRiBE can fcorn, 
And die as free as they were born. 
Virtue-again fhall take her feat, 
And your redemption fland compleat. 
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wood’s letter *) derives its principal ex- 
cellence from his knowledge of ancient 
cuftoms. 

In the volume of Mifcellanies attribut- 
ed to him, there are fome pieces to which 
his title is not well afcertained. Some 
with the fignature of Afaphides, are claim- 
ed by one Lockftone, a linen-draper, and 
a particular acquaintance of Chatterton ; 
and the ftory of Maria Friendlefs, which 
Chatterton himfelf fent to the Town and 
Country Magazine, probably for the fake 
of obtaining an immediate and neceflary 
fupply of money, is almoft a_ literal 


tranfcript of the letter of Mifella in the 
Rambler. 


If the reputation of Chatterton, how- 
ever, refted folely on thofe works, which 
he acknowledged as his own, it would 


neither be fo extenfive as it is, nor pro- 


bably 


# Chatterton’s Mifcellanies, p. 209. 
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bably fo permanent as it is likely to con- 
tinue. Rowley’s poems have defervedly 
immortalized the name of Chatterton, 
and the controverfy which their publica- 
tion excited, is the moft curious and ex-~ 
traordinary controverfy, which, fince the 
days of Bentley has divided the literary 
world. 

I have already noticed the manner in 
which thefe poems are faid to have been 
difcovered. The account which Chat- 
terton himfelf gave of the fuppofed au- 
thor is nearly as follows : 

Tuomas Rowtey was born at Nor- 
ton Mal-feward in Somerfetfhire, and 
educated at the convent of St. Kenna, at 
Keynefham*. He was of the clerical 
profeflion, was confeffor to the two 
Canynge’s, Robert and William, about the 


latter end of the reien of Henry the Vith 
2 : 


* Note prefixed to © Ballade of Charitie.’? Rowley’s 
poems, p. 203. 
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or about the beginning of that of Ed- 
ward IV. ; and was at leaft connected with 
our lady’s church in Briftol *; though he 
is elfewhere ftyled the ‘* parifh prieft of 
St. John’s, in the city of Briftol +.” After 
the death of Mr. Robert Canynge, (who 
at his brother's defire, bequeathed Row- 
ley 100 marks) he was employed by that 
brother, Mr. William, to travel through 
a confiderable part of England to collect 
drawings. Mr. Canynge was fo well fa- 
tisfied with his fucecefs, that he rewarded 
him with a purfe of two hundred pounds, 
and promifed him that he fhould never 
be in want. He continued afterwards 
the confidential friend of Canynge. He 
wrote a variety of poems, many of them 
addreffed to that extraordinary character. 
He firft lived in a houfe on the hill, and 


afterwards 


* Memoirs of Sir W.Canynge, Chatterton’s Mifcel- 


lanies, p. 122. | 
+ Introduétion to the Battle of Haftings, Rowley’s poems, 


Pp. 21. 
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afterwards in one by the Tower*;: he 
furvived his patron, and died at Weftbury, 
in .Gloucefterfhire ~~. Such is Chatter~ 
ton’s account; but it is only fair to men- 
tion, that the exiftence of any fuch per- 
fon as Rowley, is totally denied by the 
difputants on one fide of the controverfy. 
‘There can, however, be no doubt con- 
cerning the exiftence of W. Canynge, 
the patron of Rowley, fince it is attefted 
by fuch a number of contemporary hiftori- 
ans, and his remains lie interred in the 
church of which he was the founder. 
He is called by Chatterton, Sir William 
-Canynge. He was the .younger fon of 
a citizen of Briftol, and in his youth af- 
forded early prognoftics of wifdom and 
ability. He was of a handfome perfon, 
and married for love, without a fortune. 
Soon after his marriage, his father and. 
L his 


* Chatterton’s Mifcellanies, p, 127 & 128% 
+ Rowley’s Poems, p. 203. 
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his eldeft brother (who both loved money 
as much as he defpifed it) died, and left 
him large eftates in land and money, 
and his brother John dependent upon 
him, whom he placed in fuch an advan- 
tageous line of bufinefs, that he after- 
wards became. Lord-Mayor of London. 
This dawn of profperity was, however, 
foon clouded by the death of his wife; 
to whofe memory he afforded the. moft 
affectionate teftimony, in rejecting the. 
moft {plendid propofals for a fecond mar 
riage. Of his native city, he was, Mayor 
five times; and in the year.1461, when 
Sir Baldwin Fulford was executed for 
treafon, Canynge. being. then Mayor, 
pleaded for the criminal in vain. When 
he was knighted does not appear; but in 
the year 1467, a fecond, marriage being 
propofed by the. King, between him and 
one of the Widdeville, (the Queen’s) fa- 
mily, Sir William went into holy orders 


purpofely 
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purpofely to avoid it; and was ordained 
Acolythe by his friend Carpenter, Bifhop 
of Worcefter, the roth of September. 
He was afterwards dean of the Collegiate 
church of Weftbury in Wilts; with his 
ufual munificence he rebuilt that college, 
and died in the year 1474, with the univer- 
fal character of learning and virtue. Among 
the proofs of his munificence there ftill ex- 
ift an alms-houfe or hofpital, with a cha- 
pel, and the beautiful church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, in Briftol*. At a great ex- 
penfe he had collected a cabinet of curi-. 
Ofities -f ; his colle&ion of manutcripts, 
among which were copies of his own and 
Rowley’s poems,’ were depofited in 
room in Redcliffe church: of the atual 
or pretended difcovery of which I have 
already treated. Such is Chatterton’s 
hiftory of Canynge, in which, though 

a 2 there 


* Story of W. Canynge, Rowley’s poems, Chatterton’s 
Mifcellanigs, p. 132 to 122, + Ibid. 
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there are fome facts, which are amply 
confirmed, there are alfo feveral which 
are difputed by thofe who deny the /au- 
thenticity of Rowley’s poems. | 

Thefe poems, we have already feen, 
were produced by Chatterton at different 
times, who afferted that he! had copied 
them from the fragments of thofe ancient 
parchments, which his father had. .pro- 
eured from the Redcliffe cheft ; he could 
never be prevailed upon to produce any 
originals, except a few. fragments, » the 
largeft not more than eight inches long, 
and four and a half wide. ‘The writing 
on thefe fragments was,at leaft a toler- 
able imitation of ancient ‘manufcript, and 
the parchment or vellum had every mark 
ofage. The only poetical originals which 
he produced were, the challenge to Lyd- 
gate, the fong to Ella, and Lydgate’s an- 
fwer, all contained in one parchment ; the 
account of W. Canynge’s feaft; the epi- 


taph 
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taph on Robert Canynge, and part of the 
ftory of W. Canynge; befides thefe there 
are fome profe compofitions, and a few 
drawings, ftillin the hands of Mr. Bar- 
rett *. 

The poems attributed to Rowley were 
firft colleéted in an octavo volume, and 
publifhed by Mr. Tyrwhitt, the learned 
editor of Chaucer; a very f{plendid edi- 
tion was afterwards publifhed in quarto, 
by.the late Dr. Milles, dean of Exeter, 
and prefident of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, with a preliminary differtation, and 
‘notes tending to prove that they were 
really written by Rowley and others in 
the 15th century. 

The 


* A complete lift of the original parchments, which 
were given to Mr. Barret by Chatterton, and which he has 
now in his hands, was communicated by that gentleman to 
Dr, Milles, and is as follows: 


The Song to Ella, with the challenge to Lydgate and the 
4 Antwer. 
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The poetical merit of thefe pieces is 
confiderable. The fubjects are interefting, 
and infinite imagination is difplayed in the 
conftruction of the plots or fables, in the 


arrangement 


Anfwer. ‘This poem was fent by Mr. Barret to a friend, 
and is unfortunately loft. 


Canynge’s Feaft, a Poem. 


The firft thirty-fix lines of the Storie of William Can- 


ynge. 
The following ave Hiftorical Profe Compofitions. 


1. The Yellow Roll, containing an account of the origin of 
coinage in England, and of the curiofities in Canynge’s 
cabinet. ‘This alfo was lent with the fong to Ella, by 
Mr. Barret to a friend, and is loft, 

z. The purple Roll, thirteen inches by ten, containing an 
account of particular Coins, and the fecond and third 
Sections of Turgotus’s Hiftory of Briftol. N.B. The 
firft Se&tion above quoted is alfo extant in Chatterton’s 
own hand, but the original does not appear. 

4. Vita Burtoni, a parchment roll, about eight inches long, 
and four broad, very clofely written ; containing an ac- 
count of Sir Simon de Burton, and his rebuilding Red~- 
clift church. 

4. Knights Templars Church; a Hiftory of its founda~ 
tion, &c. 

5. St. Mary’s Church of the Port; a Hiftory of it from its 
foundation, ending with the verfes on Robert Canynge, 

6. Roll of Bartholomew’s Priory, with a Lift of the Priors, 
: +7 An 
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arrangement of the incidents, and the 
délineation of the charatters. The beau- 
ties of poetry are fcattered through them 
with no {paring hand. The Lyric pro- 
dutions in particular, fuch as the chorus’s 
in the Tragedies, abound with luxuriant 
defcription, moft vivid imagery, and ftrik- 
ing metaphors. Through the yeil of an- 
cient language a happy adaptation of 


words 


. An account of the Chapel and Hopft of Calendaries ; 
a drawing of the chapel, and underneath an explanation 
of it. 

$. Ella’s Chapple. No drawing, except to the Kift of Ella, 
but there is an account of its foundation. 

_g. St. Mary Magdalen’s Chapel. A drawing only. 

io. Grey Friars Church, A drawing only. 

11. Drawing of three monumental Infcriptions. 

32. Ancient Monument and Rudhall : mere delineations, 

23. Leffler and Greater St. John’s: only a rude delineation, 

#4. Several Drawings of the Caitle of Briftol. 

15. Strong Hold of the Caftle : a drawing and account of 
its foundation, by Robert Earl of Gloucefter, and Site 
thereof. 

36. Old Wall of Briftol; mere drawings. 

37. Carne of Robert Curthofes Mynde in Cattle fteed: a 
drawing or figure, with the words Carne, &c. under~ 
peathe Milles’s Rowley, page 438. 
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words is {till apparent, and a ftyle both 
energetic and expreflive. Contrary to al- 
moft all the poetical productions of the 
times, when they are fuppofed to have 
been compofed, they are in general con- 
{picuous for the harmony and elegance of 
the verfe. Indeed, fome paflages are in- 
ferior in none of the effentials of ‘poetry, 
to the moft finifhed productions of mo- 
dern times. 

On the other hand, it muft not be dif- 
fembled that fome (and many will think 
no inconfiderable) part of the charm of 
thefe poems may probably refult from the 
Gothic fublimity of the ftyle. What- 
ever is vulgar in language is loft by time, 
and a {mall degree of ob{curity in an an- 
cient author gives a latitude to the fancy 
of the reader, who generally imagines 
the ftyle to be more forcible and ex- 
preffive than perhaps it intrinfically is. 
We gaze with wonder on an antique fa- 
brick, 
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brick ; and when novelty of thought is 
not to be obtained, the novelty of lan- 
guage to which we are unaccuftomed, is 
frequently accepted as a fubftitute. Moft: 
poets therefore, at leaft fuch as have af 
pired to the fublime, have thrown their | 
dialeét at leaft a century behind the com- mi 
mon profe, and colloquial phrafelogy of 
their time ; nor can we entertain a doubt, 
but that even Shakefpear and Milton have 
derived advantages from the antique ftruc- 
ture of fome of their moft admired paf- 
fages. The facility of compofition is alfo i 
greatly increafed where full latitude is 
7 permitted in the ufe of an obfolete dia- va | 
lect; fince an author is indulged in the i : 
occafional ufe of both the old and the hie 
modern phrafeology, and if the one does 
not fupply him with the word for which 
he has immediate occafion, the other «in ve 
all probability will not difappoint him. | 
That a 
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That the fubjects of Rowley’s poems 
are in general interefting and well:-chofen, 
cannot, I think, be doubted by the judi- 
cious reader, but ftilkit muft be confeffed, 
that the detail is occafionally heavy, flat, 
and infipid. The imagery and metaphors 
are frequently very common-place, and 
it is poffible to labour through feveral 
ftanzas without finding any ftriking beaus 
ty, when the attention of the reader is 
kept alive by the fubje& alone. Many 
defects of ftyle, and many paflages of rant 
and bombaft are concealed or excufed by 
the appearance of antiquity; and where 
the harmony of the verfe (which indeed 
is not often the cafe) is, perhaps, radically 
deficient, we are inclined to attribute it to 
a different mode of accenting, or to our ig 
norance of the ancient pronunciation. 

The piece of moft confpicuous merit 
in the collection, is Ella, a Tragical In- 
terlude, which is a moft complete and 

well 
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well-written tragedy. The plot is both 
interefting and full of variety, though the 
dialogue is in fome places tedious. The 
character. of Celmonde reminds us of 
Glenalvon in Douglas, but it is better 
drawn: His foliloquy is beautiful and 
characteriftic*. The firft chorus, or 
‘¢ Mynftrelles Songe” in this piece, is a 

perfec 


* CELMONDE. 


Hope, hallie fufter, fweepeynge thro’ the fkie, 

In crowne of goulde, and robe of lillie whyte, 
Whyche farre abrode ynne gentle ayre doe flie, 
Meetynge from diftaunce the enjoyous fyghte, 
Albeytte efte thou takeft thie hie flyghte 
Hecket 1 ynne a myfte, and wyth thyne eyne yblente, 
Nowe commett thou to mee wythe ftarrie lyghte ; 
‘Ontoe thie vefte the rodde fonne ys adente 2 ; 

The Sommer tyde, the month of Maie appere, 

Depyéte wythe fkylledd honde upponn thie wyde aumere, 


I from a nete of hopelen am adawed, 

Awhaped 3 atte the fetyvenefs of daie; 

fElla, bie nete moe thann hys myndbruche awed, 

Is gone, and I mofte followe, toe the fraie, 

Celmonde canne ne’er from anie byker ftaie. 

Dothe warre begynne ? there’s Clemonde yn the place. 
Botte 


2 Wrapped clofely, covered 2 faftened. 3 aftonith’d. 
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perfect paftoral. It abounds in natural 
and tender fentiments, and appofite im- 
agery, and the fertility of the author’s ge- 


nius 
Botte whanne the warre ys donne, I’Il hafte awaie. 
The refte from nethe tymes mafque muft fhew yttes face. 
I fee onnombered joies arounde mee ryfe ; 
Blake 1 ftondethe future doome, and joie dothe mee alyfe, 


O honnoure, honnoure, whatt ys bie thee hanne ? 

Hiailie the robber and the bordelyer, 

Who kens ne thee, or ys to thee beftanne, 

And nothynge does thie myckle gaftnefs fere. 

Faygne woulde I from mie bofomme alle thee tare. 

Thou there dyf{perpelleft 2 thie levynne-bronde ; 

Whyleft mie foulgh’s forwyned, thou art the gare; 

Sleene ys mie comforte bie thie ferie honde ; 

As fomme talle hylle, whann wynds doe fhake the ground, 
Itte kerveth all abroade, bie brafteynge hyltren wounde. 


HFlonnoure, whatt bee ytte? tys a fhadowes fhade, 
A thynge of wychencref, an idle dreme ; 
On>of the fonnis whych the clerche have made 
Menne wydhoute fprytes, and wommen for to fleme ; 
Knyghtes, who efte kenne the loude dynne of the beme, 
Schulde be forgarde to fyke enfeeblynge waies, 
Make everych aéte, alyche theyr foules, be breme, 
And for theyre chyvalrie alleyne have prayfe, 
O thou, whatteer thie name, 
Or Zabalus or Queed, 
Comme, fteel mie fable {pryte, 
For fremde 3 and. dolefulle dede. 


% Maked, z Scatteref, 3 Strange. 
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nius is difplayed in this little ballad; fince 


fhort as it is, it contains a complete plot 


or-fable *. 


*MANNE. 


Tourne thee to thie Shepfterr 1 {wayne ; 
Bryghte fonne has ne droncke the dewe 
From the floures of yellowe hue; 
Journe thee, Alyce, backe agayne. 


WOMANNE. 


No, beftoikerre 2, I wylle go, 
Softlie tryppynge o’ere the megs 3, 
Lyche the fylver-footed doe, 
Seekynge fhelterr yn grene trees. 


MANNE. 


See the mofs-growne daifey’d banke, 
Pereynge ynne the ftreme belowe ; 
Here we’lle fytte, yn dewie danke ; 
‘Fourne thee, Alyce, do notte goe. 


WOMANNE. 


I’ve hearde erfte mie grandame faie, 
Yonge damoyfelles fchulde ne bee, 
Inne the fwotie moonthe of Maie, 
Wythe yonge menne bie the grene wode tree. 
MANNE. 

Sytte thee, Alyce, fytte and harke, 
Howe the ouzle 4 chauntes hys noate, 
The chelandree 5, greie morn larke, 
Chauntynge. from theyre lyttel throate ; 


There 


W O- 


1 Shepherd. 2 deceiver. ~ 3 meadows. 4 Ths. black-bird. 


& Goldfinch. 
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There are extant two parts, or rather two 
different copies of the Battle of Haftings. 
Thefe 


WOMANNE. 


I heare them from eche grene wode tree, 
Chauntynge owte fo blatauntlie', 
Tellynge lecturnyes > to mee, 

Myfeheefe ys whanne you are nygh, 


MANNE. 


See alonge the mees fo. grene 
Pied daifies, kynge-coppes {wote ; 
Alle wee fee, bie non bee feene, 
Nete botte fhepe fettes here a fote. 


WOMANNE. 


Shepfter {fwayne, you tare mie gratche 3. 

Oute uponne ye! lette me goe. 

Leave mee fwythe, or I’lle alatche. 

Robynne, thys youre dame fhall knowe; 

MANNE. 

See! the crokynge brionie 

Rounde the popler twyfte hys fpraje 5 

Rounde the oake the greene ivie 
lorryf{chethe and lyveth aie. 


Lette us feate us bie thys tree, 
Laughe, and fynge to lovynge ayres ; 
Comme, and doe notte coyen bee ; 
Natyre made all.thynges bie payres. 


Drooried 


x Loudly. 2 iedtures, 3 apparee | 
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Thefe appear to have been higher in the 
eftimation of Chatterton, as well as of 
Dr. Milles, than moft of the other pro- 
} ductions 


Drooried cattes wylle after kyndes 

Gentle doves wylle kyfs and coe: 
WOMANNE, 

Botte manne, hee mofte bee ywrynde, 

Tylle fyr preefte make on ‘of two. 

‘Tempe mee-ne to the foule thynge; 

I wylle no mannes lemanne be; 

Tyll fyr. preefte hys fonge doethe fynge, 

Thou fhalt neere. fynde aught of mee. 

MANNE, 


Bie oure ladie her yborne, 

To-morrowe, foone as ytte ys daic, 

Dlle make thee wyfe, ne bee for{worne, 

So tyde me lyfe or dethe for aie. 
WOMANNE. 


Whatt dothe lette, botte thatte nowe 

Wee attenes ‘, thos honde yn honde, 

Unto diviniftre 2 goe, 

And bee. lyncked yn wedlocke bonde ? 
MANNE, 

I agree, and thus I plyghte 

Honde, and harte, and all that’s myne 3° 

Good fyr Rogerr, do us ryghte, 

Make us one, at Cothbertes fhryne. 


BOTHE, 


x At ence, % adivine. 
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dudtions of Rowley. When Chatterton 
brought the firft part to Mr. Barret, be 
ing greatly prefled to. produce the poem 
in the original hand-writing, he at laft 
faid, that he had written this poem him- 
felf for a friend ;: but that he had another, 
the copy of an original by Rowley: and 
being then defired to produce that poem, 
he brought, after fome time, to Mr. 
Barrett, the poem» which is marked 
in Mr. Tyrwhit’s and: Dr. Milles’s edi- 
tions, as No. 2 *. 

The firft of thefe poems I cannot help 
clafling among the moft inferior of Row- 
ley’s. The mere detail of violence and 
carnage, with nothing to intereft curi- 
ofity, or engage the more tender paffions, 


Call 
BOT HE. 
We wylle ynn a bordelle 1 lyve, 
Hailie, thoughe of no eitate ; 
Eiveryche clocke moe love -fhall gyve ; 
Wee ynn godenefle wylle bee greate. 


1 A cottage. 


* Jatrod. Accouet prefixed to Rowley’s poems, p. 2¥o 
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can be pleafing to few readers. There is 
not a fingle epifode to enliven-the tedious 
narrative, and but few of the beauties of 
poetry to relieve the mind from the dif- 
gufting fubject. 

The fecond part is far fuperior. ‘There 
is more of poetical defcription in it, more 
of nature, more of chara@ter. The im- 
agery is more animated, the incidents 
more varied. The character of Tancar- 
ville is well drawn, and the {pirit of can- 
dour and humanity which. pervades it, is 
perhaps unparalleled in any writer before 
the age of Shakefpear. The whole epi- 
fode of Gyrtha is well conduéted, and the 
altercation between him and his brother 
Harold, is interefting. But.the defcrip- 
tion of morning *, and that of Salifbury 


plain 
* And now the greie-eyd morne with vi’lets dreft, 
Shakyng the dewdrops on the flourie meedes, 
~ Fled with her rofie radiance to the Weft: 
Worth from the Eafterne gatte the fyerie fteedes 
M QF 
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plain *, would be alone fufficient to ref- 
cue the whole poem from oblivion, and 
to entitle it to a place upon a claffic thelf. 

The 


Of the bright funne awaytynge fpirits leedes : 
The funne, in fierie pompe enthrond on hie, 
Swyfter than thoughte alonge hys jernie gledes, 
And {catters nyghtes remaynes from oute the fkie : 
He fawe the armies make for bloudie fraie, 


And ftopt his driving fteeds, and hid his lyghtfome raye. 


* Where fruytlefs heathes and meadows cladde in greie, 
Save where dérne hawthornes reare theyr humble heade, 
"The hungrie traveller upon his wale 

Sees a huge defarte alle arounde hym fpredde, 

‘The diftaunte citie fcantlie to be fpedde, 

‘The curlynge force of fmoke he fees in vayne, 

Tis too far diftaunte, and hys onlie bedde 

Iwimpled in hys cloke ys on the playne, 

Whylfte rattlynge thonder forrey oer his hedde, 
And raines come down to wette hys harde uncouthlie bedde. 


A wondrous pyle of rugged mountaynes ftandes, 
Placd on eche other in a dreare arraie, 
It ne could be the worke of human handesg, 
Tt ne was reared up bie menne of claie. 
Here did the Brutons adoration paye 
To the falfe god whom they did Tauran name, 
Dightynge hys altarre with greete fyres in Maie, 
Roaftynge their vytualle round aboute the flame, 
"Twas here that Hengytt did the Brytons flee, 
As they were mette in council for to bee. 
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The utmoft efforts of the author, however, 
cannot always impart interef{t or variety to 
the dull catalogue of names, which have 
ceafed to be remembered, and the unva- 
tied recital of wounds and deaths. But 
Homer himfelf nods when engaged upon 
a topic fo unfavourable to genius. 

The Briftowe Tragedy, or the Deathe of 
Syr Charles Bawdin, has little but its pa- 
thetic fimplicity to recommend it. There 
is nothing ingenious in the plot, or ftrik- 
ing in the execution; and it only ranks 
upon a par with a number of tragic bal- 
lads, both ancient and modern, in the 
fame ftyle. 

The eclogues are to be accounted fome 
of the moft perfect fpecimens among the 
poems of Rowley. Indeed, I am not ac- 
quainted with any paftorals fuperior to 
them, either ancient or modern. The 
firft of them bears a remote refem- 
blance to the firft eclogue of Virgil ; 
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and contains a beautiful and pathetic pic- 
ture of the ftate of England, during the 
civil wars between the houfes of York 
and Lancafter. The thoughts and im- 
ages are all truly paftoral ; and it is im- 
poflible to read it, without experiencing 
thofe lively, yet melancholy feelings, 
which a true delineation of nature alone 
can infpire. I cannot help feeling an 
irrefiftable inclination to prefent the -rea- 
der with two ftanzas, which have ever 
appeared to me particularly beautiful. 
RAUF E. 

Saie to mee nete; I kenne thie woe im myne ; 

O! T’ve atale that Sabalus ! mote ? telle. 

Swote 3 flouretts, mantled meedows, foreftes dygne 4 5 


Gravots § far-kend © arounde the Errmiets 7 cell ; 
The fwote ribible g dynning 9 yn the dell; 


"The joyous daunceynge ynn the hoaftrie 1° courte 5 
Eke 11 the highe fonge and everych joie farewell, 
Farewell the verie fhade of fayre dyfporte 12 : 
Impeftering 13 trobble onn mie heade doe comme; 


Ne on kynde Seyntte to warde 14 the aye 15 encreafynge dome. 


R O- 
1 The Devil. 2 might. 3 {weet. 4 good, neat, genteel: 
5 groves, fometimes ufed for a coppice. 6 far-feen. 7 Hermit. 
8. violin. 9 founding. ro inn, or public-houfe. 112 alfo. 12 plea- 


fure. 3.apnoying. i4to keep.off., 15 ever, always 
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ROBERT E. 
Oh! I coulde waile mie kynge-coppe-decked mees 16, 
Mie fpreedynge flockes of thepe of lillie white, 
Mie tendre applynges 17, and embodyde 18 trees, 
Mie Parker’s. Grange '9, far {preedynge to the fyghte, 
Mie cuyen 20kyne21, mie builockes ftringe 22 yn fyghte. 
Mie gorne 23 emblaunched 24 with the comfreie 25 plante, 
Mie floure 26 Seynéte Marie fhotteyng wyth the lyghte, 


Mie ftore ofall the bleffynges Heaven can grant, 
J amm dureffed 27.unto forrowes blowe, 
Jhanten’d 28 to the peyne, will lette ne falte teare flowe, 

16 Meadows. 17 grafted trees. 18 thick, ftout. 19 liberty of paf- 
ture given to the Parker. 20 tender. 21 cows. 22ftrong. 23 gar- 
den. 24 whitened. 25 cumfrey, a favourite dith at that time. 


26 marygold. 27 hardened. 23 accuftomed, 


The fecond eclogue is an eulogium on 
the actions of Richard I. in the Holy- 
land, which’ will be read with additional 
pleafure by thofe who have {een the fhort 
but fpirited fketch of thefe wars in Mr. 
Gibbon’s laft volumes, The poem is 
fuppofed to be fung by a young fhepherd, 
whofe father is abfent on the Holy war: 
and the Epode, or burthen, is happily 
imagined : | 


«< Sprytes of. the bleft, and every feyncte ydedde, 
«© Pour gut your pleafaunce on my fadre’s hedde.** 


M 3 Before 
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Before he has concluded his fong, he is 
cheered by the fight of the veffel in 
which his father returns victorious. 

The third paftoral is chiefly to be ad- 
mired for its excellent morality ; it is, 
however, enlivened bya variety of appro- 
priate imagery, and many of the orna- 
ments of true poetry. 

The laft of thefe paftorals, called Eli. 
noure and Juga, is one of the fineft pae 
thetic tales I have ever read. The com- 
plaint of two young females lamenting 
their lovers flain in the wars of York 
and Lancafler, was one of the happieft 
fubjects that could be chofen for a tragic 
paftoral. "Two ftanzas of this poem, will, 
I flatter myfelf, amply juftify this opi- 
nion: part of the former has been fup- 
pofed, by the Anti-Rowleians, to be an 


imitation of a ftanza in Mr. Gray’s elegy, 


<¢ The breezy call of incenfe breathing morn, &c.”* 


ELINs 
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Briel N-O.U RE, 


No moe the mifkynette' fhall wake the morne, 
The minftrelle daunce, good cheere, and morryce plaie ; 
No moe the amblynge palfrie and the horne 
Shall from the leffel z rouze the foxe awaie ; 
Vl {eke the forefte alle the lyve-longe daie ; 
Alle nete amenge the gravde chyrche 3 glebe will goe, 
And to the pafflante Spryghtes lecture 4 mie tale of woe. 


TULGt A: 


Whan mokie 5 cloudis do hange upon the leme 
Of leden © Moon, ynn fylver mantels dyghte ; 
_ The tryppeynge Faeries weve the golden dreme 
Of Selynefs 7, whyche flyethe wythe the nyghte ; 
Thenne (botte the Seynétes forbyddé!) gif to a fpryte 
Syrr Rychardes forme ys lyped, I'll holde dyftraughte 
Hys bledeynge claie-colde corfe, and die eche daie ynn 
thoughte. 


1 A {mall bagpipe. 2 in a confined fenfe, a bush or hedge, though 
fometimes ufed as a foreft. 3 church-yard. 4 relate. § black. 


6 decreafing. 7 happinefs. 


The ballad of Charity is an imitation 
of the moft beautiful and affecting of our 
Saviour’s parables, the good Samaritan.— 
The poetical defcriptions are truly pic- 
turefque. We feel the horror of the 
dark, cold night; we fee ‘the big drops 
fall,” and the “ full flocks driving o'er 

M 4 the 
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the plain.” ‘* The welkin opens, and 
the yellow light’ning flies.” ‘* The thun-. 
der’s rattling found moves flowly on, and 
{welling, burfts intoa violent crafh; fhakes 
the high {fpire,” &c. If Chatterton 
were really the author of this poem, he 
probably alluded to his own deferted fitu- 
ation, fince, it is faid, he gave it to the 


publifher of the ‘Town and Country Ma- 


FINE } aly r ~ 1° ka =i 
gazine, only a month before his death ; 
«« Hafte ta thie church-glebe houfe 1 afhrewed z manne! 
ra i 1 } 


Hafte to thie kite 3, ne only dortoufe 4 bedde. 
** Cale as the claie, whiche will gre on thie hedde, 
<* Is charitie and love aminge 5 highe elves ; 


«© Knights and barons live for pleafure and themfelves.”? 


1 The grave. 2 unfortunate. 3 coffins 4a fleeping room, 5 among 


‘The leffer pieces in this collection are 
not without merit. There i much ele- 
gant fatire in the two epiftles to Canynge 
prefixed to Ella*; and fome ftrokes of 
pleafantry in the ‘* Storie of Canynge.” 

As 

*I have feleéted the firft of thefe epiftles as a fpecimen ~ 

ef the fatiric powers of Rowley. *T ys 
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As a complete fpecimen of this author’s 
abilities in Lyric compofition, it is only 
neceflary 


°T'ys fonge bie mynftrelles, thatte yn auntyent tym, 
Whan Reafonn hylt ! herfelfe in cloudes of nyghte, 

The preefte delyvered alle the lege 2 yn rhym ; 
Lyche peynéted 3 tyltynge fpeares to pleafe the fyghte, 
The whyche yn yttes felle ufe doe make moke 4 dere 5, 


1 


Syke dyd theire auncyante lee deftlie 6 delyghte the eare. 
Perchaunce yn Vyrtues gare 7rhym mote bee thenne, 
Butte efte 8 nowe flyeth to the odher fyde ; 

In hallie 9 preefte apperes the ribaudes 1° penne, 

Inne lithe 1! moncke apperes the barronnes pryde : 

But rhym wythe fomme, as nedere 12 widhout teethe, 


Make pleafaunce to the fenfe, botte maie do lyttel {cathe 73. 


Svr Johne, a knyghte, who hath a barne of lore 14 
/ Pi =) 5] 
Kenns 15 Latyn att fyrit fyghte from Frenche or Greke, 
Pyghethe 16 hys knowlachynge 17 ten yeres or more, 
To rynge upon the Latynne worde to fpeke. 
’ ol ¢] + Pr xX {, rie 
Whoever fpekethe Englyfch ys defpyfed, 
The Englyfch hym to pleafe motte fyrite be latynized, 
Vevyan, a moncke, good a requiem 18 fynges ; 
Can preache fo wele, eche hynde 19 hys meneynge knowes 5 
Albeytte thefe gode guyfts awaie he flynges 
y oOo J S > 
Beeynge as badde yn vearie as goode yn profe. 
Hee fynges of feynétes who dyed for yer Godde, 
Everych wynter nyghte afrefche he fheddes theyr blodde, 
To 


1 Hid, concealed. 2 Jaw. 3 painted. 4 much. § hurt, damage. 
6{weetly. 7caufe. B8oft. gholy. 10 rake, lewd perfon. 11 hym- 
ble. uzadder. 13hurt,damage. 14learning. 15 knows. 16 plucks 
of tortures, 17 knowledge. 18 a fervice ufed over the dead. 19 peas 


fant. 
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neceflary to cite the incomparable ode or 


chorus 


T’o maydens, hufwyfes, and unlored 20 dames, 
Hee redes hys tales of merryment & woe. 
Loughe 21 loudie dynneth 22 from the dolte 23 adrames 24 ; 
He {welles on laudes of fooles, tho’ kennes 25 hem foe. 
Sommetyme at tragedie theie laughe and fynge, 

At merrie yaped:6 fage27 fomme hard-drayned water brynge. 


Yette Vevyan ys ne foole,- beyinde 28 hys lynes. 
Geofroie makes vearfe, as handycrafts theyr ware ; 
Wordes wythoute fenfe fulle groffyngelye 29 he twynes, 
Cotteynge hys ftorie off as wythe a fheere ; 

Waytes monthes on nothynge, & hys ftorie donne, 


Ne moe you from ytte kenn, than gyf 39 you neere begonne, 


Enowe of odhers ; of miefelfe to write, 
Requyrynge whatt I doe notte nowe poflefs, 
To you I leave the tafke ; I kenne your myghte 
Wyll make mie faultes, mie meynte 31 of faultes, be lefs, 
fELLa wythe thys I fende, and hope that you 
Wylle from ytte cafte awaie, whatte lynes maie be untrue, 


Playes made from hallie 32 tales I holde unmeete ; 

Lette fomme greate ftorie of a manne be fonge ; 

Whanne, as a manne, we Godde and Jefus treate, 

In mie pore mynde, we doe the Godhedde wronge. 

Botte lette ne wordes, whyche 33 droorie mote ne heare, 
Bee placed yn the fame. Adieu untyll anere 34. 


THOMAS ROWLEIE, 


20 Unlearned.. 21 laugh. 22 founds. 23 foolifth. 24 churls. 
as knows. 26 laughable. 27 tale, jeft. 28 beyond. 29 foolifhly. 
goif. 31.many. 32 holy. 33 ftrange perverfion of words. Droority 


in its ancient fignification ftood for modcfy, 34 another. 
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chorus in Goddwyn, atragedy, which he 
has left imperfeét. 


CHORUS, &e, 


When Freedome, drefte yn blodde-fteyned vefte, 
To everie knyghte her warre-fonge funge, 
Uponne her hedde wylde wedes were {predde ; 
A gorie anlace bye her honge. 
She daunced onne the heathe ; 
She hearde the voice of deathe ; 
Pale-eyned affryghte, hys harte of fylver hue, 
In vayne aflayled 1 her bofomme to acale2 ; 
She hearde onflemed 3 the fhriekinge voice of woe, 
And fadneffe ynne the owlette fhake the dale. 
She fhooke the burled 4 fpeere, 
On hie fhe jefte 5 her fheelde, 
Her foemen 6 all appere, 
And flizze 7 alonge the feelde. 
Power, wythe his heafod 3 ftraught 9 ynto the fkyes, 
Hys f{peere a fonne-beame, and his fheelde a ftarre, 
Alyche 1° twaie 1! brendeynge 12 gronfyres 13 rolls hys eyes, 
Chaftes 14 with hys yronne feete and foundes to war. 
She fyttes upon a rocke, 
She bendes before hys fpeere, 
She ryfes from the fhocke, 
Wielding her owne in ayre, 
Warde as the thonder dothe fhe drive ytte on, 
Wytte {cillye 5 wympled 1° gies 17 ytte to his crowne, 


Hys 

} Endeayoured, 2 freeze, 3 undifmayed. 4 armed, pointed. 

§ hoifted on high, raifed. 6 foes, enemies. 7 fly. 8 head. g ftretched. 
30 like. 11 two. 12 flaming. 13 meteors, 34 beats, ftamps. 


35 clofely, 46 mantled, covered, 47 guides, 
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Hys longe fharpe ipere, hys {preddynge theelde is gon, 


He falles, and fallynge rolleth thoufandes down. 
War, goare-faced war, bie envie burld 13, arift 19, 

Hys feerie heaulme 2° noddynge to the ayre, 

Tenne bloddie arrowes ynne hys ftreynynge fyfte— 


¥ # % * 7 * % * 
18 Armed. 1g arofe. 20. helmet, 

The poems of Rowley had not been 
Jong made public before their authenti- 
city underwent a fevere {crutiny; and a 
number of gentlemen converfant in anti- 
quities, declared, that they could not be the 
productions of the fifteenth century, and 
openly pronounced them the forgeries of 
Chatterton, Their authenticity was de- 
fended by other perfons of no inconfider. 
able note in the literary world, The con- 
troverfy foon became voluminous; and 
the reader will not be inclined to confider 
it as unimportant, when on one fide the 
names of Walpole, Tyrwhitt, Warton 

Croft, 


* T have been well informed that both Mr. Warton and 
Mr. Tyrwhit were formerly of fentiments direétly oppofite 
to thofe which they profefs in their publications; if the 
poems therefore be forgeries of Chatterton, thefe gentlemen 
were at leaft among the firft on whom he impofed, 
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Croft, and Malone, are mentioned: and 
on the other, thofe of Milles and Bryant ; 
and I think I may venture to add, that 
of Mr. Matthias, though his candour and 
modefty, almoft exempt him from being 
confidered as a partizan. 

I fhall endeavour to exhibit ‘a fhort 
{ketch of the arguments on both fides of 
the queftion, and fhall leave my readers to 
form their own conclufions. 

The evidence on this fubject natur- 
ally divides itfelf into two branches, ex- 
ternal and internal: of the former, there 
is little fatisfactory to be obtained; and it 
muft be confeffed, that the bulk of the 
external evidence is rather again{ft that 
party which denies the authenticity of the 
poems. There are, however, a few facts 
on that fide of the queftion which are 
of too much confequence to be difre- 


garded. 


ARGU<« 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST the AUTHEN- 


Tricity of RowLey’s PoEmMs. 


External Evidence. 


I. The firft ferious objection which oc- 
curs againft the authenticity of the poems, 
is, that Chatterton never could be prevailed 
upon to produce more than four of the 
originals, and thefe extremely fhort, the 
whole not containing more than 124 
verfes *. Had fuch a treafure of ancient 
poetry fallen into the hands of a young 
and ingenuous perfon, would he, it 1s faid, 
have cautioufly produced them to the 
world one by one? Would he not rather 
have been proud of his good fortune? 
Would notthe communicativenefsof youth 
have induced him to blaze the difcovery 
abroad, and to call every lover of poetry 
and antiquity, to a participation of the 

pleafure? 


© Tyrwhitt’s Vindication, p. 133¢ 
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pleafure? Would not the hope and offers 
of reward at leaft have prevented his de 
ftroying what, if prefervec, would certainly 
be productive of profit, but the deftruc- 
tion of which could anfwer no purpofe 
whatever * ? 

II. The deficiency of proof in favour 
of Rowley, is ftrongly aided by the very 
probable proofs in favour of Chatterton. 
His abilities were in every refpect calcu- 
lated for fuch a deception. He had been 
in the habit of writing verfes from his 
earlieft youth, and produced fome excel- 
lent poetry. He was known to have been 
converfant with our old Englith poets 
and hiftorians, particularly Chaucer. His 
fondnefs for heraldry, introduced many 


books of antiquities to his notice; and 


even 


* An examination, &c. p.g. Tyrwhitt’s Vindication, 
p-iss. See alfo fome excellent remarks to the fame pur- 
pofe, by the late Mr, Badcock, Monthly Review for May, 
1732. 
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even his profeffion difpofed him to thefe 
ftudies, and enabled him with facility to 
imitate ancient writings. In the Chrijimas 
games, which are acknowledged to be his 
own, there is much of that peculiar. 
learning in Britifh antiquities, which was 
neceflary to lay the foundation of Row- 
ley’s poems; and in his Effay on Sculp- 
ture, there is much of the fame general 
information with which thofe compofi- 


tions abound *, The tranfport and de- 


basi 


light, 


* In the fupplement to the works of Chatterton, (printed 
for Becket, 1784,) there is inferted a piece which has 
been already referred to, called Chatterton’s will. ‘This 
appears to have been written a few days before he left 
Briftol to go to London ; when in confequence, as it fhould 
feem, of his being refufed a {mall fum of money by a 
gentleman, whom he had occafionally complimented in his 
poems, he had taken a refolution of deftroying himfelf the 
next day. What prevented him from carrying this defign 
at that time into execution does not appear; but the 
whole writing on this occafion is worth attention, as it 
throws much light on his real character, his acquaintance 
with old Englifh writers, and his capability of underftand- 
ing and imitating old French and Latin infcriptions, not 


indeed gramatically, but fufficient to anfwer the purpofes 
t@ 
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light, which Chatterton’ always difcovered 
on reading the poems to Mr. Smith, his 
fifter, and his different friends, could not, 
it is faid, have refulted from the mere 
pleafure of a difcovery: it was the {e- 
cret, but ardent feeling of his own abili- 
ties, and the con{cioufnefs that the praifes 
which were beftowed upon them were all 
his own, which filled him with exultation, 


and 


to which he often applied this knowledge. From this 
writing it alfo appears that he would not allow King David 
to have been a holy man, from the ftrains of piety and 
devotion in his pfalms, becaufe a great kenius can effeF any 
thing ; that is, affume any charaGer and mode of writing he 
pleafes. ‘This is an anfwer from Chatterton himfelf, to one 
argument, and a very powerful one, in fupport of the authen- 
ticity of Rowley’s poems. In that part of the will ad- 
dreffed to Mr.. George Catcot, Chatterton mentions Row- 
ley’s poems, but in fo guarded a manner, that it is.not 
eafy to draw any certain information for or againft their 
authenticity ; though the parties on both fides have at- 
tempted it. The addrefs to Mr. Barrett does no lef 
credit to his own feelings, than to that gentleman’s treat- 
ment of him ; and the apology that follows to the two Mr. 
Catcotts, for fome effufions of his fatire upon them, is 
the beft recompence he then had in his power to make to 
~thofe gentlemen, from whom he had experienced much 
civility and-kindnefs. O. 
N 
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and produced thofe ftrong emotions, 
which even his habitual referve on this 
fubje&t was unable to conceal *. 

IlI. The declaration of Chatterton to 
Mr. Barrett, concerning the firft part of 
the Battle of Haftings, which he con- 
feffid be had written himfelf, is a pre- 
fumption againft the reft. He was then 
taken by furprize, but at other times 
preferved a degree of confiftency in his 
falfehood. 

IV. Mr. Ruddall, an intimate acquain- 
tance of Chatterton, declared to Mr. 
Croft, that he faw him (Chatterton) dii- 
guife feveral pieces of parchment with 
the appearances of age, and that Chatter- 
ton told him, that the parchment which 
Mr. Ruddall had affifted him in black- 
ing and difguifing, was the very parch- 
ment he had fent to the printer's, con- 


taining 


* Monthly Review for March 1782. 
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taining ‘* the account of the Fryers paff- 
ing the old bridge *,”’ 
V. The 


¥«°To Grorce STEEVENS, Efg. Hampitead Heath, 


“© Dear Sir, 


*< IT’ gives me pleafure that Love anv Mapness, which 
I put together in a few idle hours, as much for the fake of 
doing juftice to poor Chatterton as of blunting the edge of 
Hackman’s fhocking example, has fo well anfwered the 
former purpofe. 


(<4 


Where’er (his bones at refte) 
«* His fpryte to haunte delyghteth bette,” 


Chatterton muft be now not a little gratified when he looks 
down upon the fquabbles he has raifed on earth. Every 
fyllable which I have made Hackman relate of him in Love 
AND Mapness is, I firmly believe, religioufly true. 
Walmfly was my tenant for the houfe in Shoreditch, where 
Chatterton lodged with him, at the time he gave me the 
information contained in my book. Chatterton’s letters 
which I printed, and which are hardly lefs fingular perhaps 
than Rowley’s poems, are confefledly original. 

*« As I cannot {pare time from my profeffion to enter any 
further into this difpute, and as you inform me that Mr. 
Warton is going to publifh fomething, I write this letter, 
according to your defire, in anfwer to your’s.of yefterday, 
refpecting what long fince I faid to you of Mr. Ruddall ; 
and it is perfeétly at Mr. Warton’s fervice. But I muft 
defire he will print it exa€tly as I fend it you. When I 
have {poken. for myfelf, he may draw his own arguments 


from my communication. 
Nz ec Phe 
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V. The Rev. Mr. Catcott, brother to 


the Mr. Catcott before mentioned, af- 


<< The left hand column is 


firmed, 


an extraét from Dean Milles’s 


quarto edition of Rowley’s, i. e. of Chatterton’s poems, 


Pp: 430, 7: 
{ame bufinefs. 
errs. 


Chatterton, 


‘fhe right hand column is my account of the 
In fome material circumftances he certainly 
It were eafy to thew, the Dean has condemned 
and robbed him of Rowley’s poems upon 


flighter evidence of lefs material miftakes, 
<¢ That the Dean fhould have received all his informa- 


tion of this bufinefs from Mr. Ruddall, 


is certainly impof- 


fible, becaufe fome part of his account of it is certainly un- 


true. 


comment, 


«© A fingular circumftance 
relating to the hiftory of this 
ceremony (‘¢ of pafling the 
<< old bridge’) 


eommunicated to the Publick 


has been 
within thefe two laff years; 
and candour requires that it 
fhoutd not pafs unnoticed 
here, efpecially as the cha- 
racter of the relator leaves 
The 


objegtors to the authenticity 


no room for fufpicion. 


of thefe poems may poffibly 
triumph in the difcovery of a 
fat, which contains, in their 
epinion, a decifive proof that 

Chatterton 


The paflages in the Dean’s account, 


on which lL 


are marked, that they may be printed in Italics. 


The circumftance is fin- 
gular, and I have always 
thought fo ; but it has never 
yet, I believe, been communi- 
cated to the Publick ; though 
I certainly meant it fhould 
fome time or other. 


It 
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firmed, that having had a converfation one 


evening with Chatterton, he traced the 


Chatterton was the author of 
this paper, and (as they 
would infer) of all the poetry 
which he produced under 
Rowley’s name; but, when 
the circumftances are atten- 
tively examined, the reader 
will probably find, that even 
this fact tends rather to efta- 
blifh, than to invalidate, the 

authenticity of the poems. 
Mr. John Ruddall, a na- 
tive and inhabitant of Briftol, 
and formerly apprentice to 
Mr. Francis Grefley, an apo- 
thecary in that city, was well 
acquainted with Chatterton, 
whilft he was apprentice to 
Mr. Lambert. During that 
time, Chatterton frequently 
called upon him at his maf- 
ter’s houfe, and, /oon after he 
had printed this account of the 
Bridge in the Briftol paper, 
told Mr. Ruddall, that he 
ewas the author of it; but, it 
eccuring to him afterwards, 
that he might be called upon to 
produce the original, he brought 
40 


very: 


It is not clear to me, that 
the advocates for Chatterton 
have occafion to be appre: 
henfive, zf the circum/tances 
foould be attentively examined 
even according to the Dean’s 
own fhewing. But mine is 
fomewhat different, 


My 
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very fubftance of this converfation, in 2 


piece which that indefatigable genius pro- 


duced fometime after 


to him one day a piece of 
Parchment, about the fize of 
a half Sheet of Fool’s - Cap 
Mr. Ruddall does 


not think that any thing was 


paper ; 


avritten on it when produced 
by Chatterton, but he faw 
him write feveral Words, if 
not lines, in a Charader which 
Mr. Ruddall did not under- 
fiand, which he fays was to- 
tally unlike Englifb, and, as 
he apprehended, was meant by 
Chatterton, to imitate or re- 
prefent the original from swwhich 
this Account was printed. 
He cannot determine pre- 
cifely how much Chatterton 
wrote in this manner, but 
fays, that the time he {pent 
in that Vifit did not exceed 
three quarters of an hour; 
the Size of the Parchment, 
however, (even fuppofing it 
to have been filled with writ- 
ing) will in fome meafare af- 
. certain the quantity which it 
contained, 


as Rowley’s. 
VI. Chat- 


My vifit to Briftol ofa few 
days, in order to collect in- 
formation concerning Chat- 
terton, was on the 23d of 
July, 1778. At that time I 
gave fomething to the Mo- 
ther and Sifter for their vo- 
luntary communications to 
me. After I publithed Love 
anp Mapwness, I laid a 
larger plan for their benefit, 
which I hope ftill to fee car- 
ried into execution; and I 
deftined fomething more to 
the family of him whofe ge- 
nius I fo much refpected, 
though I well knew his fa- 
mily deemed me their enemy 
for endeavouring to prove 
him guilty of Forgery. Pre- 
vented from going to Bath, 
and confequently from giv- 
ing what I had fet apart for 
this purpofe, with my own 
Hands, I gladly feized the 
liberty allowed me by a 
friend of Mr. Ruddall to 
beg this favour of him. On 

the 
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VI. Chatterton at firft exhibited the 


Songe to Ella in his own hand-writing ; 


and afterwards in the parchment, which he 


He 


gave 


the 22d of March, 1781, I 
wrote to Mr. Ruddall, to, 
whom I was then a perfect 
ftranger, making ufe of his 
Friend’s name, and enclof- 
ing a Draught to him or his 
order for ten pounds, re- 
quefting he would give the 
Money to Chatterton’s Mo- 
ther and Sifter. On the 30th 
of the fame Month, Mr. 
Ruddall called upon me in 
Lincoln’s Inn; appeared, as 
I imagined, to lean to the 
fide of this queftion which L 
have ever thought to be the 
right; and told me, of his 
own accord, what certainly 
agrees no more with the 
Dean’s account, than what [ 
have already related agrees 
with the Dean’s faying that 
Mr. Ruddall told this, zz 
1779, on the profped of pro- 
curing agratuity of ten Pounds 
for Chatterton’s Mother, from 
a Gentleman who came to Bri/- 


N 4 tol 
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gave to Mr. Barrett as the original, there 


were found feveral variations, which it is 


He fays alfo, that wher 
Chatterton had written on the 
Parchment, he held it over the 
Candle, to give it the ap- 
pearance of antiquity, which 
changed the Colour of the Ink, 
and made the Parchment ap- 
pear 


traded: he never Jaw him 


black and a little con- 


make any finilar attempt, nor 
avas the Parchment produced 
afterwards by Chatterton to 
DL tty 01 (as far as he knows ) 
to any other perjfon. From 
fe cF knowledge of Chat - 


be thinks 


yes 
les, | 


terton’s abilities 
bim to have been incapable of 
writing the Battie of Haftings, 
or any of thofe Poems produced 
by him under the name of Row- 
Jey, nor does he remember 
that Chatterton ever men- 
tioned’ Rowley’s Poems to 
lim, either as. original or 
the contrary ; but fometimes 
(though very’ rarely) inti- 

mated 


fuppofed 


tol in order to colle& informa- 
tion concerning the Son’s Hi/-~ 
tory. 

If my Memory not only 
fails me now, but failed me 
the fame day, and has failed 
me ever fince, Mr. Ruddall 
To him [ 
appeal, and by him I muft 
{ubmit to be corrected. But, 
on the 30th of March, 1781, 
he told me, as I rHink, 
that he affifted Chatterton in 
difguifing SEVERAL pieces of 


will correét me. 


Parchment with the appear- 
ances of Age, juft before <* the 
of paffing the 
‘¢ Bridge’ appeared in Far- 
ley’s Fournal; that, after they 
had made feveral experiments , 
Chatterton faid, ** this wilf 
“<< do, now L will black THE 


“© Account 


that, whe- 
ther he told him at the time 


“© Parchment 3’ 


what THE Parchment was, 
he could not remember ; that 
he believed he did not fee Chat- 
terton black Tur Parchment, 
but that Chatterton told him, 


aft er 
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fuppofed he had admitted through forget. 


fulnefs, or perhaps, 


mated that he was poffeffed 
of fome valuable literary pro- 
ductions. Mr. Ruddall had 
promifed Chatterton not to re- 
veal this Secret, and he Scri- 
puloufly Rept his word till the 
year 1779; but, ON THE 
PROSPECT OF PROCURING 
A GRATUITY OF TEN 
PounpDs, FoR CHATTER- 
TON’s MOTHER, FROM A 
GENTLEMAN WHO CAME 
To BRISTOL IN ORDER TO 
CoLLECT INFORMATION 
CONCERNING HER Son’s 
History, he thought fo 
material a benefit to the Fa- 
mily would fully juftify him 
for divulging a fecret by 
which no perfon now living 
could be a fufferer.’’ 


ce 


as actual corrections, 


confidering 


after ** the Account of pa/- 
<* fing the Bridge’ had ap- 
peared in the News-paper, 
that THE Parchment which 
he had blacked and dj lzutled, 
after their experiments, was 
what he had fent to the Printer 
containing the AccounT.”? 


As this appeared to me the moft decifive evidence, — 


afked Mr, Ruddall’s leave to make ufe of his name about 
it, which he granted me; and I made a Memorandum of 
it, the fame day, at the diftance of a few hours. But it is 
fill poflible my Memory might deceive me. In matters 
more ferious than. the authenticity of Poems, which are 


certainly 
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confidering that the parchment was the 


copy which probably would be reforted to 
as a ftandard *. 


VII. The 


certainly exquifite, whoever wrote them, it is not my way, 
I hope, to be more pofitive than I ought. 

«« Mr. Ruddall will excufe me if | jay, that I cannot pof- 
fibly allow him, or any one, to determine the authenticity 
of the Poems, by telling the Dean, or the world, that, 
<< from a perjed knowledge of Chatterton’s abilities, wE 
«< thinks him to have been incapable of writing the Battle of 
‘« Haftings, or any of thofe Poems produced by him under 
«« the name of Rowley.” 

<< It appears to me that] cannot poflibly, all this time, 
have been noticing what does not relate to me, becaufe 
Chatterton’s Sifter, when fhe thanks me in a Letter dated 
April the zoth, 1781, for what I fent her and her Mother, 
through Mr. Ruddall, fays, that ‘* the only benefits they 
«‘ have reaped from the labours of her dear Brother,’’ are 
what they have received from me. 

«« Convey this to Mr. Warton, if you choofe it, with many 
thanks for the pleafure I have received from his Hiftory of 
Englith Poetry ; and believe me to be, 


<* Dear: Sir, 
«* Your obliged friend, 


Lincolns-inn, «© HERBERT Crort, jun.”? 
Feb. 5, 1782. 


* Curfory Obfervations on Rowley’s poems, p. 44. 
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VII. The hand-writing of the frag- 
ment containing the ftorie of W. Can- 
ynge, is quite different from the hand- 
writing of that which contains ‘* the 
accounte of W. Canyinge’s feaft;” and 
neither of them is written in the ufual 
recotd hand of the age to which they 
are attributed. Indeed, inthe ‘* accounte 
of W. Canynge’s Feafte,” the Arabian 
numerals, (63) are faid to be perfectly 
modern, totally different from the figures 
ufed in the fifteenth century, and exactly 
{uch as Chatterton himfelf was accuftom- 
ed to make *. 

VIII. The very exiftence of any fuch 
perfonas Row ey is queftioned, and up- 
on apparently good ground. He isnot fo 
much as noticed by William of Worceftre, 
who lived nearly about the fuppofed time 
~of Rowley, was himfelfof Briftol, and makes 

frequent 


* See Milles’s Rowley, p. 429. Tyrwhitt’s Vindication, 
p- 135 Monthly Review, by Badcock, for March 1782. 
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frequent mention of Canynge. ‘¢-Bale, 
who lived two hundred years nearer to 
Rowley than we, and who, by unwearried 
induftry, dug a thoufand bad authors out 
of obfcurity,” has never taken the leatt 
notice of fuch a perfon*; nor yet Leland, 
Pitts, or Tanner, nor indeed any other lite- 
rary biographer. ‘That no copies of any 
of his works fhould exift, but thofe de- 
pofited in Redcliffe church, is alfo an un- 
accountable circumftance not eafy to be 
furmounted + . 

IX. Objections are even made to the 
manner in which the poems are faid to 
have been preferved. That title deeds 
relating to the church or even hiftorical 
records might be lodged in the muni- 
ment room of Redcliffe church, is allow- 
ed to be fufficiently probable; but that 


poems thould have been configned to a 


cheft 


e 
* Walpole’s two letters, p. 31. 
+ Tyrwhitt’s Vindication, p. 119, 124. 
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cheft with fix keys, kept in a private 
room inachurch with title deeds and con- 
veyances, and that thefe keys fhould be in- 
trufted, not to the heads of a college, or 
any literary fociety, but to aldermen and 
church wardens, is a fuppofition replete 
with abfurdity ; and the improbability is 
increafed, when we confider that thefe 
very papers pafled through the hands of 
perfons of fome literature, of Chatterton’s 
father in particular, who hada tafte for 
poetry, and yet without the leaft difcovery 
of their intrinfic value *, 


Internal Evidence. 


8 


I. In point of Sryte, Composition, 
and SENTIMENT, it 1s urged by Mr. 
Warton, and thofe who adopt the fame 
fide of the controverfy, that the poems of 
Rowley are infinitely fuperior to every 
other production of the century, which is 

faid 


* See Monthly Review for March 1782. 
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faid to have produced them. Our an- 
cient poets are minute and particular, 
they do not deal in abftraction and general 
exhibition, but dwell on realities; but 
the writer of thefe poems adopts ideal 
terms and artificial modes of explaining 
a fact, and employs too frequently the aid . 
of metaphor and perfonification*. Our 
ancient bards abound in unnatural concep= 
tions, ftrange imaginations, and even the 
moft ridiculous inconfiftencies ; but Row- 
ley’s poems prefent us with no incongru- 
ous combinations, no mixture of man- 
ners, inftitutions, ufages and characters : 
they contain no violent or grofs impro- 
pricties +. One of the ftriking charac- 
teriftics of old Englith poetry, is a con- 
tinued tenor of difparity. In Gower, 
Chaucer, and Lydgate, elegant defcrip- 
tions, ornamental images, &c. bear no 

proportion 


* Matthias’s Effay on. Evid, p. 64 
+ Warton’s Inquiry, p» 21. 
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proportion to pages of languor, medio- 
crity, profaic and uninterefting details ; 
but the poems in queftion are uniformly 
fupported, and are throughout poetical and 
animated *. Poetry, like other fciences 
(fay thefe critics) has its gradual acceffions 
and advancements; and the poems in quef- 
tion pofiefs all that elegance, firmnefs of 
contexture, ftrength and brilliancy, which 
did not appear in our poetry before the 
middle of the prefent century. 

II. ‘There appears in thefe poems none 
of that LEARNING, which peculiarly 
marks all the compofitions of the fif- 
teenth century. Our old poets are per- 
petually confounding Gothic and claffi- 
cal allufions; Ovid and St. Auftin are 
fometimes cited in the fame line. A ftu- 
dious ecclefiaftic of that period would 
give us a variety of ufelefs authorities 


from 


* Ibid. p. 20; Monthly Review, May 1782. 
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from Ariftotle, from Boethius, and from 
the Fathers: and the whole would be in- 
terfperfed with allufions to another kind 
of reading, viz. the old romances; the 
round table, with Sir Launcelott, and 
Sir Triftram, and Charlemagne, would 
have been conttantly cited *. Poems from 
fuch an author, would alfo have occafion- 
ally exhibited prolix devotional epifodes, 
mingled with texts of Scripture, and ad- 
dreffes to the Saints and blefled Virgin ; 
inftead of apoftrophes to fuch allegori- 
cal divinities as Truth and Content, and- 
others of Pagan original +. 

As to the hiftorical allufions which are 
really found in thefe poems, it is afferted, 
that they are only fuch as might be fup- 
plied, by books which are eafily obtained, 
fuch as: Hollingfhead and Fox, Fuller’s 
church hiftory, Geofry of Monmouth, and 

others 


# Warton’s Inquiry, 21, 97, 99 
+ Ibid 98. 
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others of a fimilar nature*; and that 


general reading has been miftaken for pro- 
found erudition +. 


Ili Some anacuronisms have alfo 
been pointed out in the manufcripts of 
Rowley. Thus the art of knitting ftock- 
ings is alluded to in the Tragedy of 
Ella ts; whereas it is a well eftablithed 

fact, 


* Matthias’s Eflay, p. 69, An Examination of Rowley’s 
Poems, p. 24. 


+ Warton’s Inquiry. 


} As Elynour bie the green leffelle was fyttynge, 
As from the fones hete fhe harried, 
She fayde, as herr whytte hondes whyte hofen was knyé 
tynge, 
Whatte pleafure ytt ys to be married ! 


Mie hufbande, Lorde Thomas, a forrefter boulde, 
As ever clove pynne, or the bafkette, 

Does no cheryfauncys from Elynour houlde, 
I have ytte as foone as I afke ytte. 


Whann I lyved wyth mie fadre yn merrie Clowd-dell, 
Tho’ twas at my liefe to mynde {pynnynge, 

I ftylle wanted fomethynge, botte whatte ne coulde telle, 
Mie lorde fadres barbde haulle han re wynnynge. 


O Eche 
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= 


= 
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fact, that the art was utterly unknown 
in the reign of Edward IV. Briftol is 
called a city, though it was not fuch till 
long after the death of that monarch. 
Canynge is faid to have pofieffed a cabi- 
net of coins, drawings, &c. though thefe 
words were not then in ufe; and mant- 
feripts are {poken of as rarities, at a time 
when there were {carcely any other books: 
when, in truth, a printed’book.muit have 
been a much greater curiofity *. 


IV. The 


Eche monynge Lryfe, doe I fette mie maydennes, 
Somme to fpynn, fomme to curdell, fomme bleachynge, 
Gyff any new entered doe afke for mieaidens, 


Thann fwythynne you fynde mee a teachynge. 


Lorde Walterre, mie fadre, he loved me welle, 
And nothynge-unto mee,was nedeynge, 
Botte {chulde I agen goe to merrie Cloud-dell, 
In fothen twoulde bee wythoute redeynge. 
Shee fayde, and lorde Thomas came over the lea, 
As hee the fatte derkynnes wae chacynge, 
Shee putte uppe her knyttynge, and to hym wente fhee ; 
So wee leave hem bothe kyndelie embracynge. 


* Curfery Obfervations on Rowley’s poems, p. 2z—25. 
: y sp » fp 5: 
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IV. The Merre of the old Eneglith 
poetry, 1s faid to be totally different from 
that of Rowley.. The ftanza in which 
the majority ef thefe poems are written, 
confifts of ten lines, the two fart qua- 
trains of which rhyme alternately, and it 
clofes with an alexandrine; no example 
ef which occurs in Chaucer, Lydgate: or 
Gower. Spencer extended the old oGavo 
{tanza to nine lines, clofing with an alex 
andrine, to which Prior added a tenth *. 
Above all, the extraordinary inftance of an 
Englith Pindaric in the fifteenth century, 
is ridiculed by Mr. Warton, which no- 
velty (he fays) ‘* was referved for the 
capricious ambition of Cowley’s mufe.”’ 
That Rowley fhould ever have feen the 
original model of this irregular {tyle of 


compofition, is utterly improbable, fince 
O2 Pindar 


* Matthias’s Effay, p. 66. 
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Pindar was one of the laft claffics that 
emerged at the reftoration of literature *. 

To this head may be refered the ex- 
traordinary /imoothne/s of the verfe, which 
is utterly unparalleled in any poet for 
more than a century after the fuppofed 
age of Rowley; the accent or cadence, 
which is always modern; and the per- 
fection and harmony of the rhyme {. 

V. While the compofition, metre, &c. 
are wholly modern, the LANGUAGE 1s 
sflerted to be too ancient for the date of 
the poems. It is not the language of 
any particular period, but of two entire 
centuries §. The diction and verfification 
are at perpetual variance ||. The author 
appears to have borrowed all his ancient 
language, not from the ufage of common 


life, 


* Warton’s Inquiry, DP: 33 30: 
+ Curfory Obfervations, p. S- 
t Matthias’s Effay, p. 67. 

§ Curfory Obfervations, p» 32. 
i Warton’s Inquity, p. 42. 
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life, ‘but from Speght, Skinner, and other 
lexicographers, and to have copied their 
miftakes*. He has even introduced 
words which never made a part of the 
Englifh language, and which are evident- 
ly the coinage of fancy, analogy, or mif- 
take +. 

VI. Notwithftanding this affectation of 
ancient language, it is added, that the 
tinfel of MODERN PHRASEOLOGY may in 
too many inftances be detected. Thus fuch 
phrafes as ‘* Puerilitie; before his optics ; 
blamelefs tongue; the aucthoure of the piece ; 
veffel wreckt upon the tragic fand; the pro- 
to-/leyne man,’&c. could not be the language 
of the fifteenth century. We findalfoanum- 
ber of modern formularies and combina- 
tions, e. g. ‘* Syfters in forrow ; poygnant 
arrowes typp'd with deftinie ; Oh, Goddes! 

O 3 Now 
* Matthias’s Effay, p. 68. Tyrwhitt’s Appendix to 


Rowley’s Poems, and Vindication paflim. 
+ Ibid. 


fa 
fe] 
{ 
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Now by the Goddes ;. Ah, what avaulde ; 
Awaie, awaie! (which is the cant of mo- 
dern ‘tragedy) Oh, thou, whate’er thie 
name ;’” with a nymber of compound ept- 
thets *, and other almoft certain marks 
of modern compofition +f. 

VIII. To thefe may be added fome paf- 
fages which appear to be imitations of 
modern. poets. Many of thofe, which 
have been cited to convict Chatterton of 
plagiarifm, are, it muit be confeffed, fuch 
obvious thoughts, that they might be 
adopted" by a perfon who had never feen 
the modern publications in which they 
appear; but fuch coincidences as the fol- 


lowing are palpable ‘ 


<< ©! fora mufe of fire!’ Shakef. Hen. V. 
«< O forre a fpryte al feere!” Ella, l. 729. 
«© His beard all white as fnow. 
¢s Al] flaxen was his pole.” Hamlet. 
«© Black 


* Warton’s Inquiry, p. 23, 24. 
+ Curfory Obfervations, p. 12, 33. 
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«* Black his cryne as the winter nyghte, 
«« White his rode, as the fommer fnowe.”’ Ella, 1. Ser, 


«6 No, no, heas dead, _ 
*«* Gone to his death bed.’’ Hamlet. 


«¢ Mie love is dedde, 
** Gone to his deathe-bedde.”’ Ella, 1. 8¢ 


«© Unhoufeli’d, unanointed, znaknell’d,”’ 
Hamlet in Pope’s edit. 
«« Unburled, undelievre, unefpryte.”? Goddwyn, 1. 27. 
<¢ Their fouls from corpfes unaknell’d depart.” 
Bat. of Haft. part 1, 1. 28% 


«* The grey-goofe wing that was thereon, 
“* In his hearts-blood was wet.” Chevy-Chace, 


«< The grey-goofe pynion, that thereon was fett, 
‘¢ Eftfoons wyth fmokyng crim/fon bloud was wett.’? 
Bat. of Haft. part 1, 1. 200, 


With fuch a force and vehement might 
He did his body gore, 
The {pear went thro’ the other fide 
A large-cloth-yard and more. Chevy-Chace, 


With thilk a force it did his body. gore, 
That in his tender guts it entered, 
In veritie, a full cloth-yard or more. — Bat. of Haft*. 


“<*« Clos’d his eyes in-endlefs night.”’ Gray’s bard. 
«« He clos’d his eyne in everlaftynge nyghte.”’ 

Bat. of Haft. part 2. 1.278 +. 

O 4 The 


* See Monthly Review. 
T See a letter prefixed to Chatterton’s Mifcellanies, p. 24. 
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The advocates of Rowley, are, how- 
ever, not deftitute of arguments in their 
fupport; I fhall therefore divide the evi- 
dence in the fame manner as in ftating the 
former, and endeavour to exhibit as fair 


a fummary as poffible. 


ARGUMENTS TO PROVE THAT THE 
PoEMS ATTRIBUTED TO ROWLEY, 
WERE REALLY WRITTEN BY HIM 


AND OTHERSIN THE 15th CENTURY. 


External Evidence. 


I. The firft grand argument which the 
advocates on this fide advance, is the con- 
ftant and uniform affertion (except in a 
fingle inftance) of Chatterton himéfelf, 
who is reprefented by his fifter, and all 
his intimates, as a lover of truth from the 
earlieft dawn of reafon. He was alfo moft 
infatiable of fame, and abounded in vanity. | 
He felt himfelf neglected, and many paf- 

fages 
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{ages of his writings are full of inveétive 
on this fubject. Is it probable, that fuch 
a perfon fhould barter the fair character of 
truth, which he loved, for the fake of 
perfifting in falfehood, which he deteft- 
ed? Is it probable, that a perfon of his 
confummate vanity, fhould uniformly give 
the honour of all his more excellent com- 
pofitions to another, and only infcribe his 
name to thofe which were evidently in- 
ferior? But even though a man might 
be thus carelefs of his reputation during 
his life time, under the convition that 
he might affume the honour whenever he 
pleafed, would this carelefsnefs continue 
even at the hour of death ? Would he at 
a moment, when he actually meditated 
his own deftruction ; in a paper which he 
infcribes—<‘* All this wrote between rr 
and 2 o'clock Saturday (Evening), in the 
utmoft diftrefs of mind,’—ftill repeat 
with the utmoft folemnity the fame falfe 

affertion 
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aflertion that he had affirmed during the 
former part of his life? there was at leaft 
no occafion to introduce the fubjeét at that 
time, and he might have been filent, if he 
did not chufe to clofe his exiftence with a 
direct falfehood *. If we confider the joy 
which he manifefted on the difcovery of 
the parchments, the avidity with which 
he read them, he mutt be the moft com- 
plete of diffemblers, if really they con- 
tained no fuch treafure as he pretended. 
To another very extraordinary circum- 
{tance Mr. Catcott has pledged himéfelf, 
whichis, that on his firft acquaintance with 
Chatterton, the latter mentioned by name 
almoft all the poems which have fince ap- 
peared in print, and that at a time, when, 
if he were the author, one-tenth of them 


could not be written +. 
II. Next 


* See Chatterton’s will, Appendix to Mifcellanies. See 
alfo the learned Mr. Bryant’s Obfervations, p. 499s §47- 


+ [bid. 548. 
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II. Next to the affeverations of Chat- 
terton himfelf, we are bound to pay at 
leaft fome attention to.thofe of all his 
friends. His mother accurately remem- 
bers the whole tranfaction concerning the 
parchments, as I have already ftated it. 
‘His fitter alfo recolleéts to have feen the 
original parchment of the poem on our 
Lady’s Church, and, fhe thinks, of the 
Battle of Haftings: fhe remembers to 
have heard her brother mention frequently 
the names of Turgot, and of John Stowe, 
befides that of Rowley. *Mr. Smith, 
who was one of the moft intimate friends 
of Chatterton, remembers to have feen 
manufcripts upon vellum, to the number 
of a dozen in his poffeflion, many of them 
ornamented with the heads of kings or 
of popes, and fome of them as broad as 
the bottom of a large fized chair +. He 

; 3 ufed 


* Milles’s Preliminary Differtation, p. &. 
+ Bryant’s Obfervations, p. 528. 
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ufed frequently to read to Mr. Smith, 
fometimes parts, and fometimes whole 
treatifes from thefe old manufcripts; and 
Mr. Smith has very often been prefent 
while he tranfcribed them at Mr. Lam- 
bert’s *. Mr. Capel, a jeweller, at Briftol, 
affured Mr. Bryant, that he had frequent- 
ly called upon Chatterton, while at Mr. 
Lambert’s, and had at times found him 
tran{cribing ancient manuf{cripts anfwer- 
ing to the former defcription-. Mr. 
Thiftlethwaite, in the curious letter al- 
ready quoted, relates, that during the 
year 1768, ‘at divers vifits, he found 
Chatterton employed in copying Rowley 
from what he {till confiders as undoubted 
originals $=.” Mr. Carey alfo, another 
intimate acquaintance, frequently heard — 
Chatterton mention thefe manufcripts 
. foon after he left Colfton’s fchool. Every 
one 


’ * Bryant’s @bfervations. 


+ Ibid, p. 523. 
$ Milles’s Rowley, -p. 4572 
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ene of thefe gentlemen, as well as Mr. 
Clayfield and Mr. Ruddall, declare un- 
equivocally, from an intimate knowledge 
of Chatterton’s learning and abililies, that 
they believe him incapable of producing 
the poems of Rowiey. 

Ill. That a number of manufcripts 
were found in Redcliffe church, cannot 
poflibly be doubted after the variety of 
evidence which has been adduced to that 
purpofe. Perrot, the old Sexton, who 
fucceeded Chatterton’s great uncle, took 
Mr. Shiercliffe, a miniature painter, of 
Eriftol, as early as the year 1749, through 
Redcliffe church; he fhewed him in the 
North porch a number of parchments, 
fome loofe and fome tied up, and inti- 
mated, < that there were things there, 
which would one day be better known ; 
and that in proper hands, they might 
prove a treafure*.”” Many of the manu- 


{cripts 


* Bryant’s Obfervations, p. 513: 
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nufcripts in Mr. Barrett’s hands bear alk 
the marks of age, and are “ figned by 
Rowley himfelf. The characters in each 
inftance appear to be fimilar; and the 
hand-writing the fame in all *.” 

IV. The fhort time which Chatterton 
had to produce all thefe poems, is an ex- 
traordinary circumftance. .It has been 
already ftated, that he continued at Coulf- 
ton's fchool from the age of eight till 
that of fourteen and feven months: that 
he continued each day in f{chool from {e- 
ven or eight o’clock till twelve in the 
morning, and from one till four or five in 

the evening, and went to bed at eight. 
There is alfo reafon to believe, that he 
did 

Bryant’s Obfervations p. 548. Mr. Barrett, and he only, 
has it in his power finally to determine the controverfy con- 
cerning Rowley’s poems. Let him produce all the mahu- 
{cripts which he obtained from Chatterton, and let them be 
. put into the hands of fome perfons converfant in old writ- 


ings, who may poflibly be able to decide concerning the 
probable date of the hand-writing. O. 
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did not difcover or begin to copy thefe 
poems, or even to apply himfelf to anti 
quities, before theage of fifteen. In about 
the fpace therefore of two years and a 
half, he made himfelf mafter of the an- 
cient language of this country; he pro- 
duced more than two volumes of poetry, 
which are publifhed, and about .as many 
compofitions, in profe and vere, as would 
nearly fill two volumes more. During 
this time he muft have read a confiderable — 
variety of books. He was ftudying me- 
dicine, heraldry, and other fciences; he 
was practicing drawing ; he copied a large 
book of precedents; and Mr. Lambert’s 
bufinefs, though not extenfive, muft have 
occupied at leaft fome part of his atten- 
tion. Which, therefore, is the eafier 
fuppofition, fay the advocates for Row- 
ley, that this almoft miracle of induftry 
or ability was performed by a boy; or 


that 
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that Chatterton really copied the poems 
from ancient documents * ? 
V, Chota 


* Of thefe old writings, which he is fuppofed to have 
tranfcribed from obfcure and almoft illegible mannfcripts, 
(exclufive of his mifcellaneous and political writings,) the 
poetical alone fills 288 oftavo pages in Mr. Tywrhitt’s 
edition ; and perhaps there are others, with a quantity of 
profe writings which might fill another fuch volume. See 
Milles’s edition, p. 438. 

Thefe muft have been tranfcribed by him, either in Mr. 
Lambert’s office, or during the few hours he fpent at home 
with his mother in an evening. Neither Mr. Lambert nor 
his mother or filter, take upon them to fay, that they ever 
faw him this way employed. When not engaged in the 
immediate bufinefs of his profeffion, he was employed by his 
mafter to copy forms and precedents, as well to improve 
him in the law as to keep him employed. Of thefe law 
forms and precedents, Mr. Lambert has in his pofleflion a 
folio book containing 334 pages, clofely written by Chat- 
terton; alfo 36 pages in another. In the noting book, 36 
notarial aéts; and in the letter book, 38 letters copied. 

Add to all this his ows acknowledged compofitions, fill- 
ing 240 pages in the printed copy, and perhaps as many 
more in manufcript not yet publifhed. 

The greateft part of thefe compofitions, both under 
Rowley’s name and his own, was written before he went to 
London, in April 1770, he being then aged 17 years and five 
months; and of the former, Rowley’s pieces, they were 
almof all exhibited a twelve month earlier, before Aprib 
4769. 


Now 
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V. Chatterton is faid further to have ditt 
covered great marks of ignorance on the 
manufcripts coming firft into his poffeffion. 
He read the name Rouse inftead of Rowley, 
till he was fet right by Mr. Barrett *. 
In the acknowledged writings of Chatter- 
ton, there are alfo palpable miftakes, and 
marks of ignorance in hiftory, geography, 
&c.; whereas no fuch appear in the poems 
of Rowley. But what is of {till greater 
confequence, Mr. Bryant has laboured to 
prove, that in almoft innumerable inftan- 
ces, Chatterton did not underftand the 


language of Rowley, but that he has ac- 
P tually 


Now the time taken up in preparing the parchment and 
imitating the old writing, muft probably have been greater 
than the time fpent in compofing them. If he was in pof- 
feffion of the originals, furely he would not have beftowed 
all this time and pains in tranfcribing from originals, which 
he might have parted with to greater advantage ; and if 
he did tranfcribe them, why deftroy the greateft part of 
them, and exhibit only fcraps and detached lines, for fuch 
only appear now toexift? O. 

* Remarks on Warton, p. 9. 


+ Bryant’s Obfervations, p. 477. 
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tually m ifintery yreted, and fometimes mifs 
tran{cribed him. Thus in ‘‘ the En- 
elith metamorphofis,” ver. 14. 


‘« Their myghte is ézopped ynne the frofte of fere.’ 


Chatterton having recourfe to Chaucer 
and Skinner, has interpreted to £nop, to zze, 
or fafien ; whereas it really means, and the 
context requires that it fhould mean, to 
a Thus in the Second Battle of Haft- 


as, £48, defcribing a facrifice : 
«© Roaftynge their vy&uvalle round about the flame ;”’ 


which Mr. Tyrwhitt himfelf has allowed 
ought to be vyéfimes, and has accordingly 
cancelled the other word. ‘Thus in Ella, 


v. 678, we find: 


«© Theyre throngynge corfes fhall on/yghze the flarres.’ 


The word onlyght e, Chatterton has here 
{trangely applied as meaning to darken the 
{tars,’ whereas Mr. Byrant, by recurring to 


the Saxon, very reafonably fuppofes on- 
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/ych to have been the proper word, and the 
line will then mean to Ze ike, or to equal 
the ftars in number, The word cher7a 
faunet,, which Chatterton has inferted in 
the ‘** Introdu€tionne to Ella,” never did 
really exift, and Mr. Bryant fhews that 
the original word was certainly cherifaunce: 
and in the Second Eclogue, Chatterton 
has explained the word amenufed, by lef- 
ened, or diminifbed; whereas the fame able 
critic fhews, that it never had any fuch 
meaning, but that it really fignifies ac- 
curfed or abominable. _'Thefe and other 
fimilar miftakes (of which Mr. Bryant 
{pecifies a great number) he afferts, could 
never have happened, had Chatterton 
been any more than the mere tranfcriber 
of thefe extraordinary poems *. 

VI. With refpe& to the objection, that 
Rowley is not mentioned by other wri- 
ters, it is anfwered, that there exifted fo 

P 2 little 


see Mr. Bryant’s Obfervations, paffini. 
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little communication among mankind at 
that time, that Leland, who is a very 
curious writer, never makes the fmalleft 
mention of Canynge, Lydgate, or Oc- 
cleve. ‘That William of Worceftre, does 
not mention Rowley, becaufe, unlefs hif- 
tory demands it, writers do not commonly 
commemorate perfons before their death, 
and Rowley was apparently alive when 
William of Worceftre was at Briftol. In 
the regifter of the Diocefe of Wells, 
however, there are two perfons of the 
name of Thomas Rowley, mentioned as 
admitted into Holy Orders, one of whom 
might be the author of the poems*, In 
anfwer to the objection, why thefe manu- 
{cripts remained fo long unknown to the 
world, Mr. Bryant fays, **‘ We may not 
be able to account any more for thefe ma- 
nufcripts being fo long neglected, than for 
thofe of Hefychius, Phoedrus, and Velle- 

ius 


* Mr. Bryant’s Obf, p. §35, 543 544s 
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ius Paterculus having been in the fame 
fituation *:” and with refpect to the fe- 
creting of the originals by Chatterton, it 
is deemed a fufficient reply, that he might 
conceive very highly of their value, and 
therefore did not with to part with them, 
or he might be apprehenfive that they 
would be taken from him; and at laft, in 
his indignation againft the world, he pro- 
bably deftroyed all of them that remained 
at the time when he determined upon 
putting an end to his exiftence. 

VII. The conceffions of the adverfaries 
ought not to pafs unnoticed on this occa- 
fion. Mr. Warton admits, ‘that fome 
poems written by Rowley might have been 
preferved in Canynge’s cheft ; but if there 
were any, they were fo enlarged and im- 
proved by Chatterton, as to become en- 
tirely new compofitions -¢;” and in a fub- 

(he fequent 


* Ibid, 499. 
+ Hiftory of English Poetry. 


fJequent publication, fays, ‘* I will not 


deny that Chatterton might. difcover 
parchments of humble profe, containing 
Jocal memoirs and authentic deeds, illuf- 
trating the hiftory of Briftol. He might 
have difcovered biographical diaries,.. or 
other notices of the lives of Canynge, 
Ifcham, and Gorges.” ‘Thefe conceflions 
at leaft imply fomething of a doubt on the 
mind of the Laureat, concerning the ex- 
iftence of fome important manu({cripts, 
and feem of fome confideration in the 


cale of controverfy. 


Internal Evidence in favour of the authen-~ 
ticity of Rowley’s Poems. 

I. The internal evidence (which we 
may call pofitive) on this fide of the quef- 
tion is not very extenfive, and the bulk 
of it confifts in negative arguments, or a 
refutation of the adverfaries’ objedtions. 
The moft material proof is derived from 

the 
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the ALLUSIONS TO FACTS and CUSTOMs, 
of which there is not much probability, 
that Chatterton could have a competent 
knowledge. Thus, if the <* Dethe of 
Sir Charles Bawdin” be fuppofed, as Mr. 
Tyrwhitt himfelf thinks probable, to re- 
fer to the execution of Sir Baldwin of 
Fulford, the fact meets confirmation in 
all its circumftances, from a fragment 
publifhed by Hearne, and alfo from a par- 
liamentary roll of the eighth of Edward 
IV; neither which there is the leaft pro- 


1 


bability chat Chatterton ever faw*. Thus 


the names which occur ig the Battle of 
Haftings, may almoft all be authenticated 
from the old hiftorians; but they - are 
feattered in fach a variety of books, that 
rey could not be extracted without infi- 
nite labour, and feveral of the books 
vere in all probability not acceffible by 

Chatterton. 
Pz To 


Wr V1 Panes Sib os ee ea eee 
* Obfervations on Rowley’s poems, p- 14+ 
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To this head we may refer many par- 
ticulars concerning Canynge, &c. as re- 
Jated by Chatterton, fuch as his paying 
3000 marks to the king, pro pace fua 
habenda, &c. which are confirmed in an 
extraordinary manner by W. of Worceftre, 
whofe book was not made public till 1778, 
and which it was therefore impoffible 
Chatterton could fee previous to the pub- 
lication of his memoirs ; fuch is alfo the 
time of Canynge’s entering into Holy Or- 
ders, which is confirmed by the Epifco- 
pal regifter of Worcefter; and the anec- 
dote of the fteeple of Redcliffe church 
being burnt down by lightning in 1446. 
Of a fimiliar kind is a circumftance in the 
the orthography of the name Fe/campe, 
(which is the right orthography,) while 
Holingthead, the only author acceffible to 
Chatterton, has it F/i/champe. ‘The name 
of Robert Conful alfo, whom Rowley re- 
prefents as having repaired the caftle of 

Briftol, 
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Briftol, occurs in Leland, as the proprie- 
tor of that Caftle*. 

II. With regard to the sTYLE, coM- 
POSITION, and sENTIMENT. If the 
poems appear fuperior to the efforts of the 
firt fcholars at the revival of letters ; 
what are they, when confidered as the 
productions of an uneducated charity boy, 
not quite feventeen? Thofealfo who think 
that Chatterton could not reduce his genius 
to the ftandard of the age of Rowley, 
fhould, perhaps, rather wonder why he 
could never raife his own avowed produc- 
tions to an equal degree of excellence -f. 
The poems attributed to Rowley, if his, 
are as much the work of his infantine 
years, as his own mifcellaneous poems ; 


indeed, 


* See Bryant’s Obfervations, p. 314, 326, 343. &c. 

+ The moft effential difference that flrikes me between 
the poems of Rowley and Chatterton is, that the former 
are always built upon fome confiftent interefting plot, and 
are more uniformly excellent in the execution ; the latter are 
irregular fallies upon ill-felected or trifling fubjects. 
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indeed, many of the latter were compofed 
fome time after moft of Rowley’s were 
exhibited to the world ; that they fhould 
be inferior. in every excellence of poetry, 
is therefore a myftery not eafy to be ac- 
counted for. Againft the general propofi- 
tion, that poetry like other arts’is progref- 
five, and, never arrived to perfe@tion in an 
early age ; it has been judicioufly urged, that 
“* Genius is peculiar neither to age nor 
country,’ but that we have an example 
of one man (Homer), who in the very 
mfancy of all arts, without guide or pre- 
curfor, ** gaveto the world a work, which 


has been the admiration.and model of al] 


Fal 


fucceeding poets.” And though it be 
admitted, that Rowley’s poems are per- 
vaded by an uniform ftrain of excellence 
and tafte, which does not appear in the 
other works of his age now extant, yet 


when 


WU éEw Oe Bik 
* Matthias’s Effay, p. 93. 
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when we compare any compofition with 
another of the fame or of any prior age, 
the difference fubfifting, will frequently 
be found not to depend upon ézme, but 
upon the fituation, genius .and judgment 
of the re{pective authors -f. 

III. As to MeTRE, it-is faid, that 
in all languages the modes and meafures 
of verfe were originally invented and 
adopted from accidental circumftances, 
and agreeably to the tafte of different au- 
thors; and that very early in the Englith 
poetry, a great. variety of meafures are 
known to have prevailed, fuch is the 
octave ftanza,. which is not many re- 
moves from the ufual ftanza of Rowley, 
the feven lined ftanza, or Rithm Royal, 
and that of ten lines ufed by Chaucer in 
one of his fmaller poems. ‘Theargument 
founded on the fmoothnefs of the verfe, 
is attempted to be overturned by Mr. 

Bryant, 
# Matthias’s Eflay, p. 72. 
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Bryant, who has produced extra&ts from 
poems {till older than the age of Rowley, 
which are deficient neither in harmony 


nor cadence *, 


IV. The objection founded on the an- 
cient LANGUAGE of Rowley, is anfwer- 
ed by fuppofing that his language was 
probably provincial--. Several of the 
words objected to as of Chatterton’s coin- 
ing, have by more profound refearches 
been traced in ancient writers. Many 
words in Rowley’s poems cannot be found 
in thofe dictionaries and gloffaries, to 
which Chatterton had accefs${, and Chat- 
terton’s miftakes in tranfcribing and ex- 
plaining the old language of Rowley, 
have already been inftanced. | 

V. Many of the pretended imiTa- 
TIONS Of THE MODERN poets to be 

found 


* Obfervations, p. 425, &c, 552: 
+ Ibid, p. 1, to 25. 
t Matthias’s Effay, p. 77. 
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found in Rowley, are objected to upon 
good grounds, as being ideas obvious to 
Rowley or any man; and as to the 
others, why may we not fuppofe them, 
‘¢ infertions of Chatterton, either to pleafe 
his own ear, or to reftore fome parts 
which were loft, or in places where the 
words were difficult to be decypered *?” 
This argument acquires. great weight, 
when the temper and genius of Chatter- 
ton is confidered, and when it is recol- 
lected that all parties agree in the proba- 
bility of many interpolations being made 
by him; and if this argument be ad- 
mitted, it will in a great meafure account 
for the modern phrafelogy which fo fre- 
quently oecurs in thefe poems. 


In rejoinder to thefe arguments, a few 
facts have been ftated by thofe who fup- 
port 


* Matthias’s Effay, p. 109+ 
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port the title of Chatterton. if. That no 
writings or cheft depofited in Redcliffe 
church are mentioned in Mr. Canynge’s 
will, which has been carefully in{pected, 
nor any books except two, called « Lig- 
gers cum integra legenda,”’ which he 
leaves to be ufed oceafionally in the choir 
by the two chaplains eftablithed by him*, 
2d. To account for Chatterton’s extenfive 
acquaintance with old books out’ of the 
common line of reading, it is alledged that 
the old library at Briftol was, during his 
life time, of univerfal accefs, and Chatter- 
ton was actually introduced to it by the 
Rev. Mr. Catcott +. 3d. Chatterton’s ac- 
count of Canynge, &c. as far as it is coun- 
tenanced by William of Worceftre, (that 
is, as far as refpects his taking orders and 
paying a fine to the king) may be found 
in the epitaph on Mafter Canynge, ftill re- 

maining to be read by every perfon, both in 
Latin 


* 'Tywrhitt’s Vindication, p. 117. 
t+ Warton’s Inquiry, p. 111, 
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Latin and Englith, in Redcliffe church, 
which indeed appears to be the authority, 
that William of Worceftre himfelf has 
followed. Chatterton’s account alfo’ of 
Redcliffe fteeple, is to be found at the 


bottom of a print of that church, pub- 


| 


ifhed in 1746, by one John Halfpenny, 
<¢ in which was recounted the ruin of the 


fteeple in 1446, by a tempeft and fre. 


4th. As to the old vellum or p 


parchment 
on which Chatterton tranfcribed his frag- 
ments, it is obferved, that ‘* at the bot- 
tom of each theet of old deeds, (of which 
there were many in the Briftol cheft) there 
is ufually a blank fpace of about four or 
five inches in breadth;” and this ex- 
actly agrees with the fhape and fize of the 
largeft fragment which he has exhibited, 
viz. Eight and a half inches long, and 
four and a-half broad . 
* Tywrhitt’s Vindication, p. 113) 212 


+ Curfory Obfervations, p. 29. 
‘THus 
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Tuus I have exhibited as faithfully as 
I was able, an abftract of the arguments 
on both fides of this curious literary quef{- 
tion. To the examination I fat down with 
a {ceptical mind; nor can I recollect be- 
ing influenced during the progrefs of the 
inquiry in a fingle inftance, by the au- 
thority of names, by the force of ridicule, 
or the partialities of friendfhip. Some 
remarks, I believe, I may have added, 
which are not to be found in other books; 
in this, however, I am not confcious of 
having favoured one party more than 
the other, but efteemed it a part of my 
duty to ftate the obfervations as they rofe 
in my mind from a confideration of the 
facts. I fhall not intrude upon my rea- 
ders any verdict of my own concerning 
the iffue of the controverfy; fince my 
only intention was to enable them, from a 
view of the arguments, to form their own 


conclufions ; leaving them ftill open to 
the 
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the impreffion of any additional or more 
fatisfactory evidence that may hereafter 
arife. Icannot, however, lay afide my 
pen without one general reflection. It is 
impoffible to perufe the ftate of this con- 
troverfy, without fmiling at the folly and 
vanity of pofthumous fame. The author 
of thefe poems, whoever he was, certainly 
never flattered himfelf with the expecta- 
tion that they would ever excite half the 
curiofity, or half the admiration which 
they have excited in the literary world. 
If they really be the productions of Row- 
ley, one of the firft, both in order and 
in merit of our Englith poets, is defraud- 
ed of more than half his reputation ; if 
they be the works of Chatterton, they 
neither ferved to raife him in the opinion 
of his intimate acquaintance and friends, 
nor to procure for him the comforts or 
even the neceffaries of life. He has de- 


{cended to his grave with a dubious cha- 


Q. racter ; 
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racter ; and the only praife which can be 
accorded him by the warmeft of his ad- 
mirers, is that of an elegant and ingenious 


impottor. 


For the fatisfaction of thofe readers, 
who may with to review the whole con- 
troverfy at large, and for the information 
of pofterity, I fubjoin the moft accurate 
lift I have been able to procure of all the 
publications which have appeared on both 
fides. 7 


A Lift of the various Publications upon the Subject of 
Row ey’s Pores, for and againft their Authenticity. 


Epirrions oF ROWLEY. 


Poems, fuppofed to have been written at Briftol by Thomas 

Rowley, and others, in the Fifteenth Century ; the greateft 

art now firft publifhed from the moft authentic Copies, 

with an engraved Specimen of one ofthe MS. To which 

are added, a Preface, an Introdu€tory Account of the fe- 
veral Pieces, and a Gloffary. Ed. 8vo. 1777. 
N. B. This Edition has been reprinted, 


Ditto: with a Commentary, in which the Antiquity of 
them is confidered and defended, by Jeremiah Milles, 
D.D. Dean of Exeter, Ed. 4to. 1782. 


THs 
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Tue E1icuruH Settion of Mr. Warton’s Second Volume of 
the Hiftory of Englith Poetry, with the Notes to it. 


Remarks onthe Eighth Se&tion of Mr. Warton’s Second 
Volume of the hhiitory of Englith Poetry. 
Payne, Mews-Gate. 


Two Letters by the Hon. Mr. Horace Walpole ; printed 
at Strawberry-hill.—Reprinted, (by his permiflion) in 
the Gentleman’s Magazines for April, May, June, July, 
1782. 


APPENDIX, containing fome Obfervations upon the Lan- 
guage of the Poems attributed to Rowley, tending to 
prove, that they were written not by any ancient Author, 
but entirely by Thomas Chatterton. Payne, Mews-Gate. 


NB: Vhts Appendix is zow cenerally annexed to the 8vo. 
Edition of Rowley’s Poems. 


OzseRvaTions on the Poems attributed to Rowley, tend- 
ing to prove, that they were really written by Him and 
other Ancient Authors. To which are added, Remarks 
on the Appendix of the Editor (of the 8vo. Ed). of Row- 
ley’s Poems. Bathurft, Fleet-Street. 


OxsERVATIONS upon the Poems of ‘Thomas Rowley ; in 
which the Authenticity of thofe Poems is afcertained. By 
Jacob Bryant, Efq. Payne, Meas-Gate, Se. 


Cursory Obfervations on the Poems attributed to Thomas 
Rowley, a Prieft in the fifteenth Century : with fome Re- 
marks on the Commentaries on thefe Poems, by the Re- 
verend Dr. Jeremiah Milles, Dean of Exeter, and Jacob 


Bryant, Efq. Nichols and Walter, Charing-cro/s. 


An Ewnaurry into the Authenticity of the Poems attribu- 
ted to Thomas Rowley, in which the Arguments of the 


Oe Dean 
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Dean of Exeter and Mr. Bryant are examined. By Tho- 
mas Warton, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
F.S.A. Dodfley, Pall-Mall. 


SrricTurEs upon a Pamphlet entitled, «* Curfory Ob- 
fervations on the Poems attributed to Rowley, a Prieft in 
the Fifteenth Century.’? With a Poftfcript on Mr. Tho- 
mas Warton’s Enquiry into the fame Subject. By. E. B. 
Greene, Efq. Stockdale, Piccadilly. 


A VinpicarTion of the Aprenptx to the Poems called 
Rowley’s: In Reply to the Anfwers of the Dean of Exe- 
ter, Jacob Bryant Efq. and a third anonymous Writer ; 
with fome further obfervations upon thofe Poems, and an 
Examination of the Evidence which has been produced in 
Support of their Authenticity. By ‘Thomas Tyrwhitt. 

Payne, Mew’s-Gate. 


An Essay on the Evidence, External and Internal, relating 
to the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley and others, 
in the Fifteenth Century, containing a general View of 
the whole Controverfy. By Thomas James Mathias. 

Bechet, Pall Mall. 


To which may be added various fhorter Compofitions on the 
Subject (too numerous to fpecify) inferted in the different 
monthly Magazines. 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX. 


The following Poem was copied from a manufcript 
of CHATTERTON, and the Editor believes bas 
never before been prefented to the Public. 


Then Ack Toh PO Por PNG, 


By a BOOKSELLER’s JOURNEYMAN. 


V ers'p by experience in the fubtle art, 
The miyft’ries of a title I impart : 

Teach the young author how to pleafe the town ; 
And make the heavy drug of rhime go down. 
Since Curl, immortal, never dying name, 

A double pica in the book of fame, 

By various arts did various dunces prop, 

And tickled every fancy to his fhop: 

Who can like Pottinger enfure a book ? 

Who judges with the folid tafte of Cooke? 
Villains exalted in the midway fky, 

Shall live again, to drain your purfes dry : 
Nor yet unrivall’d they; fee Baldwin comes, 
Rich in inventions, patents, cuts and hums: 

. The honorable Bofwell writes, tis true, 
What elfe can Paoli’s fupporter do ? 


Q3 
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The trading wits endeavour to attain, 
Like bookfellers, the world’s firft idol—gain : 
For this they puff the heavy Goldfmith’s line, 


And hail his fentiment tho’ trite, divine ; 
For this, the patriotic bard complains, 
And Bingley binds poor liberty in chains : 


For this was every reader’s faith deceiv’d, 
And Edmund {wore what nobody believ’d: 
For this the wits in clofe difeuifes fight ; 
For this the varying politicians write ; 


For this each month new magazines are fold, 
With dullnefs fill’?d and tran{cripts of the old, 
The Town and Country~ftruck a lucky hit, 
Was novel, fentimental, full of wit: 

Apeing her walk, the fame fuccefs to find, 
The Court and City hobbles far behind ; 
Sons of Apollo learn, merit’s no more 

Than a good frontifpiece to grace her door ; 
The author who invents a title well, 

Will always find his cover’d dullnefs fell ; 


Flexney and every bookfeller will buy, — 


Bound in neat calf, the work will never die. 


VAMP. 


July 22, 1770. 


LETTERS 


LHOMAS CHATTER TON. 


Pepe) ree ena ie 


London, April 26, 1770. 
Dear Mother, 

Here I am, fafe, and in high fpirits 
—To give you a journal of my tour 
would not be unneceflary. After riding 
in the bafket to Briflington, I mounted 
the top of the coach, and rid eafy; and 
agreeably entertained with the converfa- 
tion of a quaker zu dre/s, but little fo-in 
perfonals and behaviour. This laughing 
friend, who is a carver, lamented his 
having fent his tools to Worcefter, as 


otherwife he would have accompanied me 


Q.4 to 
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to London. I left him at Bath; when, 
finding it rained pretty faft, I entered an 
infide paffenger to Speenhamland, | the 
half-way ftage, paying feven fhillings. 
"Twas lucky I did fo, for it {fnowed all 
night, and on Marlborough Downs the 
{now was near a foot high. 

At feven in the morning I breakfafted 
at Speenhamland, and then mounted the 
coach-box for the remainder of the day, 
which was a remarkable fine one. — Ho- 
neft gee-ho complimented me with af- 
furing me, that I fat bolder and tighter 
than any perfon who ever rid with him. 
—Dined at Stroud moft Juxuriantly, 
with a young gentleman who had flept 
all the preceding night in the machine ; 
and an old mereantile genius, whofe 
{chool-boy fon had a great deal of wit, 
as the father thought, in remarking that 
Windfor was as old as our Saviour's 
time. 


Got 
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Got into London about five o’clock in 
the evening —called upon Mr. Edmunds, 
Mr. Fell, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Dod{- 
ley. Great encouragement from them ; 
all approved of my defign ;— {hall foon 
be fettled. Call upon Mr. Lambert ; 


fhew him this, or tell him, if I deferve 


a recommendation, he would oblige me 
to give me one—if I do not, it will be 
beneath him to take notice of me. Seen 
all aunts, coufins —all well—and I am 
welcome. Mr, T. Weniley is alive, and 


coming home. Sifter, grandmother, 


&c. &c. &c. remember. —I remain, 
Your dutiful fon, 


T. Chatterton. 


L Est iver 
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LT Meee 
Shoreditch, London, May 6, 1970. 
Dear Mother, 

I am furprifed that no letter has been 
fent in anfwer to my laft. Iam fettled, 
and in fuch a fettlement as I would de- 
fire. I get four guineas a month by one 
Magazine: fhall engage to write a Hif- 
tory of England, and other pieces, which 
will more than double that fum, Occa- 
fional effays for the daily papers would 
more than fupport me. What a glorious 
profpectt! Mr. Wilkes knew me by my 
writings fince I firft correfponded with 
the bookfellers here. I fhall vifit him 
next week, and by his intereft will in- 
fure Mrs. Ballance the Trinity-Houfe. 
He affirmed that what Mr. Fell had of 
mine could not be the writings of a 
youth; and expreffed a defire to know 


the author. By the means of another 
bookfeller 


~ 
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bookfeller I fhall be introduced to Townf- 
hend and Sawbridge. Jam quite familiar 
at the Chapter Coffee-houfe, and know 
all the geniufes there. A character is 
now unneceflary ; an author carries his 
character in his pen. My fitter will im- 
prove herfelf in drawing. My grand- 
mother is, I hope, well. Briftol’s mer- 
cenary walls were never deftined to hold 
me—there, I was out of my element; 
now, I am in it— London! Good Godi 
how fuperior is London to that de{pica- 
ble place Briftol !—-Here is none of your 
little meanneffes, none of your mercenary 
{ecurities, which difgrace that miferable 
hamlet.—Drefs, which is in Brifto] an 
eternal fund of fcandal, is here only in- 
troduced as a fubjec&t of praife; if a man 
drefles well, he has tafte; if carelefs, he 
has his own reafons for fo doing, and is 
prudent. Need I remind you of the 
contraft? The poverty of authors is a 


common 
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common obfervation, but not always a 
true one. No author can be poor who 
underftands the arts of bookfellers— 
Without this neceflary knowledge, the 
greateft genius may ftarve; and, with 
it, the greateft dunce live in fplendor. 
This knowledge I have pretty well dipped 
into.— The Levant man of war, in 
which T. Wenfley went out, is at Portf- 
mouth; but no news from him yet.— 
I lodge in one of Mr. Walmfley’s beft 
rooms. Let Mr. Cary copy the letters on 
the other fide, and give them to the per- 
fons for whom they are defigned, if not | 


too much labour for him. 
I remain, yours, &c. 
T. Chatterton. 


P.S. I have fome trifling prefents for 


my mother, fifter Thorne, &c. 


Sunday morning, 


For 
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Mor MrT. tCracrsy. 


I have fent you a tafk. I hope no 
unpleafing one. Tell all your acquaint- 
ance for the future to read the Freehold- 
er’s Magazine. When you haveany thing 
for publication, fend it to me, and it fhall 
moft certainly appear in fome periodical 
compilation. Your laft piece was, by the 
ignorance of a corrector, jumbled under 
the confiderations in the acknowledge- 
ments. But Irefcued it, and infifted on 
its appearance, 


Your friend, 


Direct for me, to be left at the Chapter 


Coffee-houfe, Pater-nofter-row. 


Mr. Henry Karo, 


If you have not forgot Lady Betty, any 
Complaint, Rebus, or Enigma, on the 
dear charmer, directed for me, to be left at 


the 
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the Chapter Coffee-houfe, Pater-nofter- 
row—fhall find a place in fome Magazine, 
or other; as I am engaged in many. 
Your friend, | 
T. Chatterton. 


Mr. WrLLiaAM SMITH. 

When you have any poetry for publi- 
cation, fend it to me, to be left at the 
Chapter Coffee-houfe, Pater-nofter-row, 
and it fhall moft certainly appear. 


Your friend, 


sy 3 Ord 


Mrs. BAKER. 


The fooner I fee you the better—fend 
me as foonas poflible Rymfdyk’s addrefs. 


(Mr. Cary will leave this at Mr. Flower’s, 
Small-ftreet. ) 


Mr. Masovwn. 
Give me a fhort profe defeription of the 
fituation of Nafh—and the poetic addition 


{hall 
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fhall appear in fome Magazine. * Send me 
alfo whatever you would have publithed, 
and direct for me, to be left at the Chap-~ 
ter Coffee-houfe, Pater-nofter-row. 
Your friend, 
T. Chatterton. 


Mr. Mart. MEaser, 


Begging Mr. Meafe’s pardon for making 
public ufe of his name lately—I hope he 
will remember me, and tell all his ac- 
quaintance to read the Freeholder’s Maga- 
zine for the future. 


T. Chatterton. 


Ent, e 
Mr. Thaire Mr. Rudhall Mr.Ward 
Mr. Gafter Mr. Thomas Mr. Kalo 


Mr.A.Broughton Mr. Carty Mr.Smith 
Mr.J. Broughton Mr. Hanmor &c. &c. 
Mr. Williams Mr, Vaughan 
to read the Freeholder’s Magazine. 
LET TER 
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DET. D BeRolk 


King’s Bench, for the prefent, May 145 17706 
Dear Madam, 

Don’t be furprized at the name of the 
place. Iam not here as a prifoner. Mat- 
ters go on {wimmingly: Mr. Fell having 
offended certain perfons, they have fet his 
creditors upon him, and he is fafe in the 
King’s Bench. I have been bettered by 
this accident: His fucceffors in the Free- 
holder’s Magazine, knowing nothing of 
the matter, will be glad to engage me, on 
my own terms. Mr. Edmunds has been 
tried before the Houfe of Lords, fentenced 
to pay a fine, and thrown into Newgate. 
Elis misfortunes will be to me of no little 
fervice. Laft week, being in the pit of 
Drury Lane, Theatre, I contracted an im-~ 
mediate acquaintance (which you know 1s 


no hard tafk to me). with a young gentle- 
man 
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man in Cheapfides. partner in a mufic 
fhop, the greateft in the city,. Hearing I 
could write, he defired me to write a few 
fongs for him: this I did the fame night, 
and conveyed them to him the next morn- 
ing. Thefe he fthewed to a Doétor in 
Mufic, and I am invited to treat with this 
Dotter, on the footing of a compofer, for 
Ranelagh and the Gardens, Bravo, hey 
boys, up we go!— Befides the advantage 
of vifiting thefe expenfiveand polite places 
gratis ; My vanity will be fed with the 
fight of my name in copper-plate, and my 
fitter will receive a bundle of printed fongs, 
the words by her brother. Thefe are not 
all my acquifitions: a gentleman who 
knows me at the Chapter, as an author, 
would have introduced me as a companion 
te the young Duke of Northumberland, 
in his intended general tour. But; alas! 
I {peak no tongue but my own !— But 
fo return once more to a place I am 

R . fiekeneg 
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fickened to write of, Briftol. Though, as 
an apprentice, none had greater liberties, 
yet the thoughts of fervitude killed me: 
now I have that for my labour, I always 
reckoned the firft of my pleafures, and 
have ftill, my liberty. As to the clearance, 
Iam ever ready to give it; but really I 
underftand fo little of the law, that I be- 
lieve Mr. Lambert muft draw it. Mrs. 
L. brought what you mention. Mrs. 
Hughes is as well-as age will permit her 
to be, and my coufin does very well. 

L will get fome patterns worth your 
acceptance ; and wifh you and my fifter 
would improve yourfelves in drawing, as 
it is here a valuable and. never-failing ac- 
My box {hall be attended 


to; I hope my books are in it-if not, 


quifition. 


fend them; and particularly Catcott’s 
Hutchinfonian jargon on the Deluge, and. 
the M.S. Gloflary, compofed of one 
My 
fifter 


{mall book, annexed. to a larger. 
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fifter will remember me to Mifs Sandford, 
[ have not quite forgot her; though there 
are {o many pretty milleners, &c. that 
{ have almoft forgot mytfelf.——Carty 
will think on me: upon inquiry, I find 
his trade dwindled into nothing here. 
A man may very nobly ftarve by it; but 
he muft have luck indeed, who can live 


by it. 


Mifs Rumfey, if the comes to 
London, would do well, as an old ac- 
quaintance, to fend me her addrefy.——. 
London is not Briftol—We may patrole 
the town for a day, without raifing’ oné 
whifper, or nod of fcandal.—If the’ re. 
fufes, the curfe of all antiquated virgin’s 
light on her: may fhe be refufed, when 
fhe fhall requeft! Mifs Rumfey will tell 
. Mifs Baker, and Mifs Baker will tell Mifs 
Porter, that Mifs Porter’s favoured hum- 
_ ble fervant, though but & young man, is a 


very old lover; and in the eight-and- 


fiftieth year of his age: But that, as Lap- . 


ISS pet 


a “2 rs 


| 


ee ies 


a 
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pet fays, is the flower of a man's days; 
and when a lady can’t get a young huf- 
band, fhe muft put up with an old bed- 
fellow. I left Mifs Singer, I am forry 
to fay it, in a very bad way ; that is, ina 
way to be married. But mum—A{k 
Mifs Suky Webb the reft; if the knows, 


fhe’ll tell ye.-—I beg her pardon for re- 


vealing the fecret; but when the knot is 
fattened, fhe fhall know how I came by 
it.—Mifs Thatcher may depend upon it, 
that, if I am not in love with her, I am 
in love with nobody elfe: I hope. fhe is 
well; and if that whining, fighing, dy- 
ing pulpit-fop, Lewis, has not finifhed 


| 
= 
bt 
| 


his languifhing lectures, I hope fhe will 
fee her amorofo next Sunday.—If Mifs 
Love has no objection to having acrambo 
fong on her name publithed, it fhall be 
done. — Begging pardon of Mifs Cotton 
for whatever has happened to offend her, 
I can affure her it has happened without 


my 
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my confent. I did not give her this af 
furance when in Briftol, |‘ Jeft it thould 
feem like an attempt to avoid the anger: 
of her furious brother. Inquire, when 
you can, how Mifs Broughton received 
her billet. Let my fifter fend me a jour- 
nal of all the tranfaGions of the females 
within the circle of your acquaintance. 
Let Mifs Watkins know, that the letter 
fhe made herfelf ridiculous by, was never 
intended for her; but another young lady 
in the neighbourhood, of \the fame name. 
I promifed, before my departure, to write 
to fome hundreds, I believe; but, what 
with writing for publications, and going 
to places of public diverfion, which is 
as abfolutely neceffaty to me as food, I 
find but. little time to write to you. As 
to Mr. Barrett, Mr. Catcott, Mr. Bur- 
gum, &c. éc. they -rate literary » lumber 
fo low, that I believe an author, in their 
eftimation, muft be. poor. indeed}. But 


Ru here 
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here matters are otherwife; had Rowley 
been a Londoner, inftead of a Briftowyan, 


I could have lived by copying his works. 


In my humble opinion, I am under 
very few obligations to any perfons in 
Briftol: one, indeed, has obliged me; but, 
as moft do, in a manner which makes his 
obligation no obligation. — My youthful 
acquaintances will not take it in dudgeon, 
that I do not write oftener to them, than 
I believe I fhall: but, as I had the happy 
art of pleafing in converfation, my com- 
pany was often liked, where I did not 
like: and to continue a correfpondence 
under fuch circumftances, would be ridi- 
culous, Let my fifter improve in copying 
mufic, drawing, and every thing which 
requires genius: in Briftol’s mercantile 
ftyle thofe things may be ufelefs, if not 
a detriment to her; but here they are 
Inform Mr. Rhife 
that nothing fhall be wanting, on my 


part, 


highly profitable. 
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part, in the bufinefs he was fo kind as to 
employ me in; fhould be glad of a line 
from him, to know whethet he would 
engage in the marine départment; or 
{pend the reft of his days, fafe, on dry 
ground. Intended waiting on the Duke 
of Bedford relative to the Trinity-Houfe; 
but his Grace is dangeroufly ill. My 
grandmother, I hope, enjoys the ftate of 
health I left her in. I am Mifs Webb’s 
humble fervant. ‘Thorne fhall not be 
forgot, when I remit the {mall trifles to 
you. Notwithftanding Mrs. B’s not be-~ 
ing able to inform me of Mr. Garfed’s 
addrefs, through the clofenefs of the pi- 
ous Mr. Ewer, I luckily ftumbled upon 
it this morning. 


I remain, &c. &c. &c. &c. 
Monday Evening. Thomas Chatterton. 


(Direé& for me, at Mr, Walmfley’s, at Shoreditch—only.) 


R4 LETTER 
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Ly ET 


Tom’s Coffee-houfe, London, May 30, 177. 
Dear Sifter, 

There is fuch a noife of bufinefs and 
politicks in the room, that my inaccuracy 
in writing here, is highly excufable. « My 
prefent profeffion obliges me to frequent 
places of the beft refort,, To begin with, 
what every female converfation’ begins 
with, drefs: I employ my money now in 
fitting myfelf fafhionably, and getting into 
good company; this laft article’ always 
brings me in intereft. . But I have en- 
gaged to live with a gentleman, the bro- 
ther of a Lord (a Scotch one indeed), 
who is going to advance pretty. deeply 
into the bookfelling branches: 1 fthall 
have lodging and boarding, genteel and 
elegant, gratis: this article, in the quar- 
ter of the town he lives, with worfe ac- 
commodations, would be sol. per annum. 


I hall 
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i fhall have, likewife, no inconfiderable 
premium; and affure yourfelf every month 
fhall end to your advantage: I will fend 
you two filks this fummer ; and expec, 
in anf{wer to this, what colours you pre- 
fer. My mother fhall not be forgotten. 
My employment will be writing a’ volu- 
minous Hiftory of London, to appear in 
numbers the beginning of the next win- 
ter. As this will not, like writing poli- 
tical effays, oblige me to go to the coffee- 
houfe, I fhall be able to ferve you the 
more by it: but it will neceffitate me'to 
go to Oxford, Cambridge, Lincoln, Co- 
ventry, and every collegiate church near ; 
not at all difagreeable journeys, and not 
to me expenfive. The Manufcript Glof- 
fary, I mentioned in my laft, muft not 
be omitted. If money flowed as faft 
upon me as honours, I would give you a 
portion of 5000]. You have, doubtlefs, 
heard of the Lord Mayor’s remonftrating 

and 
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and addreffing the King: but it will be 
a piece of news, to inform you that I 
have been with the Lord Mayor on the 
occafion. Having addreffed an effay to 
his Lordthip, it was very well received ; 
perhaps better than it deferved; and I 
waited on his Lordfhip, to have his ap- 
probation, to addres a fecond letter to 
him, on the fubje&t of the remonftrance, 
and its reception. His Lordthip received 
me as politely as a citizen could’; and 
warmly invited me to call on him again. 
The reft is a fecret But the devil of 


the matter is, there’s no money to be got 


of this fide the queftion. Intereft is of 
the other fide.. But he is a poor author, 
who cannot write on both fides. I be- 
lieve I may be introduced (and, if Iam 
not, I'll introduce myfelf) to a ruling 
power-in the Court party. I might have 
a recommendation to Sir George Cole- 
brook, an Eaft-India Director, as quali- 

fied 
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fied for an office no ways defpicable; but 
I fhall not take a ftep to the fea, whilft I 
can continue on land. I went yefterday 
to Woolwich, to fee Mr. Wenfley; he is 
paid to-day. The artillery is no unplea- 
fing fight, if we bar reflection, ‘and do 
not confider how much mifchief it may 
do. Greenwich Hofpital and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral are the only ftru@tures which 
could reconcile me to any thing out of 
the Gothic. Mr. Carty will hear from 
me foon: multiplicity of literary bufi- 
nefs muft be my excufe.—I condole with 
him, and my dear Mifs Sandford, in the 
misfortune of Mrs. Carty: my phyfical 
advice is, to leech her temples plenti- 
fully: keep her very low in diet; as 
much in the dark as poffible. Nor is 
this laft prefcription the whim of an old 
woman: whatever hurts the eyes, affects 
the brain: and the particles of light, 


when 


L | 
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when the fun is in the fummer figns, are 
highly prejudicial to the eyes; and it is 
from this fympathetic effect, that. the 
head-ach is general in fummer. But, 
above all, talk to her but little, and ne- 
ver contradic her in any thing. This 
may be of fervice. [hope it will, Did 
a paragraph appear in your paper of Sa- 
turday laft, mentioning the inhabitants of 
London’s having opened another view of 
St. Paul’s; and advifing. the corporation, 
or veftry of Redclift, to procure a more 
compleat view of Redclift church? . My 
compliments to Mifs Thatcher: if I am 
in love, I am; though the devil take me, 
if I can tell with whom itis. I believe 
I may addrefs her in the words of Scrip- 
ture, which no doubt fhe reveres; ‘* If 
you had not ploughed with my heifer” 
(or bullcck rather), ‘* you had not found 
out my riddle.” Humbly thanking Mifs 

Rumfey 
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Rumfey for her complimentary expreffion, 
I cannot think it fatisfatory. . Does the, 
or does fhe not, intend coming to Lon- 
don? Mrs. O’Coffin has not yet got a 
place; but there is not the leaft doubt 
but fhe will in a little time. | 
Effay-writing has this advantage, you 
are fure of conftant pay; and when you 
have once wrote a piece which makes the 
author enquired after, you may bring the 
bookfellers to your own terms. -Effays 
on the patriotic fide fetch no more than 
what the copy is fold for. As the patriots 
themfelves are fearching for a place, they 
have no gratuities to fpare. So fays one 
of’ the beggars, in a temporary alteration 


of mire, in the Jovial Crew: 
3 


A patriot was my occupation, 
It got me a name but no pelf: 
Till, ftarv’d for the good of the nation, 
I begg’d for the good of myfelf. 
Fal, lal; &c. 


1 told 
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I told them, if ’twas. not for me, 
Their freedoms would all go to pot; 
I promis’d to fet them all’ free, 
But never a farthing I got. 
Fal, lal, &c. 


— On the other hand, unpopular effays 
will not even be accepted ; and you mutt 
pay to have them printed: but then you 
feldom lofe by it. Courtiers are fo fen- 
fible of their deficiency in merit, that 
they generally reward all who know how 
to daub them with an appearance of it. 
Friend 


Slude may depend upon my endeavouring 


To return to private affairs 


to find the publications’ you mention. 
They publith the Gofpel Magazine here. 
For a whim I write in it. I believe there 
are not any fent to Briftol; they are hard- 
ly worth the carriage —methodiftical, and 
unmeaning. With the ufual ceremonies 
tomy mother, and. grandmother; and fin- 
cerely, without ceremony, wifhing them 


both 
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both happy; when it is in my power to 
make them fo, they hall be fo; and with 
my kind remembrance to Mifs Webb, and 


Mifs Thorne; I remain, as I ever was, 
Yours, &c. to the end of the chapter, 


Thomas Chatterton. 


P.S. Tam this minute pierced through 
the heart by the black eye of a young 
lady, driving along in a Hackney-coach. 


Tam quite in love: if my love lafts 
till that time, you fhall hear of it in my 


next. 


bk ot BOL DY aE EN * Aaa 
June'19,, 1770. 
Dear Sifter, 
I have-an horrid: cold, 


ef the manner of my catching it: may 


The relation 


give you more pleafure than. the circum- 
{tance itfelf. As I wrote: very. late Sunday 
| night 
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night (or rather very early Monday morn- 
ing), I thought to have gone to bed 
pretty foon laft night: when, being half 
undrefled, I heard a very doleful voice, 
finging Mifs Hill’s favorite bedlamite 
fong. The hum-drum of the voice fo 
ftruck me, that though I was obliged to 
liften a long while before I could hear 
the words, I found the fimilitude in the 
found. After hearing her with pleafure 
drawl for above half an hour, fhe jumped 
into a brifker tune, and hobbled out the 


ever-famous fong, in which poor Jack 


Fowler was to have been fatirized. 
«© T put my hand into a bufh: I prick’d 
*¢ my finger to the bone: I faw a fhip 
‘¢ failing along: I thought the fweeteft 
sé flowers to find:”’ and other pretty 


flowery expreflions, were twanged with 


no inharmonious bray. I now ran to 
the window, and threw up the fafh; re 
folyed to be fatisfied, whether or no it 


was 
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was the identical Mifs Hill, i propria 
perfona.———But, alas! it was a perfon 
whofe twang is very well known, when 
fhe is awake, but who had drank fo much 
royal bob (the gingerbread-baker for that, 
you know), that fhe was now finging her- 
{elf afleep. This fomnifying liquor had 
made her voice fo like the fweet echo of 
Mifs Hill’s, that if I had not confidered 
that fhe could not fee her way up to 
London, I fhould abfolutely have ima- 


There was a fellow and 


gined it hers 
a girl in one corner, more bufy in at- 
tending to their own affairs, than the 
melody. 

This part of the letter, for fome lines, 
as not legible. 
2. ++. . the morning) from Marybone 
gardens; I faw the fellow in the cage at 
the. watch-houfe, in the parifh of St. 
Giles ; and the nymph is an inhabitant of 
one of Cupid’s inns of Court. —~— There 
_ Was one fimilitude it would be injuttice 
S 
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to let flip. A drunken fifhman, who fells 
foufe mackarel, and other delicious dain- 
ties, to the eternal detriment of all two- 
penny ordinaries ; as his beft commodity, 
his falmon, goes off at three halfpence 
the piece: this, itinerant merchant, this 
moveable fith-ftall, having likewife had 
his dofe of bob-royal, ftood ftill for a 
while; and then joined chorus, in a tone 
which would have laid half a dozen law- 
yers, pleading for their fees, fait afleep ; 
this naturally reminded me of Mr. Hay- 
thorne’s fong of 
«« Says Plato, who oy oy oy fhould man be vain ??” 

However, my _ entertainment, though 
fweet enough in itfelf has a difh of four 
fauce ferved up in it; for I have a moft 
horrible wheezing in the throat: but I 
don’t repent that I have this cold; for 
there are fo many noftrums here, that ‘tis 
worth a man’s while to get a diftemper, 
he can be cured fo cheap. 


June 2gth, 1770. 


My 
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My cold is over and gone. If the 
above did not recall to your mind fome 
fcenes of laughter, you have loft your 


ideas of rifibility. 


eae eet ie 


Dear Mother, 

I fend you in the box—fix cups and 
faucers with two bafons, for my fifter— 
If a china tea pot and cream pot, is in 
your opinion, neceffary, I will fend them, 
but I am informed they are unfafhion- 
able, and that the red china, which you 


a 


are provided with, is more in ufe 
cargo of patterns, for yourfelf, with a 


{nuff box, right French and very curious 
in my opinion. 
S 2 Two 


* Chatterton had probably changed his lodging a little 
before he wrote this letter. . It is a remarkable paflage 
where he fays, he wifhes fhe had fent him up his red pocket 
book, ‘* as "tis very material.”? ‘* More graver,”’ in the 
13th line, confirms Mr. Bryant’s Opinion, p. 481, ‘that he 
was not well grounded in the firft principles of Grammar.” 
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Two fans—the filver one, is more 


grayer than the other, which would fuit 


my fifter bet —— But that I leaye to you’ 
both. 

Some Britifh herb fnuff, in the box; 
be careful how you open it—(This I 
omit left it injure the other matters) 

Some Britifh herb tobacco for my grand~ 
mother, fome trifles for Thorne. Be af- 
fured whenever I have the power, my will 
won't be wanting to teftify, that I re- 


member you 


Yours, 


July 8, 1770. T., Chatterton, 


N.B.-—-I fhall foreftall your intended 
journey, and pop down upan you at 
Chriftmas 

J.could have wifhed, you had fent my 


red pocket book, as ’tis very material 
I bought two very curious twifted pipes 
for my grandmother; but both breaking; 
I was afraid to buy others left they fhould 
break 
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break in the box; and being loofe, in- 


jure the china. Have you heard any 


thing further of the clearance 


Dire& for me at Mrs, Angels’, Sack-maker, Brooke 
Street, Holborn. 


*¢ Mrs, Chatterton.” 
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Dear Sifter, 

I have fent you fome china and a fan. 
You have your choice of two. Iam fur- 
prifed that you chofe purple and gold. I 
went into the fhop to buy it: but it is 
the moft difagreeable colour I ever faw—~ 
dead, lifelefs, and inelegant. Purple and 
pink, or Jemon and pink, are more gen- 
teel and lively. Your anfwer in this af- 
fair will oblige me. Be affured, that | 
fhall ever make your wants, my wants; 
and ftretch to the utmoft to ferve you, 
Remember me to Mifs Sandford, Mifs 
Rumfey, Mifs Singer, &c. &c. &c. 


As 
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As to the fongs, I have waited this 
week for them, and have not had time to 
copy one perfectly: when the feafon’s 
over, you will have ’em allin print. I 
had pieces laft month in the following 
Magazines : 

Gofpel Magazine, 

Town and Country, viz. 
Maria Friendlefs. 
Falfe Step. 
Hunter of Oddities, 
To Mifs Buth, &c. 


Court and City. London. Poli- 

tical Regifter, &c. &c. 
The’ Chriftian Magazine, as they are 
not to be had perfect, are not worth buy- 


ing 


I remain, 


Yours, 


T. Chatterton. 
July 11, 1770. 
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I am now about an Oratorio, which, 
when finifhed, will purchafe you a gown. 
You may be certain of feeing me before 
the 1 of January, 1771.—The clear- 
ance is immaterial. —- My mother may ex- 
pect more patterns. — Almoft all the next 
Town and Country Magazine is mine. 
I have an univerfal acquaintance : — my 
company is courted every where; and, 
could I humble myfelf to go into a 
compter, could have had twenty places 
before now: — but I muft be among the 
great; ftate matters {uit me better than 
commercial. The ladies are not out of 
my acquaintance. I have a deal of bufi- 
nefs now, and muft therefore bid you 


adieu. You will have a longer letter from 


me foon and more to the purpofe, 


Yours, 


T. Ce 
20th July, 1770. 
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Y. Faith in Chrift a pofitive Duty. || 10s On the Government of the Paf- 

ze The Characters of the Infidel and |} fions. 
Enthufiaft compared. 11» The Charaéters of the Hypo- 
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4. The Nature and Defign of Prayer, I in Religious Knowledge. 

§- On human Happinefs, and the |} 13. On Preparation for Death. 
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6. On the effential Duties of Life. || 15. On Confcience. 

7- On Humility. | 16. On Toleration. 

8. On Temperance. }17¢ On Inoculation. 

g- On the Licentioufnefs of the | 
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I 


ESSAYS HISTORICAL ann MORAL: 
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t, The Progrefs of Manners and So-||10. Republican Government com- 
ciety. pared with Monarchy. 

2- The Influence of phyfical and||11. The Principles of Morals. 
moral Caufes on the human Mind. |/12. The Atheiftical Syftem, and the 
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PREFACE: 


Pach. the Ao Oisalhe 


ay \HE difputes which have taken place in 
the learned world, refpetting thote po- 
ems which were publifhed fome time ago 
under the names of Rowley. and Canning, 
are ftill undetermined ; notwithftanding all 
the arguments brought on one fide to fup- 
port their authenticity, and on the other 
to prove them the forgeries of a young li- 
terary adventurer, the queftion is itil 
brought to no conclufion, and as the parti- 
fans of each hypothefis declare themfelves 
unconvinced by the evidences of the other, 
the matter may be confidered as yet in- 
volved in doubt and obfcurity. The fol- 
lowing colle€tion of pieces are liable to 
none of the obje€tions which are made to 
the other. They are the genuine and ac- 


2 knowledged 
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knowledged productions of Thomas .Chat- 
terton ; a perfon whofe genius and abilities, 
exercifed at a very early period of life, will 
no lefs command the refpec of pofterity, 
than they have excited the attention, and 
divided the fentiments of the ableft judges 


of the prefent age. 


With refpeét to Rowley’s poems, the pre- 
vailing opinion feems to be, that they were 
actually written by Chatterton: for though 
the antique manner in which they were 
cloathed, had ferved greatly to difguife 
them, yet it could not but be obferved that 
that the fmoothnefs of the verfification, and 
the frequent * traces of imitation of later 


writers, 


* The argument arifing from the coincidences 
which might be pointed out between the fuppofed an- 
cient poems and later writers, hath not been attended 


to in the manner it deferves. It would be more de- 
cifive 
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writers, Were utterly inconfiftent with the 
idea of their being the productions of the 
fifteenth century. Thefe circumftances did 
not efcape the obfervation of many gentle- 
men at their firft appearance; but that for- 
geries fhould be attempted by one who had 
not reached the age of feventeen years, and 
that thefe attempts fhould be conduéted 
with a degree of {kill and judgment, which 
obliged the moft intelligent to doubt, and 


cifive than any other yet made ufeof. Let any perfon 
compare the parallel paffages lately pointed out by a 
writer in the St. James’s Chronicle, No. 2671, May 
21, 1778, and at the fame time advert to the rules laid 
down by bihop Hurd, for the difcovery of imita~ 
tions, and he will not hefitate to acknowledge, that 
the writer of Rowley’s poems certainly lived in the 
prefent century. As this letter will be confidered 
as a curiofity by all who intereft themfelves concern- 
ing the authenticity of thofe poems, and as it is not 
readily to be referred to, being printed only in a news- 
paper, we have fubjoined it to the prefent publication’+ 


+ See page xxiv, 


at 
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xe time almoft compelled the moft 
doubtful to aflent, feemed to be hardly 
within the reach of probability ; it rather, 
in the opinion of many, bordered on im- 


impoffibility. 


It hath been prefumed, thoug h without du- 
ly weighing circumftances, that it would be 
a wild conjeAture to fuppofe a young, and 
almoft uneducated man, was capable of con- 
duéting a complicated fraud, which required 

applications very different from thofe which 


the feafon of his life, and his means of in- 


er 
L 


eemed ta point out, and at the 


oe 


fame time fuch a courfe of ftudy as 1s very 
feldom purfued until a more advanced pe- 
riod. But before this is granted, it fhould 
be recollected that he was, as Mr. Warton* 


obferves, a fingular inflance of a prematurity 


* Additions to Hiftory of Poetry, vol. II. 


of 
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of abilities, and that he had acquired a ftore 
of general information far enceeding his years ; 
that he poffeffed 2 comprehenfion of mind, and 
abtivity of underfianding, which predominated 
over his fitdations in life, and his opportunities 
of inftruétion. When thefe facts are remem- 
bered, it will not be confidered {o very incre- 
dible; ‘and the hiftory of the human mind 
will furnith many examples of a maturity of 
judgment in ines at as early an age, which 
will diminifi the furprife which muft at the 
lance imprefs every perfon who reflects 
this extraordinary phenomenon. It 
thould be recolleéted, before we pronouce de- 
oe upon this fubject, that there have been 
‘aftances almoft as extraordinary as that we 
have now under confideration. Dr. W ot- 
ton, at the age of fix years, acquired a con- 
fiderable knowledge in the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew tongues; and Dr. Johnfon 


has 
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has given the life of one * who maftered 
five languages at the age of nine years. 
Thefe acquifitions are certainly as wonder- 
ful as Chatterton’s knowledge of the obfo- 
lete language of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
which he was known to be fond of, and to 
which he had particularly applied his atten- 
tion. Nor fhould the contrivance of fuch 
a fraud be deemed beyond the reach of one 
who poffefied fuch abilities. It is known 
that a perfon who was diftinguifhed by the 
name of Pfalmanazar, in the beginning of the 
prefent century, fabricated a new language, 
and actually fucceeded in impofing upon 
fome of the moft intelligent and inquifitive 
perfons of the times, who were equally as 
defirous, as able to deteé& the impofture, had 
it not been managed with a degree of art 


which eluded all their vigilance. 
NE 


* John Phillip Barretier, 1 
it 
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It will hardly be denied, that acquifitions 
like thofe we have, before mentioned are 
equally furprifing with any which Chatter- 
ton is fuppofed to have reached; unlefs the 
invention of new charaéters for a language, 
or the difficulties of obtaining an accurate 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, are more eafy to overcome than to imi- | 
tate the manner of writing in the time of 
Edward the fourth. But inftances may be 
produced of perfons whofe extent of intelli- 
gence hath been as great in fubje€ts more ab- 
ftrufe, and not lefs out of the common walk, 
than thofe to which Chatterton devoted his 
attention. It will be fufficient to name the 
celebrated Crichton, and M. Servin, men- 
tioned by Sully, between both whom and 
our author a refemblance might be dif- 
covered, as well in their aftonifhing abilities, 
as in thofe defeéts which marked the private 


I characters 
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charafters of each of thefe young adventué 


rers, 


As the prefent publication confifts of 
pieces of which not the {malleft doubt was 
éver entertained of their being genuine, it 1s 
totally unneceffary heré to enter into any ar- 
eument either to fupport or invalidate thofe 
proofs which have been adduced of the au- 
thenticity of the fuppofed ancient poems ; 
and it is the lefs incumbent on the prefent 
editor, as the public hath lately received en- 
tire fatisfa@ton on that head from the fame 
entleman to whom we are indebted for the 

rf colleGtion of this writer’s works. -It may 
not however be unneceflary to add a few 
words, in order to compleat the fhort account 
given by that gentleman of fo extraordinary a 
perfonage, who may be confidered as the lite- 
rary phenomenon of the times, and whole ge- 
nius, if it had been properly foftered and en- 
couraged, might have carried Englith litera- 


ture 
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ture to.as high a pitch as any author in the 
prefent century. One can {carce avoid draw- 
ing a parallel upon the prefent occafion, from 
the fimilarity of circumftances between our 
author and the great father of the Englith 
ftage ; the one obliged to cramp and abafe his 
genius to the ideas and tafte of a barbarous 
audience; the other, from neceffity, compel. 
Jed to obey the mandates of the direéters of 
our monthly publications, equally dog- 
matical, ignorant and infipid, | 


The former editor hath already fet forth 
the few circumftances, relative to his. au- 
‘thor, which he poffeffed in common, with 
other men. The time of his birth, and 
death; the names of his parents; his pro- 
feffion, and the confined mode of his edu- 
cation, are all acctirately ftated. It is to 
be regretted, that he permitted, the /ang- 


froid of the antiquary, to reprefs, that 
b warmth, 
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warmth,- which the excellence of his-author 
might have been expeéted to excite; furely, 
that excellence demanded fome few words 
of commendation: it is alfo to be lamented 
that he did not enter more minutely into 
the difpofition and circumitances of. one 
whom he could not but refpeé as an‘author, 
however he might dflike his chararacter, 
asa man: and here it muft be confefled, 
Chatterton appears to us in the moft un- 
favourab e point of view. He poffeffed all 
the vices and irregularities of youth, and 
his profligacy was, at leaft, as con{picuous 
as hi abilities. Although he was of a pro- 
feffion which might be faid to accelerate 
his purfuits in antiquities, yet fo averfe 
was he tot that profeffion, that he could ne- 
yer overcome it. One of his firft efforts, 
to emerge from a fituation fo irkfome to 
him, was an application to a gentleman 
well known in the republic of letters : 


which 
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which unfortunately for the public, and him- 
felf, met with a very cold reception; and 
which the difappointed author always fpoke 
of with a high degree of acrimony, when- 


ever jt was mentioned to him, 


After his quitting Briftol, he was engaged 
to affift Mr. Northhook, in a hiftory of 
London, then publifhing in numbers, and, 
at the fame time, was daily writing fome 
piece for the magazines, Every effort ap- 
pears to have been infufficient to ward off 
the approach of poverty; and very foon 
after he fettled in London, his diftrefs be- 
came fo great, that he meditated a defign of 
going to Senegal. * This intention was 
never executed. He continued drudging 
for the bookfellers a few months, when at 


laft, oppreffed with poverty and difeafe, in 


* See Poem to Mifs Bufh page 85. 
b 2 a fit 
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a fit of defpair, he put an end to his exift- 
ence in the month of Auguft 1770, with 
a dofe of poifon, 


Such was the wretched life, and fuch the 
fatal end, of one who, had he ‘not prema- 
turely finifhed his days, had bidden fair to 
do the higheft honours to Englifh litera- 
ture. ‘The reader will anticipate every re- 
fleQion of regret which can be made upon 
this eccafion; and while he fympathizes 
with the unfortunate, he will lament that 
one who is allowed to have been, as Mr. 
Warton exprefles it, ‘¢a prodigy of genius,” 
fhould, by the -mere dint of diftrefs, be 
tempted to rid himfelf of an infupportable 
exiftence. He will feel himfelf hurt at the 
idea that no notice fhould be taken of one 
who the laft mentioned writer pronounces 
would have proved the firft of Englith po- 
ets, had he reached a maturer age; and per- 


haps 


a 
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haps he may feel fome indignation againft 
the perfon to whom his firft application was 
made, and by whom he was treated with 
negleé&t and contempt. It were to be wifh- 
ed that the public was fully informed of all 
the circumftances attending that unhappy 
application; the event of which deprived 
the world of works which might have con- 
tributed to the honour of the nation, as 
well as the comfort and happinefs of their 


unfortunate author. 


It is obferved, by the elegant writer 
before quoted, that fome of the verfes con- 
tained in the following -mifcellany, which 
are thofe written by their author without 
any defign to deceive, have been judged 
to be moft aftonifbing produétions by the 
fitft critic of the prefent age. After fuch 
a judgment it cannot be mentioned with- 
out exciting wonder, that ‘writings which 


b 3 - deferve 
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deferve fuch a character, fhould conti- 
nue undiftinguifhed amidft the trafh of 
monthly compilations. .Aftriking fimila- 
ity may .be obferved between them and 
their author, both having met with a fate 
very unworthy their merit, equally con- 
temned and defpifed ; he, living and dying 
in obf{curity ;. they, remaining negle&ted and 


almoft unknown, 


That they may hereafter ftand a monu- 
ment of the application and abilities of an 
unfortunate man, untimely loft to himfelf 
and to. the public, one who had a flight 
knowledge of him in his life time, but not 
enough to be acquainted with his, merits, 
until too, late, who confiders the neglect 
which hath*been fhewn to thefe his acknow- 
jcdged works,.as an imputation on the tafte 
andcuriofity, of, the age, hath employed a 
few! Jeifure hours in colleéting the following 


2 mifcel- 
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mifcellany, which he trufts, after fuch re- 
{fpe€table opinions as are before quoted, will 
not require either excufe or apology, but on 
the contrary, will entitle him to the acknow- 
ledgments of thofe readers whofe candour 
will induce them to applaud the marks of ge- 
nius which may be found herein, and at the 
fame time make every due allowance for 
thofe imperfeétions which: hafte, or the un- 
happy. circumftances in which many of 
them were written, would have given the 
author, had he been living, a title to expect 


and demand. 


Briftol, Fune 20, J.B. 
1778, 
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To ike Printer of the St. Fames’s Chronicle. 


SI R, 

FTER the opinion which the reverend Mr. 
Thomas Warton has delivered, concerning 
the authenticity of the poems attributed to Row- 
ley, it may be expected that thofe who maintain a 
contrary doctrine, fhould publifh fome arguments 
in fupport of it. For my part I fhall rather employ 
memory than fagacity on this fubject, and have’ no 
weight to throw into either fcale, except the fol- 
lowing parallels ; obferving at the fame time, how 
extraordinary it is that fo many coincidences fhould 
be difcoverable between Shakefpeare, Dryden, &c. 
and Rowley, whofe name was never heard of till 

within thefe ten years pait. 


Now doeth Englonde weare a bloudie dreffe, 
And wyth her champyonnes gore her face de- 
peyncte. Eclogue I. p. 5. 
When I fhall wear a garment all of blood, 
And ftain my favours in a bloody mafk. 
K. Henry lV. part I. 


b 4 The 
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The tournament begynnes ; the harmmerrs founde. 
Tourn. p. 286: 
The atmourers accomplifhing the knights 
With clink of hammers clofing rivets up, &c. 


K. Henry ¥. 


And teares beganne to flowe. 
Syr C. Bawdin, p. 49. 
And tears began to flow. 
Dryden’s Alexander’s Feaft. 


The cruelle axe thatt cuttes thye necke 

Ytte eke fhall ende mye lyfe. SyrC. Bawdin, p. 66. 
For on the rope that hangs my dear 

Depends poor Polly’s life. Beggar's Opera. 


Whie art thou all that poyntelle canne bewreene ? 
Milla, p. 766 
Is fhe not more than painting can exprefs ? 
i Fair Penitent. 


Botte thenh thie foughle woulde throwe thy vyfage- 


fheene. Lilla, p. 76. 

Your noble fprytes 
Speke yn youre eyne. Ibidem. p. 123. 
Your {pirits thine through you. Macbeth, 


Without 


[i oma: 
Without wommen; menne were pheerés 
To falvage kynde. _ Alla; p. 90-~ 
Lovely woman! nature made thee 


To temper man ; we had been brutes without you. 
| Venice Preferv'd. 


And there ynn ale and wyne bee dreynéted everych 
woe: Alla, p. 93. 

And drown in bowls the labours of the day: 
Pope’s Vliad, book XXI. 


The refte from nethe tymes mafque muft fhew yttes 
face. Atlla, p. 105.. 

Knavery’s plain face is never feen till us’d. 
Othello. 


Thou fyghteft anente maydens, and ne menne. 
* Zilla, p. 110. 
Philip fought men, but Alexander women. 
Lee’s Alexander. 


Fen-vaipoures blafte thie everiche manlie powere. ~ 
Lilla, p. 113. 

Ye fen-fuck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful fun 

To fall and blaft, &c. K. Lear. 


Bee 
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Bee youre names bilafted from the rolle of dome ! 
| Zilla, p. 114. 
My name be blotted from the book of life! 
y K. Richard Xt. 


Theie lepe ynto the fea, and bobblynge yield yer 
breathe. Alla, p. 126. 
Then plung’d into the ftream with deep defpair, 
And her laft fighs came bubbling up in air. 
Dryden’s Virgil, book XII. 


O forr a fpryte al feere ! fella, p. 128. 
O for a mufe of fire - K. Henry V. 


Hylles of yer bowkes dyd ryfe opponne the playne. 
bia, p- 1303 
And thickening round him rife the hills of dead, 
Pope’s Iliad. 


Blacke hys cryne as the wyntere nyghte, 
Whyte his rode as the fommer fnowe. 

Alla, p. 1366 
His beard as white as fnow, . 
All flaxen was his pole, Hamlets 


My 
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Mie love ys dedde, 


Gone to hys death-bedde. Alla, p. 136. 
No, no, he is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed. Hamlet. 


Brynge me a ftede wythe eagle-wynges for flyghte. 
Lilla, p. 140+ 
Oh, for ahorfe with wings ! Cymbeline. 


Yee goddes, how ys aloverres temper formed ! 


Sometymes the famme thynge wylle both bane and 


bleffe. Alla, p. 140. 
With what unequal tempers are we form’d ; 
Ohe day the foul, &c. Fair Penitent, 


Maie ne thie crofs ftone of thie cryme bewree ! 
Maie all menne ken thy valoure, fewe thie mynde! 
Zilla, p. 169. 
Take thy praife with thee to Heaven, 
Thy ignominy fleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remember’d in thy epitaph. 
K. Henry lV. part I. 


Thys alleyn was unburled of alle my fpryte ; 
Mie honnoure, &c. 
Mie 
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Mie hommeur yette fomme drybbjet joie maie fynde. 
Zilla, p. 166. 

Had it pleas’d Heaven 
Totry me with affliction : 
I fhould have found in fome partof my foul | ioe 
A drop of patience. Othello. | 


Unburled, undelievre, unefpryte, Goddwyn, p. 179. | 
Unhoufel’d, unappointed, unaneal’d. Hamlet. Wh 


To the {kyes 
The dailie contekes of the londe afcende, i 


The wyddowe, fahdreleffe and bondemennes cries, l 
Acheke the mokie aire, and Heaven aftende. | f i 
Goddwyn, p. 180. 18 
Every day wig 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new forrows | iy s 
Strike Heaven on the face. Macbeth, i: ! J 


Tenne bloddie arrowes ynne hys ftreynynge fyfte. 
Goddwwyn, p. 195. 


——-In his right hand 
Grafping ten thoufand thunders. va @ 
Milton’s Paradife Loft, book VI. eae 


Their foules from corpfes unaknell’d depart. 

Battle of Haftings, p. 223. 
Pope read ungknelP'd for unaneal'd in Havlet. | 
3 O, Chrytte, a 


{ae |) 


O, Chryfte, it isa grief for me to telle. 
Battle of Flaftings, p. 210, 
O, Chrifte, my very hart doth bleed. 
Chevy Chafe. 


That he the fleeve unravels all theire fate! 
“™ _ Battle of Haftings, p. 218. 
Ravelld fleeve of care. Macbeth. 


The grey-goofe pynion, that thereon was fett 
Eftfoons wyth fmokyng crymfon bloud was wett. 

Battle of Haftings, p. 219. 
The grey-goofe wing that was thereon. 


In his heart’s blood was wet. | Chevy Chafe. 


His noble foule came roufhyng from the wounde. 
Battle of Haftings, p. 22 

And the difdainful foul came rufhing through the 
wound. | Dita irgil, book XII, 


2] + 


While life and dethe ftrove for the mafterrie. 
“Battle of Haflings, p. 230. 

That death and nature do contend about them, 

Whether they live or die. — Macbeth. 


Like 
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_ Like cloudesof carnage. Battle of Haftings p. 261. 
Clouds of Carnage blot the fun. Gray's Ode, 


He closd his eyne in everlaftynge nyghte, 
| Battle of Haftings, p. 251. 
Clos’d his eyes in endlefs night. Gray's Ode. 


Ah, what avayld the lyons on his crefte ! 

: tp | Battle of Haftings, p. 281. 
Ah, what avail his glofly varying dyes, 

His purple creft, &c. Pope’s Windjor Foreft. 


As ouphant faieries, whan the moone fheenes bryghte, 
In littel circles daunce upon the greene, 
All living creatures flie far from their fyghte, 
Ne by the race of deflinie be feen ; 
For what he be that ouphant faieries ftryke, 
Their foules will wander, &c. | 
Battle of Haftings, p. 232. 
You moonfhine revellers and fhades of night, 
You ouphen heirs of fixed deftiny, &c. 
—-—He who {peaks to them fhall die. 
1’ll wink and couch, no man their works muft eye. 
Merry Wives of Windfor, Warb. edit. 


Thefe 


{ xxxu 


Thefe parallel paffages, Mr. Baldwin, occurred 
to me on cafually looking over the poems imputed 
to Rowley ; but fome of your ingenius corre- 
fporidents, who perufe them with greater attention, 
may furnifh you with conformities continued 
through many particulars of fuperior confequence 


and notoricty. 


Iam, Sir, &e. 


The following piece, being the firft which is knotwn of 
Chatterton’s productions, we have placed it before 
ihe others in’ this colleéttion, as it will afford fome qe 
Lratificalion to many readers to compare the earlieft & 
effort of bis invention with the other works cwbich 8 


he afterwards produced, 


To the Printer of F arly’s Briftol Journal. vi ih 

; Oétober 1, i768; ca, 
~The following defcription of the Fryars firt vat ie 
paffing over the old bridge, taken from an old Bra 
manufcript, may not at this time be unacceptable He 
to the generality of your readers. Yours, i 


DunetLmus BRISTOLNENSIS, 


O WN) Fridaie was the time fixed for paflir ng the 
new-brydge. Aboute the time of tollynge ait 
the tenth elocke, Mafter Gre egeoire Dalbenye (ay 


WL 
B mounted il 


2 ON THE FRYERS PASSING 


mounted on a fergreyne horfe, informed Mafter 
Mouer all thynges were prepared, when two Bea- 
dils want fyrft ftreying ftre. Next came a manne 
dreffed up as follows, hofe of gootfkyne crinepart 
outwards, doublette & waifcoat, alfo over which 
a white robe without fleeves, much like an albe 
but not fo long, reachinge but to his hands. A 
girdle of azure over his left fhoulder, rechede alfo 
to his hands on the right & doubled back to his 
left, bucklynge with a goulden buckle dangled to 


his knee, thereby reprefentinge a Saxon earlderman. 


In his hands he bare a fhield, the maiftre of 
Gille a Brogton, who painted the fame, repre- 
fentinge Sainte Warburgh croffinge the foord; then 
a mickle ftrong man in armour, carried a huge 
anlace, after whom came fix claryons & fix min- 
firels, who fong the fong of Sainte Warburgh. 
Then came Mafter Maier mounted on a white 
horfe dight with fable trappyngs wrought about 
by the Nunnes of Saint Kenna, with gould and 
Silver, his hayre braded with ribbons & a chape- 
ron with the auntient armes of Briftowe faftened on 
his forehead. Mafter Mair bare in his hande a 
goulden rodde, & a congean fquire bare in his 
hande, his helmet waulkinge by the fyde of the 
horfe, Then came.the earlderman & city broders, 

mounted 


OVER THE OLD BRIDGE, 


end 


) 


@ 


mounted on fabyell horfes dyght with white trap- 
pyngs & plumes & fcarlet caps & chaperons having 
thereon fable plumes; after them, the preifts & 
frears, parifh mendicant & fecular, fome fyng- 
ynge Sainte Warburghs fonge, others foundynge 


clarions thereto & others fome citrialles, 


In thilke manner reachynge the brydge the 
manne with the anlace ftode on the fyrft top of a 
mounde, yreed in the midft of the brydge, than 
went up the manne with the fheelde, after him the 
minftrels & clarions; and then the preeftes & 
freeres all in white albes, making a moft goodly 
fhewe, the maier & earldermen ftandinge rounde, 
they fonge with the found of claryons, the fonge 
of Sainte Baldwyne, which being done, the 
manne on the top threw with great myght his an- 
lace into the fea & the clarions founded an auncient 
charge & forloyne. Then theie fong again the 
fong of Sainte Warburge, & proceeded up Xts hill 
to the crofle, where a Latin fermon was preached by 
Ralph de Blunderville, & with found of clarion 
theye againe want to the brydge & there dined, 
{pendynge the reft of the daye in {ports & plates, 
the freers of Sainte Auguftyne doing the play of 

B 2 the 


4 ON THE FRYERS, ETC. 


the knights of Bryftow meekynge a great fire at 
night on Kynflate hill.* 


(careers CT ST 


* See the preface to the volume of poems fuppofed to be 
written by Rowley, pag. 6, where Mr, Catcot’s account of 
this paper is 


printed, 
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Ao Oy Ae Os Weep Oo Re Mo. 


P| IS not for thee, O man! to murmur at the 

will of the Almighty. When the thun- 
ders roar, the lightnings thine on the rifing waves, 
and the black clouds fit on the brow of the lofty 
hill; who then proteéts the flying deer, fwift as 
a fable cloud, toft by the whiftline winds, leaping 
over the rolling floods, to gain the hoary wood: 
whilft the lightnings fhine on his cheft, and the 
wind rides over his horns ? When the wolf roars : 


terrible as the voice of the Severn; moving ma- 
_jeftic as the nodding forefts on the brow of Mi- 


chel-ftow ; who then commands the fheep to fol- 
low the {wain, as the beams of light attend upon 


the morning ?—Know, O man! That God fuffers 
not the leaft member of his work to perith, with- 


out aniwering the purpofe of their creation, The 
evils of life, with fome; are bleffings: and the 
plant of death healeth the wound of the fword., 
—Doth the fea of trouble and affliction overwhelm 
thy foul, look unto the Lord, thou ‘halt ftand 
| B 3 firm 


& ETHELGAR. 


firm in the days of temptation, as the lofty hill of 
Kinwulf; in vain fhall the waves beat againft thee ; 
thy rock fhall ftand. 

Comely as the white rocks; bright as the {tar 
of the evening ; tall as the oak upon the brow of the 
mountain; foft asthe fhowers of dew, that fall 
upon the flowers of the field, Ethelgar arofe, the 

slory of * Exai nceaftre : noble were his anceftors, 
as the palace of the great Kenric ; his foul, with 
the lark, every morning afcended the fkies ; and 
fported in the clouds: when ftealing down the 
fteep mountain, wrapt in a fhower of fpangling 
dew, evening came creeping to the plain, clofing 
the flowers of the day, fhaking her pearly tho- 
wers upon the ruftling trees; then was his voice 
heard in the grove, asthe voice of the nightingale 
upon the hawthorn {pray ; he fung the works of 
the Lord; the hollow rocks joined in his devo- 
tions; the ftars danced to his fong ; the rolling 
years, in various mantles dreft, confeft him man, 

—He faw Egwina of the vale; his foul was aito- 
cite as the Britons who fled before the {word 
of Kenric; fhe was tall as the towering elm ; 
flately as a black cloud burfting into thunder ; fair 
as the wrought bowels of the earth; gentle and 

{weet 


ETHELGAR. ; 


{weet as the morning breeze; beauteous as the 
fun; blufhing like the vines of the weft; her foul 
as fair as the azure curtain of heaven. She faw 
Ethelgar ; her foft foul melted as the flying fhow 
before the fun. The fhrine of St. Cuthbert united 


them. The minutes fled on the golden wings of 


blifs. Nine horned moons had decked the fky, 
when /Hlgar faw the light; he was like a young 
plant upon the mountain’s fide, or the fun hid in 
a cloud; he felt the ftrength of his fire; and, 
{wift as the lightnings of Heaven, purfued the 
wild boar of the wood. The morn awoke the fun ; 
who, ftepping from the mountain’s brow, fhook 
his ruddy locks upon the fhining dew; Elgar 
arofe from fleep; he feized his fword and fpear, 
and iffued tothe chace. As waters fwiftly falling 
down a craggy rock, fo raged young Atlgar thro’ the 
wood; the wild boar bit his fpear, and the fox 
died at his feet, From the thicket a wolf arofe, 
his eyes flaming like two ftars; he roared like the 
voice of the tempeft ; hunger made him furious, and 
and he fled like a falling meteor-to the war. Like 
a thunderbolt tearing the black rock, Elgar darted 
his {pear through his heart. The wolf raged like 
the voice of many waters, and feizing Algar by 
by the throat, he fought the regions of the bleffed. 
+The wolf died upon his body.—Ethelgar and 

B4 Eewina 
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Egwina wept.—They wept like the rains of the 
{pring ; forrow fat upon them as the black clouds 
upon the mountains of death: but the power of 
God fettled their hearts. 


The golden fun arofe to the higheft of his po- 
wer ;,the apple perfumed the gale; and the juicy 
grape delighted the eye. Ethelgar and Egwi- 
na bent their way to the mountain’s fide, like two 
ftars that move through the fky. The flowers 
orew beneath their feet ; the trees fpread out their 
leaves ; the fun played upon the rolling brook ; 
the winds gently pafled along, Dark, pitchy 
clouds veiled the face of the fun ; the winds roar=_ 
ed like the noife of a battle ; the fwift hail de- 
{cended to the ground ; the lightnings broke from 
the fable clouds, and gilded the dark brown cor- 
ners of the fky ; the thunder fhook the lofty moun- 
tains ;° the tall towers nodded to their foundations ; 
the bending oaks divided the whiftling wind ; the 
broken flowets fled in confufion round the moun- 
tain’s fide. Ethelgar and Egwina fought the fa- 
cred fhade, the bleak winds roared over their heads, 
and the waters ran over their feet. Swift from the 
dark cloud the lightning came ; the fkies blufhed 
at the fight. Egwina flood on the brow of the 
tofty hill, dike an oak in the {pring ; the light- 

Bees ie 3 | nings 


nings danced about her garments, and the blafting 
flame blackened her face > the fthades of. death 
fwam before her eyes ; and fhe fell breathlefs down 
the black fteep rock : the fea received her body, 
and fhe rolled down with the roaring water, 


Ethelgar fiood terrible as the mountain of Main- 
cip; the waves of defpair harrowed up his foul, 
as the roaring Severn plows the fable fand; wild 
as the evening wolf, his eyes fhone like the red 
vapors in the valley of the dead: horror fat upon 


his brow ;_like a bright ftar fhooting through the 


fky, he plunged from the lofty brow.of the hill, 
like a tall oak breaking from the roaring wind. 
Saint Cuthbert appeared in the air; the black 
clouds fled from the fky ; the fun gilded the fpang- 
ling meadows ; the lofty pine ftood ftill ; the violets 
of the vale gently moved to the foft voice of the 
wind ; the fun fhone on the bubbling brook. The 
‘faint, arrayed in glory, caught the falling mortal ; 
as the foft dew of the morning hangs upon the lofty 
elm, he bore him to the fandy beech, whilft the fea 
roared beneathhisfeet. Ethelgar openedhiseyes, like 
the grey orbs of the morning, folding up the black 
mantles of the night—Know, O man! faid the 
member of the bleffed, to fubmit to the will of 
God ; 


ETHELGAR, 9 


4 
ante 


Soe ae eee 
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God; he is terrible as the face of the earth, when 

the waters funk to their habitations ; gentle as the 
facred covering of the oak ; fecret’as the bottom of 
the great deep; juft as the rays of the morning. 

Learn that thou arta man, nor repine at the ftroke 

of the Almighty, for God is as juft as he is great. 

The holy vifion difappeared as the atoms fly before | 
the fun. Ethelgar arofe, and bent his way to the 

college of Kenewalcin; there he flourifhes as a 

hoary oak in the wood of Arden. 


Briftol, March 4, 1769. Di 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE SAXON. 


HEN winter yelled through the leaflefs 

erove; when the black waves rode over 
the roaring winds, and the dark-brown clouds hid 
the face of the fun; when the filver brook ftood 
fill, and {now environed the top of the lofty 
mountain ; when the flowers appeared not in the 
blafted fields, and the boughs of the leaflefs trees 
bent with the loads of ice; when the howling of 
the wolf. affrighted the darkly glimmering light 
of the weftern fky ; Kenrick, terrible as the tem- 
peft, young as the {nake of the valley, ftrong as 
the mountain of the flain; his armour fhining like 
the fiars in the dark night, when the moon is 
veiled in fable, and the blafting winds howl over 
the wide plain; his fhield like the black rock, 
prepared himfelf for war. 


Ceolwolf of the high mountain, who viewed 
the firft rays of the morning ftar, fwift as the fly- 
ing deer, ftrong as a young oak, fierce as an even- 


in g 
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ing wolf, drew his fword ; glittering like the blue 
vapours in the valley of Horfo ; terrible as the red 
ightning, burfting from the dark-brown clouds: 
his fwift bark rode over the foaming waves, like 
the wind in the tempeft ; the. arches fell at his 
blow, and he wrapt the towers in flames ; he fol- 


lowed Kenrick, like a wolf roaming for prey. 


Centwin of the vale arofe, he feized the mafly 
fpear ; terrible was his voice, great was his 
ftrength ; he hurled the rocks into the fea, and 
broke the ftrong oaks of the foreft. Slow in the 
race as the minutes of impatience. His fpear, 
like the fury of a thunderbolt, fwept down whole 
armies ; his enemies melted before him, like the 


ftones of hail at the approach of the fun. 


Awake, O Eldulph! Thou that fleepeft on the 
white mountain, with the faireft of women ; no 
more purfue the dark-brown wolf; arife from 
the mofly bank of the falling waters; let thy gar- 
ments be ftained in blood, and the ftreams of life 
difcolour thy girdle; let thy flowing hair be hid 
in a helmet, and thy beauteous countenance be 


¥? 


writhed into terror, 


Eeward, 


KENRICK, 13 


Eoward, keeper of the barks, arife like the 
roaring waves of the fea : purfue the black com- 
panies of the enemy. 


Ye Saxons, who live in the air and glide over 
the ftars, act like yourfelves. 


Like the murmuring voice of the Severn, fwel- 
fed with rain, the Saxons moved along ; like a 
lazing ftar the fword of Kenrick fhone among: 
the Britons ; Tenyan bled at his feet; like the red 
lightning of heaven he burnt up the ranks of his 
enemy. 


Centwin raged like a wild boar.  Tatward 
{ported in blood, armies melted at his ftroke. Fl- 
dulph was a flaming vapour, deftruGion fat upon 
his fword. Ceolwolf was drenched in gore, but 
fell like a rock before the fword of Mervin, 


Egward purfued the flayer of his friend ;, the 
blood of Mervin {moked on his hand. 


Like the rage of a tempeft was the noife of the 
battle; like the roaring of the torrent, gufhing 


from the brow of the lofty mountain; 


: 
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The Britons fled, like a black cloud dropping 
hail, flying before the howling winds. 


Ye virgins! arife and welcome back the purfu- 
ers; deck their brows with chaplets of jewels ; 
{pread the branches of the oak beneath their feet. 
Kenrick is returned from the war, the clotted gore 
hangs terrible upon his crooked {word, like the 
noxious vapours on the black rock ; his knees are 


red with the gore of the foe. 


Ye fons of the fong, found the inftruments of 


mufic ; ye virgins, dance around him. 

Coftan of the lake, arife, take thy harp from the 
willow, ‘fing the praife of Kenrick, to the fweet 
found of the white waves finking to the foundation 


of the black rock. 


Rejoice, O ye Saxons! Kenrick is victorious. 


GOD- 
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FE rofe-crowned dawn dances on the top 


of the lofty hill. Arife, O Cerdick, from 
thy moffy bed, for the noife of the chariots is 
heard in the valleys. 


Ye Saxons, draw the fword, prepare the flying 
dart of death: fwift as the glancing fight meet the 
fee upon the brow of the hill, and caft the ware 
riors headlong into the roaring ftream,. 


The fwords of the Saxons appear on the high 
rock, like the lake of death reflecting the beams 
of the morning fun; 

The Britons begin to afcend the tagged frag- 
ments of the fhrinking rock: thick as the hail in 
the howling ftorm, driven down the mountain’s 
fide, the fon of the tempeft; the chariot, and tl 


ie 
horfe roll in confufion to the blood-ftained vale. 


Sons 
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Sons of war, defcend, let the. river be fwelled 
with the {moaking ftreams of life, and the moun- 


tain of the flain afcend to the ftars. 


Sledda is a flame of fire. Kenbert fcatters the 
never-erring fhaft of death. Aille is a tempeft, 
a cloud burfting in blood, a winter's wind blaft- 
ing the foul: his knees are encircled with life- 
warm gore, his white robe is like the morning 
fky. Ceaulin’s fpear is exalted like the ftar of 
the evening ; his fallen enemies rife in hills around 


him. 


The actions of Cerdick aftonifh the foul; the 
foe is melted from the field, and the gods have 
loft their facrifice, 


Cerdick leans upon his fpear, he fings the praifes 
of the’ gods: let the image be filled with the bo- 
dies of the dead, for the foe is fwept away like 
purple bloom of the grape, no more to be feen. 
The facred flames afcend the clouds, the warriors 
dance around it.’ The evening flowly throws her 
duiky vale over the face of the fun. 


Cerdick 


CP ERD “Ie CK, ‘7 


Cerdick arofe in his tent. 


Ye fons of war, who fhake the filver javelin and 
the pointed fhield, arife from the foft flumbers of 
the night, affemble to council at the tent of Cer- 
dick. 


From the dark-brown fpring, from the verdant 
top of the impending rock, from the flowery vale, 
and the coppiced heath, the chiefs of the war arofe. 


Graceful as the flower that overlooks the filver 
ftream, the mighty Cerdick ftood among the war- 
riors: attention feals up their lips. 


Why will ye fleep, ye Saxons, whilft the hang- 
ing mountain of fortune trembles over our heads ; 
Let us gird on the reeking fword, and wrap in 
flame the town of Doranceaftre: ftrong as the 
foundation of the earth, fwift as the impetuous 
ftream, deadly as the corrupted air, fudden as the 
whirlwind piercing to the hidden bed of the fea, 
armed in the red lightnings of the ftorm, will we 
come upon the foe. Prepare the fword and fhield, 
and follow the defcendant of Woden. 


1% As 
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As when the fable clouds inceffantly defcend 
in rivers of rain to the wood-crowned hills, the 
foundation of the ground is loofened, and the 
foreft gently flides to the valley, fuch was the ap- 
pearance of the warriors, moving to the city of 
Doranceaftre: the fpears appeared like the ftars 
of the black night, their fpreading fhields like the 


evening fky. 


Turn your eyes, O ye Saxons, to the’ diftant 
mountain: on the fpreading top a company is 
feen; they are like the locufts of the Eaft, like a 
dark-brown cloud expanding in the wind: they 
come down the hills like the ftones of-hail ; the 
javelin nods over the helm ; death fports in their 
fhadows. ‘They are children of Woden: fee the 
god of battle fans the air, the red {word waves in 
their banner. Ye fons of battle, wait their ap- 
proach, let their eyes be feafted with the chaplets 
of victory. 


Itis Kenrick! I fee the lightning on his fhield! 
his eyes are two ftars,. his arm is the arrow of 
death! he drinks the blood of the foe, as,the rays 
of the fummer fun drink the foftly ftealing 
brook: he moves like the moon, attended by the 


{tars ; 
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ftars ; his blood-ftained robe flies around him, like 
the white clouds of the evening, tinged withthe 
red beams of the finking fun. 


See the chaplet hangs on his helm: fhade him, 
O ye fons of war, with the pointed fhield. 


Kenrick approaches; the fhields of the brave 
hang over his head. He fpeaks; attention dances 
on the ear. 


Son of Woden, receive a conquering fon; the 
bodies of the flain rife in mountains; the afhes of 
the towns choak up the river ; the roaring ftream 
of Severn is filled with the flaughtered fons of 
thunder ; the warriors hang upon the cliffs of the 
red rocks; the mighty men, like the facrifice of 
_ yefterday, will be feen no more; the briars fhall 
hide the plain; the grafs dwell in the defolate ha- 
bitation ; the wolf fhall fleep in the palace, and 
the fox in the temple of the gods; the fheep fhall 
wander without a fhepherd, and the goats be {cat- 
tered in the high mountains, like the furrows on 
the bank of the fwelling flood; the enemies are 
fwept away; the gods are glutted with blood, 
and peace arifes from the folitary grove. 


C2 Joy 
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Joy wantons in the eye of Cerdick. By the 
powers that fend the tempeft, the red lightning, 
and roaring thunder ; by the God of war, whofe 
delight is in blood, and who preys upon the fouls 
of the brave; by the powers of the great deep, I 


1 


{wear that Kenrick fhall fic on my throne, guide 
the fanguine fpear of war, and the glittering 
{ceptre of peace. | 

Cerdick girds his fon with the fword of royalty : 
The warriors dance around him; the clanging 
fhields echo to the diftant vales; the fires afcend 
the fkies; the town of Doranceaftre increafes the 
flame, and the great image is red with the blood 
of the captives: the cries of the burning foe are 
drowned in the fongs of joy; the afhes of the 
image are fcattered in the air, the bones of the foe 


are broken to duft. 


Great is the valour of Cerdick, great is the 
ftrength of Kenrick. 


Briftol, May 20. Dab. 
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Compofed by Dopnat Syrarc Scheld of Godred 
Crovan, King of the Ifle of Man. 


A RISE; O fon of Harald the Black, for the 
fon of Syrric fleeps upon the mountain, under 
the mofly rock; prepare thy filver lance, fhake 
the clotted gore of the wolf from thy fpreading 
fhield; Fingal of the brown lake, whofe fword 
divides the lofty pine, whofe {pear is ever moift 
with the blood of the flain, will affift thy arm. 
Cullifin who fleeps on the brow of the mountain, 
whofe fect are fwift as the days of mirth, will 
draw forth his troops from the foreft. The lions 
of the plain, Morvor and Effyr, will fwell thy 
army, as the falling rain {wells the filver brook: 
they wait for thy prefence, as the brown meadow 
for the fpring ; they will fhoot out in blood, and 
bloffom in victory, 


Cr Godred 
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22 GODRED CROVAN 
Godred Crovan, fon of Harald the Black, 


whofe name has put to flight armies, arife. 


Godred arofe; he met the chiefs on the plain 3 
they fat down, and feafted till the evening: there 
fat Cochlin with the long fpear, whofe arm is a 
thunderbolt : on the banks of the fea he fought 
an hoft, and rained blood ‘on the plain of Mervor : 
brown is his face as the fun-burnt heath ; ftrong 
his arm as the roaring fea: he fhook his black 
locks like clouds tofted by the winds: he fings 
the fong of joy. Godwin of the rufhy plain lay 
upon the fkin of the wolf; his eyes are ftars, his 
blows are lightning. Tatwallin fat by his fide, 
he fung fweet as the birds of fpring, he fought 


oe | +1, a AT} r ; 
ike the angry lion. 


V n ns d the 
O Tatwallin! fing the act of Harold the 
Swit. 


Tatwallin arofe from his feat, the horn of mirth 


eraced his right-hand. 


Hear, ye fons of blood, whilft the horn of 


mirth is refrefhing your fouls, th e actions of Ha- 


rald the Swift. 


«s The 
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<¢ The wolf of Norway beat his anlace on his 
Glver fhield; the fons of war affembled around him: 
Swain of the cleft-hill fhook the {pear on his left; 
nnd Harald the Black, the lion of Iceland, on his 
right, dyedin gore. Fergus of the fpreading hills 
was cafed in black armour; his eyes fhone with 


rage, his fword fported with the beams of the fun. 


‘¢ Warriors, faid the chief of the hoft, let us af- 
fault the foe; fwift as the hawk let us fly to the 
war; ftrong as the bull, fierce as the wolf, will 
we rage in the fight: the followers of Harold, the 
fon of Godwin, fhall melt away as the fummer 
clouds; they fhall fall like the flowers of the field ; 
their fouls will fade with the blafting of our va- 
lour, 


<¢ Swain prepares for war; he founds the bra- 


zen helmet, his followers lift high the deadly {pear. 
“© The fon of Godwin appears on the bridge, 
his banner waves in the wind; like a ftorm he 


f{cattered the troops of Swain. 


<¢ Edmund fhot the arrows of death. 
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“* Madded by defeat, Swain plunged into his 
band: the fword of Edmund founded on his hel- 
met; their filver fhields were heard upon the 
ftream: the {word of Edmund funk to the heart of 
the fon of Egwin; he bit the bloody fand at his 


feet. 


‘¢ Harald the Black ftood on the bridge, he 
{welled the river with gore: he divides the head of 
Edmund, as the lightning tears the top of the 
{trong rock: armies melted before him, none can 
withftand his rage. The fon of Godwin views him 
from the hill of death ; he feized the flaming ban- 


ner, and founds the filver fhield. 


“* Girth, Leofric, and Morcar, pillars of the 
war, fly to his fhadow: with a troop of knights, 
fierce as evening wolves, they befet Harald the 
Black ; like a tempeft they rage, like a rock he re- 
pels their affault: hills of the flain arife before him, 


the courfe of the ftream 1s turned afide. 


«© Warriors, faid the fon of Godwin, though we 
rage like atempeft, like a rock he repels our affault. 
Morcar, let one of thy knights defcend beneath the 
bridge, and pierce him through the back with a 


{pear. 
“¢ Selwyn 
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<¢ Selwyn, fwift as a falling meteor, fhot beneath 
the wave; the fharp fpear pierces through the back 
of Harald the Black; he falls like a mountain in.an 
earthquake; his eyes fhot fire, and his teeth gnafh- 
ed with rage: he dies. 


<¢ The hopes.of Norway are no more; Harold 
the Swift led his troops to the bridge; they ftarted 
at the fight of the mighty body, they wept, they 


fled. 


«© Thee, Godred, only thee! of all the thou- 
fands of the war, prepared thy fword for battle ; 
they dragged thee from the field. 


s¢ Great was the forrow of the fons of Norway.” 


Tatwallin ended his fong, the chiefs arofe from 
the green plain; they affemble their troops on the 
banks of Lexy. 


Ceormond, with the green f{pear, martialled his 
band: he deduced his lineage from Woden, and 
difplayed the fhield of Penda. Strong as the tower 
of Pendragon on the hill, furious as the fouls of the 
unburied warriors; his company were all chiefs. 

I Upon 
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Upon the high hills he encountered Moryon; like 
dafhing waves, they rufhed to the war; their {words 
rained blood to the valley beneath. Moryon, wild 
as the winter’s wind, raged in the fight; the 
pointed javelin quivered in his breaft, he rolled 
down the high hill. Son of Woden, great was thy 
might, by thy hand the two fons of Ofmor fell to 


the valley. 


How are thy warriors ftretched upon the bank of 


the Lexy, like willows! 

Ealward, of the brown rock, who dyes his an- 
lace in the blood of the wolves of the hill, whofe 
fpear, like a ftar, blafts the fouls of the foes teehe 
fleeps with the chiefs upon the fkin of the wolf; 
the battle is raging in his fancy; he grafps the 
bloody fpear; his enemies fly before him; joy and 
rage dance on his brow: thus fleeping, he is as the 


fun flichtly covered with a cloud. 


Dugnal, who inhabits the ifles, whofe barks are 
fwifter than the wind, ftands on the bank of the 
ftream ; his eyes are bent on the fpangling wave ; 
his hands prefs the filver-headed fpear; he is a lion 
in the war, in the council wife as the ancient priefts. 


Wilver 
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Wilver ftands on the right-hand of Godred; he 


is a rock, unmoved by the tempeft of war. 


Lagman is a young oak; he flourifhes in the 
heat of the glory of his fire: the warriors are like 


the ftats of the winter night. 


The noife of a multitude is heard from the hills: 
Godred fets his troops.in order for war; they are 
feen on the brow of the hill. Many are the foes of 


Godred ; great is the courage of his warriors. 


Raignald of the ifles attends the chiefs of his 
foes ; his arm is ftrong as the flourifhing oak; his 
wifdom deep as the black lake; his fwift fhips flew 
over the waves ; he defied to battle the prince of the 


mountains. 


Bladdyn fell by his hand; he burnt the palace 
of the wood: the horn, embofied with gold, gra- 
ced his fpoils ; he returned to his caftle over a fea 


of blood. 


Dunhelm bears the banner of the foe; he is the 
dragon of the mofly plain ; he kept the water of the 
feven {prings. Wynfylt, and his warriors, fought 

to 
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to bear away the water in the horn of hofpitality. 
Dunhelm arofe from his ftrong fort; his anlace 
glittered over his head. 


Children of the hills; faid the fon of Olave 
reftore the water to the gently-running ftream, 


The fon of Meurig anfwered not: the anlace of 
Dunhelm divided his head ; his blows fell like the 
ftones of hail, when the lotid winds fhake the top 
of the lofty tree; the warriots fled like the clouds 
of night, at the approach of the fun. 


Elgar, from the borders of Northumberland, was 
among the enemies of Godred Crovan, fonof Ha- 
rald the Black: he led his troop down tke hill, 
and began the fight with Ofpray: like the raging 
of the lake of blood, when the loud winds whittle 
over the fharp cliffs of the rock, was the noife of 
the battle. 


Summerled rofe in the fight like the rays of the 
morning ; blood beamed about him; his helmet 


fell from his head; his cyes were like the lights 
upon the billows. 


Octha, who fought for Godred » oppofed the paf- 
tage of hisrage ; his thield was like the rifing fun, 


his 
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his {pear the towerof Mabyn: the fpear of Sum- 
merled founded on the fhield of O¢tha; he heard 
the fhrill cry of joy, as the broken weapon fell to 
the ground : his {word fell upon the shoulder of 
Summerled ; he gnafhed his teeth, and died. 


Ofpray, like a lion, ravages the band of Elgar. 
Qétha follows behind him, dying his long white 
robe in blood. 


Elgar flies to the fon of Vorti; his fpear founds 
upon his helmet; the fword of Octha divides the 
fhield of Elgar: the Northumbrian warrior retires 
to his band. Dunhelm drives his long fpear 
through the heart of Octha ; he falls to the ground. 
Wilver fets his foot upon his breathlefs corpfe, and 
buries him beneath the bodies of the foe. 


Raignald, with his band, flies to the relief: of 
Dunhelm : the troops of Wilver and Ofpray flowly 
retire. Dunhelm falls by the javelin of an un- 
known warrior ; fo falls the eagle by the arrow of 
the child. 


Raignald rages like the fires of the mountain ; 
the troops of Dugnal and Ceormond melt before 
him. 


Dugnal 
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a 


Duegnal lifts high his broad fhield againft the breaft 
of Raignald; his fword hangs over his head: the 
troops of Raignald retire with their chief. Ealward, 
and the fon of Harald the Black, fly to the war: 
the foe retire before them. Raignald encourages 


his men: like an eagle he rages in the fight. 


The troops of Godred halt; the bands of Dugnal 


and Ceormond forfake their leaders. 


Godred retires to the bank of the Lexy; the foe 
followed behind, but were driven back with fhame. 
On the bank of the Lexy the warriors are fcattered 
like broken oaks. 

Godred founds the filver fhield; the chiefs af. 


femble round his tent. 


Let us again to the war, O chiefs, and drive the 


foe over the mountains. 


are for war; Dugnal leads the wolves 


oe 
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of the ‘les, ah a loud voice they began the fight. 
Ealward falis by the fword of Raignald. Cullifin 
{catters the javelins: of fate. Fingal rages in the 
ficht, but fell by the fword of Elgar. 


Cochlin 
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Cochlin heard the dying groans of his friend ; his 
{word pierced the heart of Elgar, he fell upon 
the body of Fingal. 


Morvor and Effyr raged like fons of ° blood, 
thoufands fell around them. Godwin {fcattered 
flaughter through the hoft of the fce. Tatwallin 
{weeps down the chief of the battle ; like the noife 
of torrents rolling down the high mountains, is 
the noife of the fight; the feet of the warriors are 
wet with blood ; the {word of Cochlin is broken, 
his fpear pierces through the foe like lightning 
through the oak; the chiefs of Godred fill the 
field with the bodies of the dead: the night ap- 
proaches, and victory is undecided: the black 


clouds bend to the earth, Raignald and Godred 
both retire. 


The chiefs of Godred affembled at the tent of 


council: Tatwallin, arofe and fung, 


«When the flowers arofe in the verdant mea- 
dows, when the birds of fpring were heard in the 
grove of Thor, the fon of Vitta prepared his 
knights for war; ftrong as the mofly tomb of 
Urfic were the warriors he had chofe for his band ; 
they iffued out to the war. Wecca fhook the 
crooked anlace at their head. 

6* Halt, 
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*¢ Halt, faid the fon of Victa, let the troops ftand 


ftill: fill as the filent wood, when the winds are 
Jaid afleep, the Saxons ftood on the {preading 


plain. 


«* Sons of blood! Said the immortal Wecca, the 
foe againft whom we muft fightare ftronger than the 
whole power of our king; let the fon of Henna, 
with three hundred warriors, be hid in the dark- 
brown wood ; when the enemy faint in the battle, 
Jet them fpread themfelves like the burfting cloud, 
and rain a fhower of blood; the foe will be wea- 
kened, aftonifhed, and fly. 


«©The warriors held their broad fhields over the 
head of the fon of Victa; they gave him the chap- 
let of victory, and fang the fong of joy. 


‘¢Hennack, with the flower of the war, retired 
to the dark-brown wood: the fun arofe arrayed in 
garments of blood ; Wecca led his men to the bat- 
tie: like bears they raged in the fight; yet the 
enemy fled not, neither were they moved: the 
fight continued till noon ;_the troops of the fon of 
Vida fought like the dragons of the mountain, 
the foe fainted, they were weakened, yet they fled 


not. 


“¢ The 
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‘© The fon of Henna drew forth his band to the 
plain; like a tempeft they fell upon the foe; they 
were aftonifhed ; they fled. 


‘ Godred Crovan, fon of Harald the Black, the 
lion of Iceland, and all the warriors who fight in 
his caufe, let us purfue the fame method: let the 
mountain of Secafull conceal Dugnal and three 
hundred chofen warriors from the eyes of Raig- 
nald; when heis fpent in the fight, let them iffue 
to the war.” 


Godred arofe from his throne, he led Tatwallin 
to a feat at his right-hand. 


Dugnal prepares his troop; fing, O Tatwallin, 
the actions of Hengift and Horfa. 


Tatwallin arofe from his feat: 


‘When the black clouds ftooped below the 
tops of the high hills, when the wolf came forth 
from the wood, when the branches of the pine 
perithed, when the yews only, fmiled upon the 
tuffet-heath, the fons of Woden led the furious 
warriors to the bank of the fwift ftream ; there 


D fat 
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fat the horfe of the hill, whofe crooked fword 


fhone like the ftar of the evening. 


¢* Peada was the banner of the hills: when he 
waved his golden torce upon the bodies of the flain, 
the hearts of his companions beamed with victory : 
he joined the numerous bands of the fons of Wo- 
den ; like a {welling ftream they enter the borders 


of the land of Cuccurcha. 


“* Locca of the brown valley founds the fhield ; 
the king of Urrin hears the found, he ftarts from 
his feat: affemble the lions of war, for the enemy 


are upon the borders. 


*¢ Sons of Morven, upon whofe fhields are feen 
the hawk and the ferpent, fwift as the wind fly to 
the warriors of Abon’s ftream: fons of war, pre- 
pare the {preading -‘fhield, the fword of fire, the 


{[pear, the azure banner made.facred by the God: 


fee. 

4 
\) 
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‘“‘Cuccurcha iffues to the war, as an enemy’s 


*¢Selward, whofe face is a fummer cloud, 
iy with the recent lightning of the ftorms, 
fhakes the bread anlace. 

“ Kadgar 
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s¢ Radgar and Emmieldred, fons of the mighty 
Rovan,. who difcomfitted Ofniron with his fteeds 
of fire, when the god of.war, the blood ftained 
Woden, pitched his tent on the bank of the wide 
lake, are feen in the troop. 


«¢Creadda, whofe feet are like thofe of the horfe, 
lifts high the filver fhield. 


‘©On the plain, near the palace of Frica, he en- 
countered with Egward; their fwords rained 


blood, fhields echoed to the valley of flaughter. 


‘‘ Thefe were the warriors of Cuccurcha, the 


lions of the war. 


‘‘Hengift and Horfa met them on the fandy 
plain ; the fhafts of death clouded the fun, {wift as 
the fhips of Horfa, ftrong as the arm of Suchullin : 
Peada ravaged the band of Cuccurcha like a 
mountain. Eadgar fuftained the blow of Hengitft ; 
ereat was the fury of Emmieldred, his fpear 
divided the broad fhield, his anlace funk into the 
heart: the fword of Anyoni pierced the breaft of 
Cuccurcha, ‘he fell like an oak to the plain. 


D 2 66 Creadda 
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‘* Creadda rages in the battle, he is a wild boar of 
the wood : the anlace of Horfa founds on his round 
helm, he gnafhes his teeth, he churns the fmoaking 
gore, he dies. Locca reclines on his long fpear, 
he is wearied with dealing death among his foes: 
the anlace of Hengift alights on his back, he falls 
to the ground. 


‘¢ The men of Urrin fled tothe foreft: the lions 
of war, Hengift and Horfa, throw the fpears of 
flight; they burn up the fouls of the flying foe ; 
the great image is red with blood; the flame 
lights the ftars ; the moon comes forth to grace 
the feaft; the chaplet of victory hangs on the 
brow of the warriors.” 


Tatwallin ended his fong, 


The morning crept from the mountains, Dug- 
nal with. his troops retired to the foreft on the 
mountain of Scoafull. 


Godred Crovan, fon of Harald the Black, the’ 
lion of Iceland, prepares for battle. Raignald 
came down to the plain: long was the fight and 
bloody. 


Godred 
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Godred Crovan beat his anlace on the fhield; 
the warriors upon the mountain heard the found 
of the filver fhield; fwift as the hunted {tag they 
fly to the war, they hear the noife of the battle, 
the fhout of the onfet {wells in the wind, the loud 
din of the war increafes, as the thunder rolling 
from afar; they fly down the mountains, where 
the fragments of the fharp rock are fcattered 
around; they afcend like the vapours, folding 
up the high hill, upon the borders of Ofloch ; 
their helmets {weep the dawn of the morning ; 
the faffron light fhines on the broad fhield; 
through the dark dells they cut a paflage, through 
the dells where the beams of the fun are never 
feen. 


On the rufhy moor of Roffin they aftonith the 
foe, and join in the war. 


There fought Godred Crovan, death fat on his 
{fword, the yelling breath of the dying foe fhook 
his banner; his fhield, the ftream of Lexy, which 
urrounds the dark-brown wood, and fhines at the 
noon of day; his anlace dropped blood, and tore 
through the helmets of the foe like the red light- 
ning of the ftorm. 


D 3 Dugnal, 
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Dugnal, chief of the mountain warriors, who 
drove Rygwallon from his chariot of war, lifted 
his fhield and fpear through the heart of Morval ; 
the weapon perforated, he yelled like a wolf of 


the mountain, he died. 


Weolmund, of the white rock, arofe in the fight ; 
like the fires of the earth he burnt up the ranks 
of the foe; his fpear a blafted oak, his fhield 
the fea when the winds are ftill, he appeared a 
hill, on whofe top the ‘winter fnow is féen, and 
the fummer fun melts it up: victory fat on his hel- 


i] 


met, death on his anlace. 


Wilver, ‘who fupports the tottering rocks, 
who flies like the bird of fummer over the plain, 
fhakes the crooked fword as he rages upon the 
hills of the flain, and is red with living gore: 
the {pears of the foe are gathered about him, the 
fharp javelins found on his fhield; he looks 
around the field, the favage Edwin flies to his aid ; 
like two wolves they rage in the war, their fhields 


are red with blood, 


The bear of the north throws his lance : the fur- 
clad Godard Syrric difplays his ftarry fhield, the 
chiefs 
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chiefs fall at his feet,. he rifes on the breaft of 
Rynon, ftorms of blood furround his fword, 
blood flows around him. 


When the ftorm rages in the fky, the torrents 
roll to the plain, the trees of the wood are borne 
away, the caftle falls to the ground, fuch was the 
fury of the fight on the. moor of Roffin: the chiefs 
fell, our foes halt, they fly fwift as the clouds of 
winter. Ofpray throws the fpear of Chafo ; {fwift 
as their fear he flies to the purfuit; the foul of 
Godred melted, he rolled’ the blue banner, 
wrought with gold, round the crimfon ftream : 
his warriors dance around him, they fing the 
fong of Harald the Black ; they hail him king ; 
the golden fandal is thrown over his helmet. May 
the Gods grant this war for empire be his laft. 


D4 THE 
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TH E Hel Rab Ass, 


Tranflated from the ancient Britifh of Owzn 
CyFELioc, Prince of Powys, 


RE the fun was feen on the brow of the 

mountain, the clanging thields were heard 
in the valley: our enemies were apalled at the 
found, The red armour of our warriors glittered 
till the noon of day. The foe fled from the bor- 
ders; they fell in the chace like ftones of hail; 
they panted like hunted wolves, 


Let the Hirlas of Rhys overflow like the waters 
of the great river. 


Where the golden banners declare the valour of 
Rhys, had the horn of hofpitality long been ufed: 
it relieved the warriors, who fainted in the chace, 
and the traveller whofe habitation is beyond the 
svhite mountains. 


2 ' Bring 


- 
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Bring here, O cupbearer, the carved Hirlas of 
mirth, which glows with livid gold: let the fpark- 


ling mead flow around it. 


Gwewyn, prince of my table, fon of mighty 
men, thine are the firft honours of the Hirlas ; 
{mall is the gift of gratitude; great were thy fer- 
vices. When thy anceftors ftood in the fight, 
victory ftood with them; loud were their voices in 
the battle, as the hygra of their charge. 


Fill the golden Hirlas of mirth ; attend to the 
merits of the warriors, left they revenge on thee 


the difgrace of their honour. 


See Gryffydh, with his uplifted crimfon fpear, 
expects it; he is the bulwark of the borders: 
{prung from Cynfyll and the dragons of the hill ; 
his name fhall ever live in the fongs of the bards. 
As refrefhed with the drink of mirth, his atten- 
dants fought, furious as the battle of the champions 
of the valley. Whilft the tomb of Pendragon fhall 
ftand on the hill, his fame fhall remain in the fong. 


Fill up the Hirlas to Eadnyfed, who fits like a 
god upon his broken armour: like a tempeft he 
fell 
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fell upon the fhields of his foes: near Gyrthyn he 
flew an hoft. 


The diftant nations heard the noife of the battle 
of Maelor; the found of the fhields was heard in 
the mountains. Dreadful was the confli@ as that 
of Bangor, when the warriors were trod to the 
eround. ‘The princes fled: Morach beat the earth 


with his feet: Morvran fled over the mountain. 


Fill up the golden Hirlas, Let the mead be 
borne to Sylliw, defender of our coaft ; to the lion 
of war, the fon of Madoc ; fierce as a wolf in the 
fight ; foft as the mofly bed in peace. 


To the fons of Effyner, bear it next: ftrong as 
two rocks they raged in the fight; the braveft 
champion falls before them; like ftorms they 
pierce the targets of the foe, fweeping down 
the multitude as the loud billows {weep the 
fand. 


Fill up the badge of honour. To Tudor bear 
the golden Hirlas)s Now to Moreiddeg, who, 
with his brother, affifted our caufe: valour fet 

upon 
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upon their brows ; like wolves they fought for 
blood. Thefe are my chiefs. 


Let the golden Hirlas go round to the feat of 
Morgan, whofe name fhall be heard in the fongs 
of our children: the fight of his ufelefs fword 
blafted my foul. 


Fill up the badge of honour, the golden Hirlas. 
To Gronwys bear it; aftonifhed I faw him ftand 
like a rock on the f{preading plain of Givefhun ; he 
fuftained the affault of anarmy. Upon the fandy 
bank of the fea his attendants did wonders. The 
chief of the foe was burnt in the fire of his rage, 
and the gleanings of the fword were loft in the 
{tream. 


In the heat of the battle, the fon of Gryffydh 
burft his chains ; Menrig again raged in the war. 
When the fun fat on the hill, we fung the fong of 
victory. 


Fill the Hirlas of mirth to all the chiefs of 
Oweyn, whoare the wolves of the mountain. Ma- 
docand Meyler are in foul one ; they are our caftles. 


The warriors of the hill ftood round their chief, 
{trong 
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firong as the {pear of Uther, fwift in purfuit as the 
vapours of the night. 


Fill the Hirlas with mead. Let us drink to the 
honour of the warriors, who fell in the war. 


Bear it to Daniel, beauteous as the verdure of 
the foreft, favage as the prowling wolf. 


O cupbearer! great is thy fervice, in difplaying 
the merits of the warrior; if thou haft not heard 
his fame, his {pear flies to thy breaft, and his fol- 
lowers drink thy blood, 


Whilft the lamps of joy are burning, let the 
Hirlas go round to the warriors who fought at 
Llydcomb ; they fought with the rage of lions; 
the mead is their due: they defended Cwrys. 


Let the Hirlas go round. May the Ruler of all 
fend us liberty and life. 


Brifiol, Fan. 3, 1770. D. B. 


GORT H- 
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GlO.k T H M-U N:D, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SAXON. 


ELE loud winds whiftled through the facred 

erove of Thor; far over the plains of Dena- 
nia, were the cries of the fpirits heard. The howl 
of Hubba’s horrid voice fwelled upon every blaft, 
and the fhrill fhriek of the fair ae fhot 
through the midnight-fky. 


Gorthmund flept on his couch of purple; the 
blood of the flain was itill on his cruel hand: his 
helmet was ftained with purple, and the banner of 
his father was no more white. His foul fhud- 
dered at the howl of Hubba, and the fhrill thriek 
of Locabara: he fhook like the trembling reed, 
when the loud tempeft rolls the foaming flood 
over the pointed rocks: pale was his face as the 
eglantine, which climbs the branches of the 
flowery bramble. He ftarted from his couch: 
his black locks ftood upright on his head, like the 
{pears which ftand round the tent of the warriors, 


when the filver moon fpangles on the tranquil lake. 
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Why wilt thou torment me, Hubba; it was not 
by my hand that the fword drank thy blood. Who 
faw me plunge the dagger to the heart of Loca- 
bara? No! Nardin of the foreft was far away. 
Ceafe, ceafe, thy fhrieks; I cannot bear them. 
On thy own fword thou haft thy death ; and the 
fair virgin of the hills fell beneath the rage of the 
mountains. Leave me, leave me: witnefs Hel,* 
I knew not Locabara, I forced her not to my em- 
braces; no, I flew her. not; fhe fell by the 
mountaineers, Leave me, leave me,- O foul of 


Hubba! 


Exmundbert, who bore the+ filver fhield of 
Gorthmund, flew from his downy couch, fwift as 


the 


4 777 7 1 . b | 
* Hela, or Hel, was the idol of the Danes, not, as fome 


C3, 


authors falfely aflert, of the Saxons. He was the god of bat- 
tle and.victory. Itisworthy remark, that every pagan deity 
of the northern nations, had his fymbol or type, under which 
he was worfhipped. The type of Hel was a black raven: 
hence the Danifh ftandard was a raven. The fymbol of Woden 
was a dragon, which was the flandard of the Saxons in general, 
and the arms of Weflex. 


+ The office of fhield-bearer was very ancient and honour- 
able; the leaders‘of armies had generally three fhield-bearers ; 
one 
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the rumour of a coming hoft. ~ He ftruck the gol- 
den cup, and the king of the flying warriors 
awakened from his dream of terror Exmund- 
bert, is he gone? Strike the filver thield, call up 
the fons of battle, who fleep on the mofly banks of 
Frome. But flay, ’tis all a vifion; ’tis over and 
gone as the image of Woden, in the evening of a 
fummer-day. Hence to thy tent, I will fleep a- 
eain. 


Gorthmund doubled his purple robe, and flept 
again, 


Loud as the noife of a broken tock breaking 


down the caverns of Seoggefwald{cyre*, was the 


voice of Hubba heard: fharp as the cry of the bird 


of death at the window of the wounded warrior, 
LL I A ees? 


one to bear the fhield, painted or engraved with the fymbol of 
the god, andthe others were employed to found the fhields of 
alarm. 


* Seoggefwaldfcyre, from Seggefwald, where Ethelbald, the 
ninth king of the Mercians, and fifteenth monarch of England, 
was flain in an infurredction of his fubje&ts. This poem is cer- 
tainly older than Alfred’s time, and is, among numerous others, 
a proof that the divifion of England into fhires, was not intro- 
duced by that glorious monarch, 


when 
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when the red rays of the morning rife breaking 
from the eaft, and the foul of the fick is flying 
away with the darknefs, was the fhriek of Locabara. 
Rife from thy couch, Gorthmund, thou wolf of 
the evening. When the fun fhines in the glory of 
the day ; when the labouring fwain dances in the 
wood-land fhade ; when the fparkling ftars glim- 
mer in the azure of the night, and contentment 
fleeps under the ruftic roof, thou fhalt have no feft. 
Thine are the bitter herbs of affli€tion ; for thee 
fhall the wormwood fhed its feed on the bloffoms 
of the blooming flower, and imbitter with its fall- 
ing leaves the waters of the brook. Rife, Gorth- 
mund, rife, the Saxons are burning thy tents: rife, 
for the Mercians are afflembled together, and thy ar- 
mies will be flain with the fword, or burnt in the 
image of * Tewifk. The god of viétory fhall be 
red with thy blood, and they fhall fhout at the {a- 
crifice. Rife, Gorthmund, thy eyes fhall be clofed 


in peace no more. 

a ENR RE a ea a nT 
* The pagan Saxons hada moft inhuman cuftom of burning 

their captives alive in a wicker image of their god Tewitk. 


Whilft this. horrid facrifice was performing, they fhouted and 
danced round the flames, 


The 
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The king of the fwift warriors ftarted from his 
couch: he fhook like an oak through which the 
lightnings have cut their rapid ways his eyes 
rolled like the lights on the Saxons barks, in the 
tempeft of the dark and black night, 


Exmundbert flew to his chief: he ftruck the 
filver fhield. Sueno of the dark lake, and the 
black haired Lecolwin, caught the lance and the 
fhield, and preft into the royal tent. 


Warriors ftrike the fhields of alarm: the Mer- 
cians are affembled together, the Saxons are burn- 
ing ourtents: give the cry of war, and iffue to the 
battle: come upon them by the fide of the thick 
wood, near the city of * Regeacefter. Lift the 


banner Reafan; and he is a worfhipper of falfe 
gods who with-holds his {word from blood. The 
filver fhield refounded to the wood of Sel, and 
the + great ifland trembled at the clamorous noife, 
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* Rowcefter, in Derbyshire, a place of great antiquity. 


+ In the original Muchilney. As there were feveral iflands of 
this name, the particular one here mentioned is Aubions. 


gE Delward 
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Delward of the ftrong arm, and Ax-bred of the 
foreft of wolves, led the warriors to the thick wood : 
but quiet was the foreft as the tranquil lake, when 
the winds fleep on the tops of the lofty trees. The 
inhabitants of Reggacefter flept in. the ftrength of 


their walls. The leaders returned. 


There is no enemy near, O king: ftill as the ha- 
bitation of the dead, are the kingdoms around us : 
they have felt the ftrength of thy arm, and will no 
more rife up to oppofe us. As the erafs falls by 
the hand of the mower, fo fhall they fall before us, 
and be no more. The banner Reafan fhall be ex- 
alted,.and the feven gods of the Saxons be trampled 
‘nthe duft. Let the armies of the north rejoice, 
let them facrifice to the gods of war, and bring out 
the prifoners, for the * feaft of blood. The war- 
riors threw down the lance, and the fhield, and 
the axe of battle: the plates of brafs dropped 
from their fhoulders; and they danced to the 


Cane 


* The Danes, not to be behind-hand with the Saxens in 
aéis of barbarity, had, alfo their bloody facrifices. Their 
captives were bound to. a itake, and thot, to death with ar- 
TOWSe 


found 
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found of the * inftrument of facrifice. ‘Confufed 
as the cry of the fleet dogs when the white bear js 
purfued over the mouhtains of the north: confufed 
as the refolutions of terror was the noife of the war- 
riors. ‘They danced till the mantle of midnight 
afcended from the earth. 


The morning fhook the dew from her crown of 
tofes, on the yellow locks of the dancers ; and the 
gleams of light fhot through the dark grey fky, 
like the reeking blood over the fhield of fteel, 
See, watriors, a dark cloud fits on the mountain’s 
brow, it will be a tempeft at noon, and the heavy 
rains will fall upon us. Yes, ye + Danes, it will 
be atempeft, but.a tempeftof war: it will rain, 
but in fhowers of blood. For the dark cloud is 


* The word in the original is Regadibo?, an inftrument of 
mufic, of which, as I know nothing farther, than that it was 
ufed in facrifices, I have tranflated as above. Rzbible, among 
the Anglo-Saxons, was an inftrument not unlike a violin, but 
played on with the fingers, 


{ In the original, Zaamen, which fignifies either Danes or 
northern men, 


E 2 the 
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the army of { Segowald: he leads the flower of 
the warriors of Mercia, and on his right hand is 
the mighty fon of battle, the great Sigebert, wha 
leads the warriors of Weflex. 


The dance was ended; and the captives of 
{actifice bound to the facred tree: they panted in 


the pangs of death. 


Sudden from the borders of the wood, was the 
alarm given: and the filver fhield rouzed the fun 
from behind the black clouds. The archers of 
the facrifice dropped the bow, and caught the 
lance: and the fhield. Confufion fpread from 
watch-tower to watch-tower, and the clamour 
rung to the diftant hills. 


Gorthmund raged like a wild boar, but he 
raged in vain: his whole army was difordered, 


and the cry of war was mixed with the yell of re- 


treat. 
ae ta Ce BK AIO FR ERT: 


+ A Mercian of this name commanded the army of Offa; 
st a nobleman named Sigebert was of great account in the 
court of Brightrick, king of Effex. 


Segowald 
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3 

Segowald came near with his Mercians-on the 
right-hand: and the great Sigebert led the Saxons 
round the thick wood. 


The Danes rage like the tempeft of winter, but 
the Mercians ftand firm as the grove of oaks on the 
plains of § Ambroifburgh: great is the ftrength 
of the fwift warriors of the north, but their troops 
are broken, and out of the order of battle. 


The Saxons, with the great Sigebert, have in- 
circled the wood; they rage in the fight like 
wolves. ‘The Danes are preffed on all fides ; they 
fly like the leaves in autumn before the ftrong 
wind, 


Gorthmund fcorns to fly ; he is defcended from 
the fon of battle, L’achollan, whofe fword put 
to flight the armies of Moeric, when the fun was 
covered with a mantle of blood, and darknefs 
defcended upon the earth at noon-day. He bears 
upon his arm the fhield of Lofgar, the keeper of the 


§ Ambrefbury, in Wiltfhire, where Alfritha, wife to king 
Edgar, built a nunnery to atone for the murder of her fon-in- 
law, Edward. In this place, Eleanor, queen to Henry the 
Third, lived a nun, 


Eg caftle 
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caftle of Teigne. Lofgar never fled, though the 
lances of the foe flew about him numerous as the 
winged ants in fummer, lLofgar never fled, 
though the warriors of the mountains hurled the 
rocks upon him in the valley, when he fought for 
the fhield of Penda: and fhould Gorthmund fly, 
Gorthmund, whofe fword was his law, who 


held juftice in his banner ? 


Segowald fought Gorthmund; he found him 


fingly encountering an army. 


Turn to me, fon of Lofgar; I am Segowald of 
the lake haft thou not heard of my fame in battle ? 
When the army of Hengift panted on the dark~ 
brown heath, I cheared them to the war; and the 
banner of victory waved over my head. ‘Turn thy 
arms upon-me, Gorthmund, I am worthy thy 


a ftreneth. 


The fon of Lofgar rufhed to the fon of Alder- 

wold: they fought like the children of deftruction 

: on the plain of Marocan. Gorthmund fell. He 
: he mountain boar beneath the arrow of 


the hunter. 
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As the fhades of death danced before his eyes, 
he heard the yell of Hubba, and the fhrill fhriek 
of Locabara: Thou art fallen, thou fon of inju- 
ftice, thou art fallen; thy fhield is degraded in 
the duft; and thy banner will be honoured no 
more! Thy fwift warriors are fled over the plain, 
as the driving fheep before the wolf. ‘Think, 
Gorthmund, think on Hubba, the fon of Crine- 
walch of the green hill. Think on Locabara, 
whom thy fword fent to the regions of death, 
Remember thy injuftice and die. 
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NARVA AND MORED, 
AN AFRICAN ECLOGUE. 


ECITE the loves of Narva and Mored 
The prieft of Chalma’s triple idol faid. 

High from the ground the youthful warriors fprung, 
Loud on the concave fhell the lances rung: 
In all the myftic mazes of the dance, 
The youths of Banny’s burning fands advance, 
Whilft the foft virgin panting looks behind, 
And rides upon the pinions of the wind: 
Afcends the mountains brow, and meafures round 
The fteepy cliffs of Chalma’s facred ground, 
Chalma, the god whofe noify thunders fly 
Thro’ the dark covering of the midnight ftky, 
Whofe arm directs the clofe-embattled hoft, 
And finks the labouring veffels on the coatft, 
Chalma, whofe excellence is known from far 3 
From Lupa’s rocky hill to Calabar, 
The guardian god of Afric and the ifles, 
Where Nature in her ftrongeft vigour {miles 3 
Where the blue bloffom of the forky thorn, 
Bends with the. nectar of the op’ning morn: 


Where 
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Where ginger’s aromatic, matted root, 


Creep through the mead, and up the mountains fhoot. 


Three times the virgin, {wimming on the breeze, 
Danc’d in the fhadow of the myftic trees: 
When, like a dark cloud fpreading to the view, 
The firft-born fons of war and blood purfue ; 
Swift as the elk they pour along the plain ; 
Swift as the flying clouds diftilling rain. 

Swift as the boundings of the youthful roe, _ 
They courfe around, and lengthen as they go. 
Like the long chain of rocks, whofe fummits rife, 
Far in the facred regions of the fkies ; 

Upon whofe top the black’ning tempeft lours, 
Whilft down its fide the gufhing torrent pours, 
Like the long cliffy mountains which extend 
From Lorbar’s cave, to where the nations end, 
Which fink in darknefs, thick’ning and obfcure, 
Impenetrable, myftic and impure ; 

The flying terrors of the war advance, 

And round the facred oak, repeat the dance. 
Furious they twift around the gloomy trees, 
Like leaves in autumn, twirling with the breeze. 
So when the fplendor of the dying day 


Darts the red luftre of the wat’ry way ; 
Sudden 
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Sudden beneath Toddida’s whiftling brink, 


The circling billows in wild eddies fink, 

Whirl furious round, and the loud burfting wave 
Sinks down to Chalma’s facerdotal cave, 
Explores the palaces on Zira’s coaft, 

Where howls the war-fong of the chieftain’s ghoft ; 
Where the artificerin realms below, 

Gilds the rich lance, or beautifies the bow ; 
From the young palm-tree {pins the ufeful twine, 
Or makes the teeth of elephants divine. 

Where the pale childien of the feeble fun, 

In fearch of gold, thro’ every climate run: 
From burning heat to freezing torments go, 

And live in all viciffitudes of woe. 

Like the loud eddies of Toddida’s fea, 

The warriors circle the myfterious tree: 

*Till {pent with exercife they fpread around 
Upon the op’ning bloffoms of the ground. 

The prieftefs rifing, fings the facred tale, 

And the loud chorus echoes thro’ the dale, 


PR FY EST bas, 


Far from the burning fands of Calabar $ 
Far from the luftre of the morning ftar ; 


» 


3 ; Far 
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Far from the pleafure of the holy morn ; 

Far from the bleffednefs of Chalma’s horn: 
Now reft the fouls of Narva and Mored, 

Laid inthe duft, and number’d with the dead. 
Dear are their memories to us, and long, 

Long, fhall their attributes be known in fong. 
Their lives were tranfient as the meadow flow’r 
Ripen’d in ages, wither’d in an hour. 

Chalma, reward them in his gloomy cave, 

And open all the prifons of the grave. 

Bred to the fervice of the godhead’s throne, 

And living but to ferve his God alone, 

Narva was beauteous as the op’ning day 

When on the fpangling’ waves the fun-beams play, 
When the Mackaw afcending to the tky, 

Views the bright fplendor with a fteady eye. 
Tall, as the houfe of Chalma’s dark retreat ; 

| Compact and firm, as Rhadal Ynca’s fleet, 


Compleatly beauteous as a fummers fun, 
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Was Narva, by his excellence undone. 


Where the foft Togla creeps along the meads, 


nce ERE I, 
Rg bac hey eines 


Thro’ fcented Calamus and fragrant reeds ; 
‘Where the fweet Zinfa fpreads its matted bed 
Liv’d the ftill fweeter flow’r, the young Mored ; 
Black was her face, as Togta’s hidden cell ; 

Soft as the mofs where hiffing adders dwell. 
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As to the facred court fhe brought a fawn, 

The fportive tenant of the fpicy lawn, 

She faw and lov’d! And Narva too forgot 

His facred veftment and his myftic lot. 

Long had the mutual figh, the mutual tear, 

Burft from the breaft and fcorn’d confinement there, 
Exiftence was a torment ! O my breaft! 

Can I find accents to unfold the reft ! 

Lock’d in each others arms, from Hyga’s cave, 
They plung’d relentlefs to a wat’ry grave ; 

And falling murmur’d to the pow’rs above, 

«6 Gods! Take our lives, unlefs we live to love.” 


Shoreditch, AMfay 2, 1770. C, 
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THE DEATH OF NICOU, 
AN AFRICAN ECLOGUE. 


N Tiber’s banks, Tiber, whofe waters glide 
In flow meanders down to Gaigra’s fide ; 
And circling all the horrid mountain round, 
Rufhes impetuous to the deep profound ; 
Rolls o’er the ragged rocks with hideous yell ; 
Collects its waves beneath the earth’s vaft fhell : 
There for a while in loud confufion hurl’d, 
It crumbles mountains down and fhakes the world, 
Till borne upon the pinions of the air, 
Through the rent earth the burfting waves appear ; 
fiercely propell’d the whiten’d billows rife, 
Break from the cavern and afcend the fkies: 


Then loft and conquer’d by fuperior force, 
Through hot Arabia holds its rapid courfe. 


On Tiber’s banks where fcarlet jafs’mines bloom, 
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And purple aloes fhed a rich perfume: 
Where, when the fun is melting in his heat, 
The reeking tygers find a cool retreat ; 

Bafk in the fedges, lofe the fultry beam, 


And wanton with their fhadows in the flream, 
I On 
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On Tiber’s banks, by facred priefts rever’d, 

Where in the days of old a god appear’d: 

*T'was in the dead of night, at Chalma’s feaft, 

The tribe of Alra flept around the prieft. 

He fpoke; as evening thunders burfting near, 

His horrid accents broke upon the ear ; 

Attend, Alraddas, with your facred prieft ! 

This day the fun is rifing in the eaft ; 

The fun, which fhall illumine all the earth, 

Now, now isrifing, in a mortal birth. 

He vanith’d like a vapour of the night, 

And funk away in a faint blaze of light. 

Swift from the branches of the holy oak, 

Horror, confufion, fear, and torment broke: 

And ftill when Midnight trims her mazy lamp, 

They take their way thro” Tiber’s wat’ry {wamp. 

On Tiber’s banks, clofe rank’d, a warring train, 

Stretch’d to the diffant edge of Galca’s plain: 

So when arriv’d at Gaigra’s highett fteep, 

We view the wide expanfion of the deep ; 

See in the gilding of her wat’ry robe, 

The quick declenfion of the circling globe ; 

From the blue fea a chain of mountains rife, 

Blended at once with water and with fkes: 

Beyond our fight in vaft extenfion curl’d, 

The check of waves, the guardians of the world. 
Strong 
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Strong were the warriors, as the ghoft of Cawn, 
Who threw the Hill-of-archers, to the lawn: 
When the foft earth at his appearance fled ; 

And rifing billows play’d around his head: 
When a ftrong tempeft rifing from the main, 
Dath’d the full clouds, unbroken on the plain. 
Nicou, immortal in the facred fong, 

Held the red fword of war, and led the ftrong ; 
From his own. tribe the fable warriors came, 
Well try’d in battle, and well known in fame. 
Nicou, defcended from the god of war, 

Who liv’d coeval with the morning ftar : 
Narada was his name ; who cannot tell, 

How all the world thro’ great Narada fell ! 
Vichon, the god who rul’d above the tkies, 
Look’d on Narada, but with envious eyes: 

The warrior dar’d him, ridicul’d his might, 
Bent his white bow, and fummon’d him to ight. 
Vichon, difdainful, bade his lightnings Ay, 

And fcatter’d burning arrows in the fky ; 
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Threw down a ftar the armour of his feet, 


age 


To burn the air with fupernat’ral heat ; 

Bid a loud tempeft roar beneath the ground ; 

Lifted the-fea, and all the earth was drown’d. 

Narada ftill efcap’d ; a facred tree 

Lifted him up, and bore him thro’ the fea. 
The 


ry 
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The waters ftill afcending fierce and high, 

He tower’d into the chambers of the fky : 
There Vichon fat ; his armour on his bed, 

He thought Narada with the mighty dead. 
Before his feat the heavenly warrior ftands, 
The lightning quiv’ring in his yellow hands. 
The god aftonifh’d dropt ; hurl’d from the fhore, 
He drop’d to torments, and to rife no more. 
Head-long he falls; ’tis his own arms compel, 
Condemn’d in ever-burning fires to dwell. 
From this Narada, mighty Nicou fprung ; 
The mighty Nicou, furious, wild and young. 
Who led th’embattled archers to the field, 
And bore a thunderbolt upon his fhield: 

That fhield his glorious father died to gain, 
When the white warriors fled along the plain : 
When the full fails could not provoke the flood, 
Till Nigou came, and fwell’d the feas with blood. 
Slow at the end of his robuft array, 

The mighty warrior penfive took his way: 
Againft the fon of Nair, the young Roreft, 
Once the companion of his youthful breaft. 
Strong were the paffions of the fon of Nair, 
Strong, as the tempeft of the evening air. 
Infatiate in defire ; fierce as the boar ; 

Firm in refolve as Cannie’s rocky fhore. 


Long 
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Long had the gods endeavour’d to deftroy, 
All Nicou’s friendfhip, happinefs, and joy : 
They fought in vain, till Vicat, Vichon’s fon, 
Never in feats of wickednefs outdone, 


Ur 


Saw Nica, fifter to the mountain king, 
Dreft beautiful, with all the flowers of fpring : 
He faw and fcatter’d poifon in her eyes 3 
From limb to limb, in varied forms he flies ; 
Dwelt on her crimfon lip, and added grace 
To every glofly: feature of her face. 
Roreft was fir’d with paflion at the fight, 
Friendfhip and honour, funk to Vicat’s right : 
He faw, he lov’d, and burning with defire 
Bore the foft maid from brother, fifter, fire, 
Pining with forrow, Nica faded, died, 
Like a fair aloe in its morning pride. 
This brought the warrior to the bloody mead, 
And fent to young Roreft the threat’ning reed. 
He drew his army forth: Oh! Need I tell! 
That Nicou conquer’d, and the lover fell :. 
His breathlefs army mantled all the plain ; 
And Death fat {miling on the heaps of flain. 
The battle ended, with his reeking dart, 
The penfive Nicou pierc’d his beating heart : 
And to his mourning’ valiant warriors ery’d, 
J, and my fifter’s ghoft are fatisfy’d. 

Brooke- Street, Fune 12. 


1) ELEGY 


Bey ho ite Secale 


Zo the Memory of Mr. Tuomas Puittirs of 
airford. 


N O more I hail the morning’s golden gleam ; 
No more the wonders of the view I fing: 
Friendfhip requires a melancholy theme ; 


At her command the awful lyre I ftring. 


Now as I wander thro’ this leaflefs grove, 
Where the dark vapours of the ev’ning rife, 
How fhall I teach the chorded fhell to move; 


Or ftay the gufhing torrents from my eyes? 


Philips, great mafter of the boundlefs lyre, 
Thee would the grateful mute attempt to paint 5 
Give me a double portion of thy fire, 

Or all the pow’rs of language are too faint. 


Say what bold number, what immortal line 
The image of thy genius can reflect ? 
O, lend my pen what animated thine, 


To fhew thee in thy native glories deckt. 


fee Ev 6 


The joyous charms of Spring delighted faw, 
Their beauties doubly glaring in thy lay: 
Nothing was Spring which Phillips did not draw, 
And ev’ry image of his mufe was May. 


So rofe the regal hyacinthal ftar ; 
So fhone the pleafant ruftic daified bed ; 
So feem’d the woodlands lefs’ning from afar ; 
_ You faw the real profpect as you read. 


Majeftic Summer’s blooming flow’ry pride 
Next claim’d the honour of his nervous fong ; 
He taught the ftream in hollow trills to glide, | 
And lead the glories of the year along. 


When golden Autumn, wreath’d in ripen’d corn, 
From purple clufters prefs’d the foamy wine, 
Thy genius did his fallow brows adorn, 


And made the beauties of the feafon thine. 


Pale rugged Winter bending o’er his tread, 
His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew ; 
Fis eyes, a dutky light, congeal’d and dead ; 
His robe, a tinge of bright etherial blue : 


His train, a motley’d, faneuine, fable cloud, 
He limps along the ruffet dreary moor ; 


Ee Whilft 
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Whilft rifing whirlwinds, blafting, keen, and loud, 
Roll the. white furges to the founding fhore. 


Nor were his pleafures unimprow’d by thee 
Pleafures he has, tho’ horridly deform’d : 
The filver’d hill, the polifh’d lake, we fee, 


Is by thy genius fix’d, preferv’d, and warm’d. 


The rough November has his pleafures too; 
But I’m infenfible to every joy: 
Farewel the laurel, now I grafp the yew, 


And all my little powers in gr ief employ. 


In thee each virtue found a pleafing cell, 
Thy mind was honour, and thy foul divine : 
With thee did ev’ry power of genius dwell : 


Thou wert the Helicon of all the nine 


Fancy whofe various figure-tinétur’d veft, 
Was ever changing to a different hue: 
Her head, with varied bays and flow’rets dreft, 
Her eyes, two fpangles of the morning dew. 


In dancing attitude fhe fwept thy firing, 
And now fhe foars and now again defcends, 
And now reclining on'the Zephyr’s wing, 
Unto the velvet-vefted mead fhe bends. 
Peace, 
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Peace, deck’d in all the foftnefs of the dove, 
Over thy paffions fpread her filver plume: 
The rofy vale of harmony and love, 
Hung on thy foul in one eternal bloom, 


Peace, gentleft, fofteft of the virtues, fpread 
Her filver pinions, wet with dewy tears, 
Upon her beft diftinguifh’d poet’s head, 
And taught his lyre the mufic of the {pheres, 


Temp’rance, with health and beauty in her train, 
And mafty-mufcled Strength in graceful pride, 
Pointed at fearlet Luxury and Pain, 

And did at every chearful feaft prefide. 


Content, who fmiles at all the frowns of fate,. 
Fann‘d from idea ev’ry feeming ill ; 
In thy own virtue, and thy genius great, 
The happy mufe laid anxious troubles ftll. 


But fee! The fick’ned glare of day retires, 
And the meek ev’ning fhades the duftky grey: 
The weft faint glimmers with the faffron fires, 
And, like thy life, O Phillips ! dies away. 


Here, ftretch’d upon this heav’n-afcending hill, 
Pil wait the horrors of the coming night ; 


F 3 Pil 
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T’ll imitate the gently-plaintive rill, 


And by the glare of lambent vapours write. 


Wet with the dew the yellow’d hawthorns bow; 
The loud winds whiftle thro’ the echoing dell ; 
Far o’er the lea the breathing cattle low, 


And the fhrill fhriekings of the fereech-owl fwell. 


With ruftling found the dufky foliage flies, 
And wantons with the wind in rapid whirls; 
rm a icicle RR a ae a | 2 y : 

The gurg’ling riv’let to the valley hies, 


oO 


And loft to fight, in dying murmurs curls, 


Now as the mantle of the ev’ning fwells 
Upon my mind, I feel a thick’ning gloom ! 
Ah! Could I charm, by friendfhip’s potent fpells, 


The foul of Phillips from the deathy tomb! 


Then would we wander thro’ the dark’ned vale, 
In converfe fuch as heav’nly fpirits ufe, 
And borne upon the plumage of the gale, 


Hymn the Creator, and exhort the mufe, 


But horror to reflection! Now no more 


Will Phillips fing, the wonder of the plain, 


W hen 
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When doubting whether they might not adore, 
Admiring mortals heard the nervous ftrain. 


A mad’ning darknefs reigns thro’ all the lawn, 
Naught but a doleful bell of death is heard, 
Save where into an hoary oak withdrawn, 


The {cream proclaims the curft nocturnal bird. 


Now, reft my mufe, but only reft to weep, 
A friend made dear by every facred tye ! 
Unknown to me be comfort, peace, or fleep, 


Phillips is dead, tis pleafure then to die ! 
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Bia my mufe, the imitative lay, 

aS Aonian doxies found the . Oe ftring F 
Attempt no number of the plaintive Gay, 

Let me like midnight cats, or Collins fing. 


7 


n the trammels of the doleful line, 
The bounding hail, or drilling rain Be 
Come, brooding Melancholy, pow’r divine, 


And ey’ry unform’d mafs of words amend. 


a 


Now th 
And the 


Swift fudden anguith darts thro’ alt’ring corns, 


rough goat withdraws his curling horns, 


= 


cold wat’rer twirls his s circling mop: 
And the fpruce mercer trembles in his fhop. 
Now infant authors, madd’ning for renown, 


Mxtend the plume, and hum about the flage, 


Procure 
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Procure a benefit, amufe the town, 


And proudly glitter in a title page. 


Now, wrapt in ninefold fur, his fqueamith grace 
Defies the fury of the howling ftorm ; 

And whilft the tempeft whiftles round his face, 
Exults to find his mantled carcafe warm. 


Now rumbling coaches furious drive along, 
Full of the majefty of city dames, 

Whofe jewels {parkling in the gaudy throng, 
Raife ftrange emotions and invidious flames. 


Now Merit, happy in the calm of place, 
To mortals as a Highlander appears, 
And confcious of the excellence of lace, 


With fpreading frogs and gleaming fpangles glares: 


Whilft Envy, on a tripod feated nigh, 

In form a fhoe-boy, daubs the valu’d fruit, 
And darting lightnings from his vengeful eye, 
Raves about Wilkes, and politics, and Bute, 


Now Barry, re than a‘grenadier, 
Dwindles into a {trippling of eighteen ; 
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Or fabled in Othello breaks the ear, 


Exerts his voice, and totters to the {cene. 


Now Foote, a looking-glafs for all mankind, 
Applies his wax to perfonal defects ; 

But leaves untouch’d the image of the mind, 
His art no mental quality reflects, 


Now Drury’s potent king extorts applaufe, 
And pit, box, gallery, echo, “ How divine!” 
Whilft vers’d in all the drama’s myftic laws, 


His oraceful action faves the wooden line, 


Now—But what further can the mufes fing ? 
Now dropping particles of water fall ; 
Now vapours riding on the north wind’s wing, 


With tranfitory darknefs fhadow all. 


Alas! How Jjoylefs the defcriptive theme, 
When forrow on the writer’s quiet preys ; 
And like a moufe in Chefhire cheefe fupreme, 
Devours the fubftance of the lefs’ning bayes, 


Come, February, lend thy darkeft fky. 

There teach the winter’d mufe with clouds to foar : 
Come, February, lift the number high; 

Let the fharp ftrain like wind thro’ alleys roar. 


I Ye 
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Ye channels, wand’ring thro’ the {pacious {treet, 
In hollow murmurs roll the dirt. along, 
With inundations wet the fabled feet, 


Whilft gouts refponfive, join th’elegiac fong. 


Ye damfels fair, whofe filver voices thrill 
Sound thro’ meand’ring folds of Echo’s horn ; 
Let the fweet cry of liberty be full, 

No more let fmoking cakes awake the morn. 


O, Winter! Put away thy fnowy pride; 

O, Spring! Neglect the cowflip and the bell ; 
O, Summer! Throw thy pears and plums afide ; 
O, Autumn! Bid the grape with poifon fwell. 


The penfion’d mufe of Johnfon is no more! 
Drown’d in a butt of wine his genius lies: 

Earth! Ocean! Heav’n! The wond’rous lofs deplore, 
‘The dregs of Nature with her glory dies. 


What iron Stoic can fupprefs the tear ; 
What four reviewer read with vacant eye! 
What bard but decks his literary bier! 
Alas! I cannot fing—I howl—I cry— 


Brifiol, Feb. 12. } D. 


ELEGY 
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But hence, ye ven ial—hence, each titled flave; 


W EEP on, ye Britons—give your gen’ral tear ; 


tf > 5 ) Aer. 
An honeft pang hhould wait on Beckford’s bier, 


oO 


See ae AWA rriviaks avin eb Sarg ane eee Tediie tere 
And patriot anguith mark the patriot S PTave. 


When like the Roman to his field retir’d, 
*T was you, (furrounded by unnumber’d foes) 
Who call’d him forth, his fervices requir'd, 


And took from age the bleffing of repofe, 


With foul impell’d by virtue’s facred flame, 


a al 


lo ftem the torrent of corruption’s tide, 
Fie came, heav’n fraught with li berty! He came 


And 1 ene in his coutry’s fervice died. 


In the laft awful, the departing hour, 
When life’s poor lamp more faint, and fainter 
erew $ 
As mem/’ry feebly exercis’d her power, 
He only felt for liberty and 4 you. 


He 


oe) 
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Ee view’d death’s arrow with a chriftian eye, 
With firmnefs only to a chriftan known ; 

And nobly gave your miferies that figh 
With which he never gratified his own, 


Thou, breathing fculpture, celebrate his fame, 
And give his laurel everlafting bloom ; 
Receiv’d his worth while gratitude has name, 


And teach fucceeding ages from his tomb. 


The {word of juftice cautioufly he fwayd, 
His hand for ever held the balance right ; 

Each venial fault with pity he furvey’d, 
But murder found no mercy in his fight. 


He knew when flatterers befiege a throne, 
Truth feldom reaches to a monarch’s ear 5 
Knew, if opprefs’d a loyal people groan, 
Tis not the courtier’s intereft he fhould hear. 


Hence, honeft to his prince, his manly tongue, 
The public wrong and loyalty convey’a, 

While titled tremblers, ev’ry nerve unftrung, 
Look’d all around, confounded and difmay’d. 


Look’d all around, aftonifh’d to behold, 


(Train’d up to flatt’ry from their early youth) 
An 
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An artlefs, fearlefs citizen, unfold 


To royal ears, a mortifying trath 


-i lillie 


Titles to him no pleafure could impart, 


No bribes his rigid virtue could controul ; 


The ftar could never gain upon his heart, 


Nor turn the tide of honour in his foul. 


For this his name our hift’ry fhall adorn, 


Shall foar on Fame’s wide pinions all fublime ; 
“Till heaven’s own bright, and never dying morn 
Abforbs our little particle of time. 


ELEGY. 


By aaghs cr ae Ggenly: 


Lt ASTE, hafte, ye folemn meffengers of night, 


Spread the black mantle,on the fhrinking 
plain ; 

But, 2h! my torments ftill furvive the light, 

The changing feafons alter not my pain. 

Ye variegated children of the fpring ; 

Ye bloffoms blufhing with the pearly dew ; 

Ye birds that fweetly in the hawthorn fing ; 

Ye flow’ry meadows, lawns of verdant hue, 

Fai . are your colours ; harfh your love-notes 

thrill, 

To me no pleafure Nature now can yield : 

Alike the barren rock and woody hill, 

The dark-brown blafted heath, and fruitful field. 

Ye fpouting cataracts, ye filver ftreams ; 

Ye fpacious rivers, whom the willow fhrowds ; 

Afcend the bright-crown’d fun’s far-fhining beams, 

To aid the mournful tear-diftilling clouds. : 

Ye noxious vapours, fall upon my head ; 


Sa 


e writhing adders, round my feet entwine ; 


pe 


Ye toads, your venom in my foot-path fpread ; 
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Ye blafting meteors, upon me inine. 
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Ye circling feafons, intercept the year ; 


Forbid the beauties of the {pring to rife ; 

Let not the life-preferving grain appear ; 

Let howling tempefts harrow up the fkies. 

Ye cloud-girt, mofs-grown turrets, look no more 
Into the palace of the god of day: 

Ye loud tempeftuous billows, ceafe to roar, 

In plaintive numbers, thro’ the valleys ftray. 

Ye verdant-vefted trees, forget to grow, 

Caft off the yellow foliage of your pride: 

Ye foftly tinkling riv’lets, ceafe to flow, 


Or {well’d with certain death and poifon, elide. 


Ye folemn warblers of the eloomy night, 
That reft in lichtni ine-blafted oaks the day, 


Thro’ the black mantles take your flow-pac’d flight, 
Rending the filent wood with fhrieking lay. 
Oo oOo ) 

Ye fnow-crown’d mountains, loft to mortal eyes, 
Down to the valleys bend your hoary head 

) J J 3 
Ye livid comets, fire the peopled fkies— 

? PSE 

For—lady Betty’s tabby cat is dead. 
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HAT numbers, Holland, can the mufes 
find, 
To fing thy merit in each varied part ; 
When action, eloquence, and eafe combin’d, 
Make nature but a copy of thy art. 


Majeftic as the eagle on the wing, 
Or the young fky-helm’d mountain-rooted tree ; 
Pleafing as meadows blufhing with the {pring, 
Loud as the furges of the Severn fea, 


{Ih terror’s ftrain, as clanging armies drear! 

In love, as Jove, too great for mortal praife, 
In pity gentle as the falling tear, 

In all fuperior to my feeble lays. 


Black angers fudden rife, extatic pain, 
Tormenting Jealoufy’s felf-cank’ring fling ; 
Confuming Envy with her yelling train, 
Fraud clofely fhrouded with the turtle’s wing. 


G Whatever 


B2 TO’MR.. HOLLAND, 


Whatever paffions gall the human breatt, 
Play in thy features, and await thy nod ; 
In thee by art, the demon ftands confeft, 


But nature on thy foul has ftamp’d the god, 


So juft thy action with thy part agrees, 
Each feature does the office of a tongue ; 
Such is thy native elegance and_.eafe, 


By thee the harth line fmoothly glides along. 


Atthy feign’d woe, we’re really diftreft, 
At thy feign’d tears we let the real fall ; 
By every judge of nature ’tis confeft, 


No fingle part is thine, thou’rt all in all. 


Briftol, Fuly 21. D. B. 
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MR. ALCOCK, OF BRISTOL, 


AN EXCELLENT MINIATURE PAINTER. 


7 E nine, awake the chorded thell, 
Whilft I the praife of Alcock tell 
In truth-dictated lays : 
On wings of genius take thy flight, 
O mufe! above the Olympic height, 
| Make Echo fing his praife, 


Nature in all her glory dreft, 
Her flow’ry crown, her verdant vett, 

Her zone etherial blue, 
Receives new charms from Alcock’s hand ; 
The eye furveys, at his command, 

Whole kingdoms at a view. 


Flis. beauties feem to roll the eye, 
And bid the real arrows fly, 
To wound the eazer’s mind ; 


G2 So 
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So taking are his men difplay’d, 
That oft th’ unguarded wounded maid, 
Hath with’d the painter blind, 


His pictures like to nature fhew, 
The filver fountains feem to flow ; 
The hoary woods to nod + 
The curling hair, the flowing drefs, 
The {peaking attitude, confefs 


The fancy forming god, 


Ye claffic Roman-loving fools, 

Say, could the painters of the {chools, 
With Alcock’s pencil vie ? 

He paints the pafhions of mankind, 

And in the face difplays the mind, 
Charming the heart and eye. 


Thrice happy artift, roufe thy powers, 
And fend, in wonder-giving fhow’rs, | 
Thy beauteous works to view : 
Envy fhall ficken at thy name, 
Italians leave the chair of Fame, 
And own the feat thy due. 


Briftol, Fan. 29, 1760. AsAPHIDES, 


TO 
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TO MISS B---.SH, 


OF BRISTOL 


EFORE I feek the dreary fhore, 
Where Gambia’s rapid billows roar, 
And foaming pour along ; 
To youl urge the plaintive ftrain, 
And tho’ a lover fings in vain, 
Yet you fhall hear the fong, 


Ungrateful, cruel, lovely maid, 
Since all my torments were repaid 

With frowns or languid fneers ; 
With affiduities no more 
Your captive will your health implore, 
Or teafe you with his tears. 


Now to the regions where the fun 
Does his hot courfe of glory run, 

And parches up the ground : 
Where o’er the burning cleaving plains, 
A long external dog-ftar reigns, 

And fplendor flames around : 


G 2 There 
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There will I go, yet not to find 


A fire intenfer than my mind, 


Which burns a conftant fame: 


There will I lofe thy heavenly form, 
Nor fhall remembrance, raptur’d, warm, 
Draw fhadows of thy frame. 


In the rough element the fea, 
I'll drown the fofter fubjeét, thee, 
And fink each lovely charm : 
No more my bofom {hall be torne ; 
No more by wild ideas borne, 
Ill cherifh the alarm. 


Yet, Polly, could thy heart be kind, 
Soon would my feeble purpofe find 
Thy fway within my breaft: 
But hence, foft fcenes of painted woe, 
Spite of the dear delight I'll go, 
Forget her, and be bleft. 


D. CELORIMON. 
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WA CAD Vet EL. 
ADDRESSED TO 


‘MISS M---- R-«-, OF BRISTOL, 


ry EVOLVING in their deftin’d fphere, 
The hours begin another year 
As rapidly to fly , 
Ah! think, Maria, (e’er in grey 
Thofe auburn treffes fade away ;) 
So youth and beauty die. 


Tho’ now the captivated throng 
Adote with flattery and fong, 
And all before you bow ; 
Whilft unattentive to the ftrain, 
You hear the humble mufe complain, 
Or wreath your frowning brow 


Tho’ poor Pitholeon’s feeble line, 
Th oppofition to the nine, 


Sull violates your name :; 
G 4 Tho’ 
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Tho’ tales of paffion, meanly told, 
As dull as Cumberland, as cold 
Strive to confefs a fame. 


Yet when that bloom, and dancing fire, 
In filver’d rev’rence fhall expire, 

Ag’d, wrinkl’d, and defac’d ; 
To keep one lover’s flame alive, 
Requires the genius of a Clive, 

With Walpole’s mental tafte. 


Tho’ rapture wantons in your air, 
Tho’ beyond fimile you’re fair ; 
Free, affable, ferene: 
Yet ftill one attribute divine, 
Should in your compofition fhine ; 
Sincerity, I mean. 


Tho’ num’rous fwains before you fall ; 
°Tis empty admiration all, 
Tis all that you require : 
How momentary are their chains! 
Like you, how unfincere the ftrains 
Of thofe, who but admire ! 


Accept’ 
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Accept, for once, advice from me, i 
And let the eye of cenfure fee ace 
Maria can be true: isk 
No more for fools or empty beaux, 
Heav’ns reprefentatives difclofe, 
Or butterflies purfue. 


Fly to your worthieft lover’s arms, 

To him refign your fwelling charms, 
And meet his gen’rous breaft : 

Or if Pitholeon fuits your tafte, 

His mufe with tatter’d fragments grac’d, 
Shall read your cares to reft, 
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THE 
COPERNICAN SYSTEM. 


eas fun revolving on his axis turns, 

= And with creative fire intenfely burns ; 
Impell’d the forcive air, our earth fupreme, 
Rolls with the planets round the folar gleam ; 
Firft Mercury compleats his tranfient year, 
Glowing, refulgent, with reflected glare ; 
Bright Ven lus occupies a wider way, 

The early harbinger of night and day ; 

More diftant ftill our he terraqueous turns, 
Nor chills intenfe, nor fiercely heated burns ; 


ee ay 
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> lunar orb of light, 

Trailing her fitver glories through the night : 

On the earth's orbit fee the various figns, 

Mark where’the fun, our year compleating, fhines : 
Firft the bright Ram his beat ray improves ; 
Next glaring wat’ry thro’ the Bull he moves 3 

The am’rous Twins admit his genial ray ; 

Now burning, thro’ the Crab he takes his way ; 
The Lion, flaming, bears the folar power ; 

The Virgin faints beneath the fultry fhower. 


Now 
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Now the juft Ballance weighs his equal force, 
The flimy Serpent fwelters in his courfe ; 
The fabled Archer. clouds-his languid face ; 
The Goat, with tempefts, urges on his race ; 
Now in the Water his faint beams appear, 
And the cold Fifhes end the circling year. 
Beyond our globe the fanguine Mars difplays 
A ftrong reflection of primeoeval rays ; 
Next belted Jupiter far diftant gleams, 
Scarcely enlight’ned with the folar beams ; 
With four unfix’d receptacles of light, 
He tours majeftic thro’ the fpacious height : 
But farther yet the tardy Saturn lags, 
And five attendant luminaries drags ; 
Invefting with a double ring his pace, 
‘He circles thro’ immenfity of {pace. 
Thefe are thy wond’rous works, firft fource of good! 
Now more admir’d in being underftood. 


Briftol, Dec. 23. D, B. 
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F warring fenators, and battles dire, 

Of quails uneaten. Mufe awake the lyre, 
Where C—pb—l’s chimneys overlook the fquare, 
And N—t—n’s future profpects hang in air ; 
Where counfellors difpute, and cockers match, 
And Caledonian earls in concert fcratch ; 

A group of heroes, occupied the round, 
Long in the rolls of infamy renown’d. 
Circling the table all in filence fat, 

Now tearing bloody lean, now champing fat ; 
Now picking ortolans, and chicken flain, 

To form the whimfies of an d-la-reine: 

Now ftorming caftles of the neweft tafte, 
And granting articles to forts of pafte ; 

Now {wallowing bitter draughts of Pruffian beer ; 
Now fucking tallow of falubrious deer. 

The god of cabinets and fenates faw 


His fons, like affes, to one centre draw. 


Inflated Difcord heard, and left her cell, 


With all the horrors of her native hell: 
I She, 
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She, on the foaring wings of genius fled, c 
And wav’d the pen of Junius round her head. 
Beneath the table, veil’d from fight, fhe fprung, 
And {at aftride on noify Twitcher’s tongue: 
Twitcher, fuperior to the venal pack 

Of Bloomfbury’s notorious monarch, Jack : 
Twitcher, a rotten branch of mighty ftock, 
Whofe intereft winds his conf{cience as his clock: 
Whofe attributes deteftable, have long 

Been evident, and infamous in fong. 

A toaft’s demanded: Madoc fwift arofe. 
Patolian gravy trickling down his clothes : 

His fanguine fork a murder’d pigeon pref, 

His knife with deep incifion fought the breaft. 
Upon his lips the quivering accents hung, 

And too much expedition. chain’d his tongue. 
When thus he fputter’d: ‘* All the glaffes fill, 
And toaft the great Pendragon of the hill: 


ly 


Mab-Uther Owein, a long train of kings, 
From whom the royal blood of Madoc fprings. 
Madoc, undoubtedly of Arthur’s race, 

You fee the mighty monarch in his face: 
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Madoc, in bagnios and in courts ador’d, 
Demands this proper homage of the board.” 


Monarchs! 


Monarchs !” | T'witcher, fetting~ down: his 
beer } 
His mufcles wreathing a « oy Ee us fneer : 
“¢ Monarchs! Of mole-hills, oyfter-beds, a rock ; 
Thefe are the grafters of your hy {tock : 
My pony Scrub can fires more valiant trace—” 
The mangled pigeon thunders on his face ; 
His op’ning mouth the melted butter fills 
And dropping from his nofe and chin diftills. 
Furious be ftarted, rage his bofom warms; 
Loud as his lordfbip’s morning dun he ftorms. 
Thou vulgar imitator of the great, 
Grown wanton with the excrements of ftate: 
This to thy head notorious Twitcher fends.” 
His fhadow body to the table bends : 
His {training arm ia a loin of veal, 


In thefe degenerate days, for three a meal: 


In antient times, as various writers fay, 

An alderman or- prieft, eat three a day. 

With godlike ftrength, the grinning Twitcher plies, 
His ftretching mufcles and the mountain flies. 

Swift, as a cloud that fhadows o’er the plain, 

It flew and {catter’d drops of oily rain. 

In oppofition to extended knives, 

On royal Madoc’s fpreading cheft ir drives : 

Senfelefs he falls upon the far dy ground, 


> 


Preft with the fteamy load that 002’d around. 


And 
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And now con/ufion fpread her ghaftly plume, 
And faction feparates the noify room. 
Balluntun, exercis’d in every vice 

That opens to a courtiers paradife, 

With D—f—n trammel’d, fcruples not to draw 
Injuftice up the rocky hill of law: 

From whofe humanity the laurels {prung, 
Which will in George’s-Fields be ever young. 
The vile Balluntun, ftarting from his chair, 
To Fortune thus addrefs’d his private prayer : 
“© Goddefs of fate’s rotundity, affitt | 

With thought-wine’d victory my untry’d filt : 
If I the grinning Twitcher overturn, 

Six Ruffian frigates at thy fhrine fhall burn ; 
Nine rioters fhall bleed beneath thy feet ; 

And hanging cutters decorate each ftreet.” 
The goddefs fmil’d, or rather fmooth’d her frown, 
And fhook the triple feathers of her crown: 
Ipftill’d a private penfion in his foul. 

With rage infpir’d, he feiz’d a Gallic roll: 
His burfting arm the miffive weapon threw, 
High o’er his rival’s head it whiftling flew, 
Curraras, for his Jewith foul renown’d, 
Receiv’d it on his ear and kift the ground. 
Curraras, vers’d in every little art, 

To play the minifter’s or felon’s part: 


Grown 
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Grown hoary in the villanies of ftate, 

A title made him infamoufly great. 

A flave to venal flaves; a tool to tools: 

The reprefentative to knaves and fools. 

But fee! Commercial Briftol’s genius fit, 
Her fhield a turtle-fhell, her lance a {pit. 

See, whilft her nodding aldermen are fpread, 
Jn all the branching honours of the head ; 
Curraras, ever faithful to the caufe, 

With beef and ven’fon their attention draws: 
They drink, they eat, then fign the mean addrefs ; 
Say, could their humble gratitude do lefs? 

By difappointment vex’d, Balluntun flies ; 
Red lightnings flafhing in his dancing eyes, 
Firm as his virtue, mighty. witcher ftands, 
And elevates for furious fight his-hands: 

One pointed fift, his fhadow’d corps defends 
The other on Balluntun’s eyes defcends : 

A darkling, fhaking light his optics view, 
Circled with livid tinges red and blue. 

Now fir’d with anguifh and inflam’d by pride, 
He thunders on his adverfary’s fide: 

With patt’ring blows prolongs th’unequal fight ; 
T witcher retreats before the man of might. 
But Fortune, (or fome higher power, or god) 
Oblique extended forth a fable rod: 
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As Twitcher retrograde maintain’d the fray, 
The harden’d ferpent intercepts his way : 
He fell; and falling with a lordly air, 
Cruth’d into atoms the judicial chair. 
Curraras, for his Jewith foul renown’d, 
Arofe ; but deafen’d with a finging found, 
A cloud of difcontent o’erfpread his brows ; 
Revenge in every bloody feature glows. 
Around his head a roafted gander whirls, 
Dropping Manilla fauces on his curls: 
Swift to the vile Balluntun’s fa¢e it flies, 
The burning pepper fparkles in his eyes : 
His India waiftcoat reeking with the oil, 
Glows brighter red, the glory of the {poil, 


- The fight 1s gen’ral; fowl repulfes fowl ; 
The victors thunder, and the vanquifh’d howl. 
Stars, garters, all the implements of thew, 
That deck’d the pow’rs above, difgrac’d below. 
Nor fwords, nor mightier weapon’ did they draw, 
For all were well acquainted with the law, 
Let Drap*r to improve his diétion fight ; 
Our heroes, like Lord George, could fcold and writé, 
Gogmagog early of the jocky club ; 
Empty as C—br—ke’s oratorial tub : 
Ka A rufty 
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A rufty link of minifterial chain ; 

A living glory of the prefent reign. 

Vers’din the arts of ammunition bread, 

He wav’d-a red wheat manchet round his head: 
avid-ap-Howel, furious, wild, and young, 

From the fame line as royal Madoc fprung ; 

Occur’d, the objeét of his burfting ire, 

And on his nofe receiv’d the weapon dite : 

A double river of congealing blood, 

O’erflows his garter with a purple flood: 

Mad as a bull by daring matftiffs tore, 

When ladies fcream and greafy butchers roar: 

Mad as B—rg—e when groping through the park, 

He kifs’d his own dear lady in the dark. 

The lineal reprefentative of kings, 

A carving weapon feiz’d, and up he {prings : 

A weapon long in cruel murders ftain’d, 

For mangling captive carcafes ordain’d. 

But Fortune, Providence, or what you will, 

To lay the rifing fcenes of horror full ; 

In Fero’s perfon feiz’d a fhining pot, 

Where bubbled ferips, and contraéts flaming hot: 

In the fierce Cambrians breeches drains itedry, 


The chapel totters with the fhrieking cry, 


Loud 
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Loud as the mob’s reiterated yell, 
When Sawny rofe, as mighty Chatham fell. 


Flaccus the glory of a mafquerade ; 
Whofe every action is of trifles made: 
At Graft—n’s well-ftor’d table ever found : 
Like G—n too for every vice renown’d. 
G—n to whofe immortal fenfe we owe, 
The blood which will from civil difcord flow : 
Who fwells each grievance, lengthens every tax, 
Blind tothe rip’ning vengeance of the axe, 
Flaccus, they outhful, degagée and gay, 
With eye of pity, faw the dreary fray : 
Amidft the greafy horrors of the fight, 
He trembled for his fuit of virgin white. 
Fond of his eloquence, and eafy flow 
Of talk verbofe whofe meaning none can know : 
He mounts the table, but thro’ eager hafte, 
His foot upon a fmoking court-pie plae’d: 
The burning liquid penetrates his fhoe, 
Swift from the roftrum the declaimer flew; 
But learnedly heroic he difdains, 
To fpoil his pretty counteance with ftrains. 
Remounted on the table, now he flanas, 
Waves his high powder’d-head and ruffled-hands. 
H 2 ‘* Friends ( 
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Friends! Let this clang of hoftile fury ceafe, 

lil it becomes the plenipo’s of peace: 

Shall olio’s, from internal battle dreft, 

Like bullets outward perforate the breatt ; 

Shall jav’lin bottles blood ztherial {pill ; 

Shall lefcious turtle without furfeit kill.” 

A cuftard pudding trembled on his tongue : 

And, Ah! Misfortunes feldom come alone, 

Great Twitcher rifing feiz’d a polifh’d bone ; 

Upon his breaft the oily weapon clangs ; 

Headlong he falls, propell’d by thick’ning bangs. 

The prince of trimmers, for his magic fam’d, 

Quarlendorgongos by infernals we ‘ 

By mortals Alavat in common ftil’d ; 

Nurs’d in a furnace, Nex and Neptune’s child: 

Burfting with rage, a weighty bottle caught, 

With crimfon blood and vital fpirits fraught, 
To Doxo’s head the gurgling woe he fends ; 

Doxo made mighty in his mighty friends. 

Upon his front the ftubborn veffel founds, 

Back from his harder front the bottle bounds : 

He fell. “The royal Madoc rifing up, 

Repos’d him weary, on his painful crup : 

The head of Doxo, firft projecting down, 


Thunders upon the kingly Cambrian’s crown : 


More had he faid: when from Dogloftock flung, 
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The fangeuine tumour {wells ; again he falls ; 
On his broad cheft the bulky Doxo fprawls. 

_ Tyro the fage, the fenfible, the ftrong, 

As yet unnotic’d in the mufe-taught fong. 
Tyro, for nerocmancy far renown’d, 

A greater adept than Agrippa found ; 

Oft as his phantom reafons interven’d, 

De Viris penfion’d, the defaulter {creen’d ; 
Another C—rt—t remains in Cl—; 

In Fl—thc—tr fifty Jefferies’s appear, 

Tyro ftood neuter, till the champions tir’d, 
In languid attitudes a truce defir’d. 

Long was the bloody fight ; confufion dire 
Has hid fome circumftances from the lyre: 
Suffice it, that each hero kifs’d the ground, 
Tyro excepted for old laws renown’d ; 

Who firetching his authoritative hand, 
Loudly thus iffu’d forth his dread command, 
“ Peace, wrangling fenators, and placemen, peace, 
In the King’s name, let hoftile vengeance ceafe !” 
Aghatt the champions hear the furious found, 
The fallen unmolefted leave the ground. 

s¢ What fury, nobles, occupies your breatt ; 
What patriots fpirits has your minds poffett. 
Nor honorary gifts, nor penfions, pleafe, 
Say, are you Covent-Garden patentees ! 


La ee How ? 
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How ? Wift you not what ancient fages faid, 


The council quarrels, and the poor have bread, 


See this court-pie with twenty-thoufand dreft ; 
Be every thought of enmity at reit: 


Divide it and be friends again,” he faid: 


The council god return’d ; and difcord fled. 


Briftol, Fan. 4, 1770. C, 


ELEGY, 


Ee as wens ia Ra, 


eae I feek the folitary fhade, 
Where dufky Contemplation veils the fcene, 
The dark retreat (of leaflefs branches made) 


Where fick’ning forrow wets the yellow’d green. 


The darkfome ruins of fome facred cell, 
Where erft the fons of Superftition trod, 
Tott’ring upon the mofly meadow, tell 


We better know, but lefs adore our God. 


Now, as I mournful tread the gloomy cave, 
Thro’ the wide window (once -with myfteries on 
dight) tt 
The diftant foreft, and the dark’ned wave at 
Of the fwoln Avon ravilhes my fight, 


But fee the thick’ning veil of evening’s drawn, 
The azure changes toa fabled blue ; 
The rapt’ring profpects fly the lefs’ning lawn, 


And Nature feems to mourn the dying view. 
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Self-fprighted Fear creeps filent thro’ the gloom, 
Starts at the ruft’ling leaf, and rolls his eyes : 

Aghaft with horror, when he views thetomb, — 
With every torment of a hell he flies. 


The bubbling brooks in plantive murmurs roll, 
The bird of omen, with inceffant fcream, 
To melancholy thoughts awakes the foul, 


And lulls the mind to contemplation’s dream, 


A dreary ftillnefs broods o’er all the vale, 
The cena moon emits a feeble elare; 
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When times are at the worft they will certainly mend. 


I. 


| HIS truth of old was forrow’s friend, 
‘* Times at the worft will furely mend.” 
‘The difficulty’s then to know, 
How long oppreffion’s clock can go; 
When Britain’s fons may ceafe to figh, 
And hope that their redemption’s nigh. 
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When Vice exalted takes the lead, i 
And Vengeance hangs but by a thread ; i 


Gay peereffes turn’d out o’doors ; 
Whorematters peers, and fons of whores ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 


Ml. When 
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Il. 


When vile Corruption’s brazen face, 
At council-board fhall take her place ; 
And lords-commiffioners tefort, 

‘To welcome her at Britain’s court ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 


For your re emption draweth nigh, 


Defended by St. Stephen’s pier ! 
The entrance fafe, by Current led, 
Tiding round G—’s jetty head ; 
Look up, ye Britons ! ceafe to figh, 


4 


For your redemption draweth nigh, 


V. 


When Civil-Power thall {nore at eafe, 
While foldiers fire—to keep the peace ; 
When murders fanctuary fiad, 

And petticoats can Juftice blind ; 
Look up, ye Britons ! ceafe to figh, 


For your redem ption draweth nigh. 


I VI. Commerce 
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VI. 


Commerce o’er Bondage will prevail, 
Free as the wind, that fills her fail. 
When fhe complains of vile reftraint, 
And Power is deaf to her complaint ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


VII. 


When raw projectors fhall begin, 
Oppreffion’s hedge to keep her in? 

She in difdain will take her flight, 
And bid the Gotham fools good night ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 


For your redemption draweth nigh. 


VIII. 


When tax is laid, to fave debate, 
By prudent minifters of ftate ; 
And, what the people did not give, 
Is leyied by prerogative ; 

Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh ! 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


IX. When 
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IX. 


When Popith bifhops dare to claim 
Authority, in George’s name ; 

By Treafon’s hand fet up, in {pite 
Of George’s title, William’s right ; 


| 
ry 
Lig 


Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to fig 


. 
For your redemption draweth nigh, 
Xx 
td 


When Popith prieft a penfions draws 
From ftarv’d exchequer, for the caufe 
Commillion’d, profelytes to make 
Tn Britifh realms, tor Britain’s fake 3 
Look up, ye Britons ! ceafe to figh, 


Ais ee Le a aa ae ee q.. i of 
For your redemption draweth nigh, 


Al, 


When fnug in power, fly recufants 
Make laws for Britifh Proteftants ; 
And d—g William’s Revolution, 
As juftices claim execution ; 

Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 


For your redemption draweth nigh. 


XII. When, 
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XI. 


When foldiers, paid for our defence, 

In wanton pride flay innocence ; 
Bloodfrom the ground for vengeance reeks, 
Till Heaven the inquifition makes ; 

Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 


XUT. 


When at Bute’s feet poor Freedom lies 
? 
Mark’d by the prieft for facrifice, 
And doom’d a victim, for the fins 
>) 
Of half the outs, and all the zs ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 


For your redemption draweth nigh. 


XIV. 


When Stewards pafs a boot account, 
And credit for the grofs amount ; 
Then to replace exhaufted ftore, 
Mortgage the land to borrow morte; 
Look up, ye Britons ! ceafe to figh, 


For your redemption draweth nigh. 
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XV. When 
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XY, 


When {crutineers for private ends, 
Againft the vote declare their friends ; 
Or judge as you ftand there alive, 
That five is more than forty-five ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceafe to figh, 


For your redemption draweth nigh. 


XVI. 


When George fhall condefcend to hear 
The modeft fuit, the humble prayer ; 
A prince, to purp’led pride unknown! 
No favourites difgrace the throne ! 
Look up, ye Britons ! figh no more, 


For your redemption’s at the door. 


XVI 


When time fhall bring your with about, 


Or, feven-years leafe, you fold, is out ; 


No future contract to fu 1fl ; 


N7 ne ¢a ot Elicia: fy 9F TD “* ee a | 

your tenants holaing at your will ; 
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XVII. Then 
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XVIII. 


Then is your time to firike the blow, 
And let the faves of Mammon know, 
Britain’s true fons A BRIBE canfcorn, 
And die as free as they were born. 
VirTvE again fhall take her feat, 
And your redemption ftand compleat. 
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OF A SERMON 


BY THE CELEBRATED ROWLIE. 


To the Editor of the Gentleman’s MAGAZINE. 


=" 


I lication of a volume of poems, 
t faid to have been written by Thomas Rowlie, 
in the 16th century, having given rife to fom 

ingenious criticifms refpectin their authenticit v3 


following f fragment of 


aia 


I beg leave to fend you the 


a fermon by the fame author. It,was given to me 
re > a ye War=" ry tT ./t " oy at be ae . Th 
fome time fince by Mr. George Catcott, whofe 


J o 


a, MPa eS haan mand. ap 
name has been fo often mentioned on the prefent 


- 


era tiAn anc a rranta no V4 t4%7 +4 + 
occahion, and tO Whoie Inquilltive diffi 9011T10N and 
y) if 2 


SN te eae aan ak tla ie } 1} 
very commenaabdie zeal, tne public 1 1S pri } cipally 
sa dante ou ge blac mee Tes 3 POAC at d annearancre £ 
wmaeorea -rOLr coe preie ry ation an aVpral alive OL 
dhafe <rrali sip yea ee eee CX eas ria Gar T = b 
mele Vaivabie proauctions O: antiquity. it may be 


4 


friend, he was utterly 


(and ever after continued) unacquainted with 
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the citations of thefe languages, from two antient 
authors, have been fully authenticated. The po- 
etical talents of our bard are eftablifhed by the 
publication of his poems; but the following frag- 
ment of a fermon on the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, difplays him in the more illuftrious charac- 
ter of an orthodox divine. Every circumftance 
which tends to throw light on the hiftory of Row- 
lie fhould be given to the public, and his’ fenti- 
ments on fo effential a point of the Chriftian reli- 
gion by no means fupprefled, notwithftanding 
they may not have the fanction of an age unhap- 
pily overgrown with Arianifm and infidelity. Chat- 
terton himfelf, although he totally difbelieved the 
fubject of the fragment, had, however, the inge- 
nuity to produce it; and I am forry that the inge- 
nuous editors had not thought it (and fome others 
of Rowlie’s profe productions in their poffeffion) 
worthy of being publifhed together with his poeti- 
cal compofitions. 
Yours, &c. Meu: 


I have been favoured with the perufal of fome 
profe MSS. now in Mr. Catcot’s poffeffion, that 
prove Rowlie’s exiftence beyond the poffibility 
of a doubt. 
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FRAGMEN’T. 


Havynge, whylomme ynn dyfcourfe provedd, 
orr foughte toe proove, the deitie of \Chrydle bie 
hys workes, names, and attributes, I fhalle in 
nexte ay feeke to proove the deeitie of Hol 
Spryte. Manne mofte bee fupply 


Spryte toe have communyonn ryg 
“ a 
, 


Sy sete 9 ge 8 ” Pk A pel) yas (Po 8 C af Daan een ere = 
WhHYCNE bee of Godde. OeCVH te i aulle Dra ethe 
/ J 


the Holye Spryte toe aflyfte hys flocke ynn thefe 


wordes, The Helye Sprytes communyoun bee wythe 


you. Lette us dhere defyerr of hymm toe ayde us, 


I ynne unplyteynge and you.ynn underftandynge 

hys deeite: lette us faye, wythe Seyncte Cyprian, 
Adefto, Sante Spiritus, © paraclefin' tuam ex- 
pectantibus illabere calitus; fanéiiy aca templum cor- 
poris noftri, PF confecra inhabitaculumtuum, _ Seyncte 
Paulle fayethe yee are the temple of Godde; forr 


the Spryte of Godde dwellethe ynn you. Gyf 


y 
yee are the temple of Godde alleyne’ bie the 
dwellynge of the Spryte, wote yee notte that 
the Spryte ys Godde, ande playne proofe of 


the perfonne and glorye of the thryrde perfonne. 
The perfonne, gyftes, operatyonns, glorye, and 
deeitie, ate al ynn Holye Spryte, as bee prooved 


from 
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fromm diffraunt textes of Scrypture: beeynge, as 
Seynéte Peter, fayethe, of the fame effentyall mat- 
terr as the Fadre ande Sonne; whoe are Goddes, 
the Holye Spryte mofte undifputably bee Godde. 
The Spryte orr dyvyne will of Godde moovedd 
uponn thé watetrs att the creatyonn of the worlde: 
thys meanethe the Deeitie: I fayde; ynn mie 
lafte difcourfe, the promyfe of Chryfte, whoe 
wythe Godde the Fadre wolde dwelle ynn the 
foughle of hys decyples ; howe coulde hete foe but 
bie myflyonn of Holye Spryte? pees Sr Ras 
prooveth ne alleyne the perfonallitie of HolyeSpryte; 
but the verrie.foundatyonne and soit wurch 
of the Trinitie yttfelfe. The iss Spryte ean- 
not bee the goode thynges ande vyrtues of a manns 
mynde, fythence bie hymm \ a ee e faft keepe 
yefe goode thynges: ef ff wee he toe ae a vyt- 
tue bie thatte vyrtue ytt felfe, meethynckes the 
cuftos bee notte Pe foe sh charge. ‘The Spryte 
orc Godde ys the auctoure of thofe goode thynges 
and bie hys obeifaunce dheie mote alleyne bee 
helde. I maie notte bee doltyfh ne hereticalle toe 
faie, whate wee calle confyence ys the hyltren 
wearninge of the Soryte, to forfake our evylle 
waies before he dothe folely leave our fteinedd 
foughles. Nete bee a greaterr proofe of mie ar- 

{2 gument 
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eument thann the wurchys of Holye Spryte. Hee 
createdd manne, hee forflaggen hymm, hee agayne 
rayfedd mann fromm the dufte, ande havethe favedd 
all mankynde fromime eterne rewynn ; he rayfedd 
Chryfte fromme the deade, hee made the worlde, 
ande hee fchalle deftroye ytt. Gyff the Spyrte bee 
notte Godde, howe bee ytt the pofeffynge of the 
Spryte dothe make a manne fayedd toe bee borne 
of Godde? Ytt requyreth the powerr of Godde 
toe make a manne a new creatyonn, yette fuche 
dothe the Spryte. Thus fayethe Seynéte Gregorie 
Naz. Of the Spryte and hys wurchys : 


Tevaras X pis Gs aw po]oener Bow ]iCe] ccs pooeg]upet 
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MEMOIRS OF 


SIR WILLIAM CAN YNGE 


Chiefly collected from Row Ley’s Poems. 


IR William Canynge, whom Rowley juftly 
ftyles “* a grete and goode man, the favou- 
tyte of Godde, the friende of the chyrche, the 
companyonne of kynges, and the fadre of hys na- 


tyve cittie,” was a younger fon of a citizen of 
Briftol. In his youth he gave early dawnings of 


wifdom and learning ; 


¢¢ As wife as anie of the eldermenne, 
He’d wytte enowe to make a mayre at tenne.” 


Story of Mr. William Canynge, p. 282, 


He was alfo of a comely perfon, but married, 
it feems, for love, without a fortune. Soon after, 
however, his father and elder brother, who both 
loved money as much as he defpifed it, died, and 
left him large eftates in land and money, with his 

I 3 brother 
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brother John * dependent upon him; on which 


he founded a chauntry for their fouls, 


«¢ And put hys broder ynto fyke a trade, 
That he Lorde Mayre of Londonne towne was 
made,”’ Ibid. p. 284. 


in the year 1466. But foon this dawning was 
overcaft by the death of his wife, his fecond felf. 
Of his native city he was mayor five times; and 
befide feveral other charities, founded an alms- 
houfe or hofpital (which is yet in being) at Red- 
cliff-hill, and builta chapel, and that noble church 
of St. Mary Redcliff, the fineft parjfh-church in 


Eneland, 
WY ¢ 


<¢ The mayftric of a human hande, 
The pryde of Bryftowe and the Wefterne lande.’? 
On our Ladies Chyrche, 


When Sir Baldwin Fulford was executed at 
Briftol for treafon in 1461, 1 Edward IV, Ca- 


, ia ie ea eae = ew : 
nynge, being then mayor, made great interceilion 
——————— nnd 


*% Called Zdomas by Stow, in his lift of Mayors, 


SIR WILLIAM CANYNGE, 11g 


for him to the King, ~» who heard him eracioufly, 
having been much his friend, though he would 
not grant his requeft. When he was knighted 
does not appear. Rowley has dedicated to him 
his tragedy of Aflla, in two epiftles. To that of 
Godwyn Canynge wrote the prologue, anc in it 


acted the part of King Edward the Confeffor. 


Four poems of his are alfo printed with Rowley’s, 
In 1467, .a fecond match being propofed by the 
King between him and a lady of the Wideville 
(the Queen’s) family, Sir. William went into 
orders: purpofely to avoid it, being ordained 


acolythe, by his friend Bithop Carpenter [ of 


“C 
Oo 


rcefter, roth of September, and receiving the 


higher orders of fub-deacon, deacon, and prieft, 


+ Then Maifter Canynge foughte the Kinge, 


And felle down onne hys knee; 
s¢ T’m come,’’ quod he, ‘* unto your Grace, 
To move your clemencye.” 
The Deathe of &yr Charles Bawdin, 
t Rowley, in his dedication of AElla, fays, 
‘¢ Goode Byfhoppe Carpynter dyd byd mee faie, 
He wyfche you healthe and felineffe (1) for aie,” 


(1) Happinefs, 
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roth of March, 1467, the 2d and 16th of April, 


1468, refpectively. Being then made dean of the 
collegiate church of Weftbury, Wilts, with his 
wfual munificence he rebuilt that college. Soon 
after his taking orders, he gave, by a deed of 
truft, dated 20th of October, 1467, in part of a 
benefaétion of soo]. to St. Mary Redcliff church, 


‘© certain jewels of Sir Theobald Gorges], Knt.” 


which had been pawned to him for 16o0l. 


Full of good works, he died in the year 1474, 
and was buried in Redcliff church, where two 
monuments were erected to his memory, one 
with his effigies in the robes of a magiftrate, the 
other in thofe of a prieft, cut in white marble, 
Befides his many other charitable donations, he fet- 


tled lands to pay 44l. per annum to the fheriffs, 
ee 


| Sir Theobald Gorges was a Knight of an ancient family 
feated at Wraxhall, within a few miles of Briftol. (See Ror, 
Parl. 3 H. VI. n. 28. Leland’s Itin, Vol. vil. p. 98.) 
He was an actor in both Rowley’s tragedies, and wrote one 
of the Myn/relles Songes, in Alla, p. gt, ** Rowley, Ifcamm 
and Tyb. Gorges,” are mentioned by Canynge as three of his 
friends, in his ** Accounte of his Feat,” 


in 
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in lieu of toll demanded by them, at the city gates. 
For an account of the chefts depofited by him in 
Redcliff church, fee pp. 272-3. 


Sir W.Canynge had alfo a cabinet of curiofities, 
which he had colleéted with very great expence, 
and Rowley affifted him in making the collection. 
The greateft part of a large folio was filled with 
his compofitions. . This folio, Rowley fays. “* was 
a prefente wordie of a grete kynge;” and the 
lofs of it will be fincerely regretted by the friends 
of literature, as the writings might have thrown 
fome light on the learning of thofe times. Can- 
ynge was alfo a man of an extenfive genius, and 
a liberal turn of mind, the diftinguifhed patron of 
literature, and a lover of the fine arts. Rowley, 
it appears by his writings, lived in the greateft in- 
timacy with him, and received very extraordinary 
marks of his favour and generofity. On all occa- 
fions he fhews his gratitude to his illuftrious 
friend, takes perpetual delight in dwelling on his 
many amiable virtues, and conftanly manifefts an 
earneft defire of tranfmitting his fame to pofterity. 
This appears not only in many of his poems, but 
alfo in the following profe work, preferved by 


Chatterton, 
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TA 
A 


Chatterton, and jit in the Town and-Country 


Magazine for Nov. 1775, which, as a literary 
curlofity, our readers, we doubt not, will be glad 
to fee re- -publithed here, with feveral corrections. 
For other Seis of this Mzcenas of the Briftol 
Virgil, they muft wait till Mr. Barrett tayours the 


world with his hiftory of that city. 


Some farther Account of this extraordinary Perfon, 
written by Rowley the Prieft. 


¢¢ T was fadre confeffor to mafteres Roberte 
and mattre William Cannings. Maftre Robert 
was a man after his fadre’s own harte, greedie of 
gaynes and {parynge of alms deedes ; but mafter 
William was mickle courtedus, and gave me 
many marks in my needs. At the age of 22 
years deaces’d mafter Roberte, and by mafter 
William’s defyre bequeathd’ me one hundred 
marks; { went to thank mafter William for his 
mickle courtefie, and to make tender of myfelfe to 
him.—Fadre quod he, I have a crotchett in my 
brayne, that will need your aide. Mafter Wil- 
liam, faid I, if you command me I will go to 
Roome for you; not fo farr diftant, faid he: I 
ken you for a mickle learnd prieft; if you will 


leave 
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leave the paryfh of our ladie, and travel for mee, 
it fhall be mickle to your profits. 


«« T gave my hands, and he told mee I muft goe 
to all the abbies and pryorys, and gather together 
auncient drawyings, if of anie account, at any 
price. Confented I to the fame, and purfuant fett 
outthe Mundaie following forthe minfter of our 
Ladie and Saint Goodwyne, where a drawing of 
a fteeple, contryvd for the belles when runge to 
{waie out of the fyde into the ayre, had I thence ; 
it was done by Syr Symon de Mambrie, who, in 
the troublefomme rayne of kyng Stephen, devoted 


himfelfe, and was fhorne, 


<¢ Fawkes fhowd me a manufcript in Saxonne, 
but I was onley to bargayne for drawyings.—The 
next drawyngs I metten with was a church to be 
reard, fo as in form of a crofs, the end ftanding 
in the ground; 4 long manufcript was anne3 d. 
Mafter Canning thought no workman culd be found 
handie enough to do it.—The tale of the drawers 
deferveth relation—Thomas de Blunderville, a 
preette, although the preefte had no allows, lovd 
a fair maycen, and on her begatt a fonn. Thomas 
educated his fonn; at fixteen years he went into 
the 
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the warrs, and neer did return for five years. —His 
mother was married to a knight, and bare a 
daughter, then fixteen, who was feen and lovd by 
Thomas, fonn of Thomas, and married to him, 
unknown to her mother, by Ralph de Mefching, 
of the minfter, who invited, as cuftom was, two 
of his brothers, Thomas de Blunderville and John 
Hefchamme. ‘Thomas neverthelefs had not feen 
his fonn for five years, yet kennd him inftauntly ; 
and Jearning the name of the bryde, took him 
afydde and difclosd to him that he was his fonn, 
and was weded to his own fiftre: Yoynge Tho- 


mas toke on fo that he was fhorne. 
«¢ Fie drew manie fine drawyings on olafs. 


“The abott of the minfter of Peterburrow 
fold it me; he might have bargaynd 20 marks 


better, but mafter William would not me with 
The prior of, Coventree did fell me a picture 


its 


of great account, made by Badilian Y’allyanne, 


f } 


who did live in the reign of cynge Henrie the Firft, 


a mann of fickle temper, havyng been tendred fyx 


pounds oi filver for it, to which he faid naie, 
{te 


and afterwards did sive it to the then abott of 


4 
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Coventriee. In brief; I gathered together manie 
marks value of fine drawyings, all the works of 
mickle cunning —Mafter William culld the moft 
choife parts, but hearing of a drawying in Dur- 
ham church hee did fend me. 


<‘ Fadree, you have done mickle well, all the 
chatills are more worth then you gave; take this 
for your paynes: fo faying, he did put into my 
hands a purfe of two hundreds good pounds, and 
did fay that I fhould note be in need; 1 did thank 
him moft heartily—The choife drawyng, when 
his fadre did dye, was begunn to be put up, and 
fomme houfes neer the old church erafed; it was 
drawn by Aflema, preefte of St. Cutchburts, and 
offerd as a drawyng for Weftminfter, but caft 
afyde, being the tender did not fpeak French.—I 
had now mickle of ryches, and lyvd in a houfe 
on the hyll, often repayrings to maftere William, 
who was now lord of the houfe. I fent him my 
verfes touching his church, for which he did fend 
me mickle good things.—In the year kyng Ed- 
ward came to Briftow, mafter Cannings fend 
for me to avoid a marrige which the kyng was 
bent upon between him and a ladie he neer had 
feen, of the familee of the Winddevilles; the danger 


were 


ee 
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were nigh, unlefs avoided by one remidee, an 
holie one, which was, to be ordained a fonn of 
holy chureh, beyng franke from the power of 
kynges in that ca ae and cannot be wedded.— 
Mr. Cannings inflauntly fent me to Carpenter, his 
good friend, i of Worcefter, and the Fry- 
day following was prepaird and ordaynd the next 
day, the daie of St. Mathew, and on Sunday fung: 
his firtt mafs in the church of our Ladie; to the 
aftonifhing of kyng Edward, who was fo furt- 
oufly madd and ravyngs withall, that mafter Can- 
nings was wyling to give him 3000 markes, 
which made him peace again, and he was ad- 


myted to the pre efence of the kyng, ftaia in Brie 


ftow, partook of all his pleafures and paftimes 
till he departed the next year. 


“¢ JT cave mafter Cannings my Briftow tragedy, 
for which he gave me in hands twentie pounds, 
and did “ye it more then I did think my 
felf did deferve, for I can fay in troth I was never 
proud of my verfes fince I did read mafter Chau- 
cer; and now haveing nought ‘to do, and not 
wyling to be ydle. I] went to the minfter of our 
Ladie and Saint Goodwin, and then did purchate 
the Saxon manufcripts, and fete my felfe dil- 

t eentley 
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géntley to tranflate and worde it in Enelith metre, 
which in one year [ performd and ftyled it the 
Battle of Hafiyngs; mafter William did bargyin 
for one manufcript, and John Pelham, an efquire, 
of Athley, for another.—Mafer William did praife 
it muckle greatly, but advifd me to tender it to 
no man, beying the menn whofe name were there- 
in mentiond would be offended. He gave me 
20 markes, and I did goe to Afbley, to matter 
Pelham, to be payd of him for the other one I 
left with him. 


‘* But his ladie being of the family of the Fifcamps, 
of whom fome things are faid, he told me he had 
burnt it, and would have me burnt too if I did not 
avaunt. Dureing this dinn his wife did come 
out, and made a dinn to fpeake by a figure, 
would have over founded the bells of our Ladie of 
the Cliffe; I was fain content to gett away ina 
fafe fkin. 


“¢ I wrote my Juftice of Peace, which mafter 
Cannings advifd me fecrett to keep, which I did; 


and now being grown auncient I was feizd wit 


= 


great pains, which did coft me mickle of marks 


to be cured off_—Mafter William offered me a 


cannon’s 


aie 
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cannon’s place in Weftbury-College, which gladly 
had I accepted but my pains made me to ftay at 
home. After this mifchance I livd in a houfe by 
the Tower, which has not been repaird fince Ro- 
bert Confull of Gloucefter repayrd the caftle and 
wall; here I livd warm, but in my houfe on the 
hyll the ayer was mickle keen: fome marks it coft 
me to put in repair my new houfe; and brynging 
my chattles from the ould;. it was a fine houfe, 
and-I much marville it was untenanted. A per- 
fon greedy of gains was the then poffeffour, and 
of him I did. buy it at a very fmall rate, having 
lookd on the ground works and mayne fupports, 
and fynding them ftaunch, and repayrs no need 
wanting, I did buy of the owner, Geoffry Coombe, 
on a repayring leafe for 99 years, he thinkying it 
would fall down everie day ; but with a few marks 
expence did put it up in a manner neat, and there- 


in | lyvd.”” 
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CHRISTMAS GAMES, 


HN the days of our anceftors, Chriftmas was a 
period facred to mirth and hofpitality. Though 
not wholly neglected now, it cannot boaft of the 


honours it once had; the veneration for religious 
feafons, fled with popery, and old Englith hofpi- 
tality is long fince deceafed. Our modern play- 
things of fortune, who make the whole year a 
revolution of diffipation and joylefs feftivity, cannot 
diftinguith this feafon ; unlefs by refting from their 
Jaborious pleafures, and (if they can think) find 
a happy ferenity in folitude and reflection, un- 
known in the tumult of hurricanes.—The ancient 
Chriftmas gambols were, in my opinion, fuperior 
to our modern fpectacles and amufements; wreft- 
ling, hurling the ball, and dancing in the wood- 
lands, were pleafures for men; it is true, the 
converfation of the hearth-fide was the tales of fu- 

K perftition ; 
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perftition: the fairies, Robin Goodfellow, and 
hobgoblins, never failed to make the trembling 
audience mutter an Ave Maria, and crofs their 
chins; but the laughable exercifes of blindman’s 
buff, riddling, and queftion and command, {fufii- 
ciently compenfated for the few fudden ftarts of 
terror. Add to thefe amufements, the wretched 
voices of the chanters and fub chanters ; howling 
carols in Latin; the chiming of confecrated bells ; 
the burning confeerated wax candles; curioufly 
reprefenting the Virgin Mary; praying the faint 
whofe monaftery ftood neareft ; the munching con- 
fecrated crofs-loaves, fold by the monks;_ all 
which effectually eradicated the fpectres of their 
terrific ftories. Nor were thefe the only charms 
againft the foul fiends, and night-mare ; fleeping 
cro{s-legged, like the effigies of Knights Templars, 
and warriors, and the holy bufh and church-yard 


yew, were certain antidotes againft thofe invifible 


beings. After this reprefentation, I may be 
thought partial to my own hobby-herfe, as an an- 


tiquary, in giving the preference to the amufe- 
ments of the days of old; but let the fentimental 
reader confider that the tales of fuperftition,, when 
believed, affect the foul with a fenfation plea- 

furably 
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furably horrid ; we may paint in more lively co- 
lours to the eye, they fpoke to the heart; 


The great barons and knights ufually kept open 
houfe during this feafon, when their villains, or 
vaflals, were entertained with bread, beef, and 
beer, and a pudding, waftcl cake, or Chriftmas 
kitchel, and a groat in filver at parting; being 
obliged, in return, to wave the full flaggon round 
theit heads, in honour of the mafter of the houfe, 
Sometimes the feftival continued, till Twelfth. 
day, when the baron, or his fteward, took the 
deis, or upper feat of the table, and after dinner 
gave every-man a new gown of his livery, and 
two Chriftmas kitchels.—This kind of liberality, 
endeared the barons to the common people, and 
made them ever ready to take up arms under their 


banners. 


A regifter of the nunnery of Keynfham relates, 
that William, earl of Glocefter, entertained two 
hundred knights with tilts and fortunys, at his 
great manor of Keynfham, provided thirty pies 
of the eels of Avon, as a curious dainty; and on 
the Twelfth-day began the plays for the knights 
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by the monks ; with miracles and maumeries for 


the henchmen and fervants, by minftrels. 


Here is plainly a diftin€tion made between 
maumeries and miracles, and the more noble 
reprefentations comprehended under the name 
plays. The firft were the holiday entertainments 
of the vulgar; the other of the barons and nobi- 
lity. The private exhibitions at the manors of 
the barons, were ufually family hiftories, the 
monk, who reprefented the mafter of the family, 
being arrayed in a tabard (or herald’s coat without 
leeves) painted with all the hatchments of the 
names. In thefe domeftic performances abfurdities 
were unavoidable ; and in a play wrote by Sir Tib- 
bet Gonges, Conftance, countefs of Bretagne and 
Richmond, marries and buries her three hufbands 
in the compafs of an hour. Sometimes thefe 
pieces were merely relations, and had only two 
characters of this kind, as that in Weever’s Fu- 
neral monuments. None but the patrons of mo- 
nafteries had the fervice of the monks in perform- 
ing plays on holidays; provided the fame con- 
tained nothing againft God or the church. The 
public exhibitions were fuperior to the private ; 
the plot, generally, the life of fome pope, or the 

I founder 
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founder of the abbey the monks belonged to. I 
have feen feveral of thefe pieces, moftly Latin, 
and cannot think our anceftors fo ignorant of dra- 
matic excellence as the generality of modern writers 
would reprefent: they had a good moral in view, 
and fome of the maumeries abound with wit, 
which though low now was not fo then. Min- 
{trels, jefters, and mummers, was the next clafs 
of performers; every knight had two or thee min- 
ftrels and jefters, who were maintained in his 
houfe, to entertain his family in their hours of 
diffipation; thefe Chaucer mentions in the follow- 


ing paflages : 


Poe comme, he faied, myn mynfirales, 
And jeftours for to tellen us tales, 

Anon in mye armyage. 
Of Romaunces yatto been royals, 


Of popes and of cardinals, 
And eke of love longynge. 


Rime of Sir Thopas. 


Of all manere of mynftrales, 
And jeftours thatte tellen tales, 
Both of weepynge and of yame, 
And of all thatte longeth unto fame. 
Third Book of Fame. 
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To the Printer of the Town and Country 
MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 
He REWITH I fend you fome curious’ Saxon 
achievements; an inedited coin of Sex- 
burgeo, wife of Kinewalch, king of the Weft-Sax- 
ons, after whofe death fhe reigned queen; anda 


Saxon amulet. 


As no part of antiquity is fo little known as 
Saxon heraldry, I fhall not pretend to be infalli- 
ble in the following conje¢tural explanation of the 


bearings. 


a. A fhield, amezz; 7. ¢. painted irregularly with 
flowers, fruits, leayes, and infects ; the field, ar- 


gent; charge, proper. 
b. A thield, aadod; and were little round cakes of 


green wheat offered to the afgod or leffer idol of 
the Saxons ; field, or ; charge, vert. 


c. A thield, 
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c. A fhield, appazen, carved with crofles, patee ; 
no fettled tincture, 


d. A thield, punoep-rlaezod, reblafted, reprefent- 
ing lightning ; an irregular kind of dauncettie, 


argent and gules. 


e. A fhield of Keyna, fo called from St. Keyna*, 
a Saxon virgin,-who is falfely faid to have turn- 
ed ferpents into ftone; field, vert; charge, mur- 


rey. 


f. A fhield apzovod, charged with an afgod, and 
 bafo aadod. The afgod was an image like a 
dragon, as in the cut, placed at the feet of Wo- 
den: it was the ancient arms of Weflex, which 
has been often falfely blazoned, a griffin, ferge- 
ant. Camden mentions a proceffion in fome 
part of England, where was difplayed in a ban- 
ner, a giant and dragon : this he did not know 


how to account for. Had he looked into the 


* Camden makes Keynaa Britifh virgin, which is evidently 
a miftake. 
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Saxon mythology, he might have found that the 
heathen Saxons, in the fpring, ufed to bear in 
proceffion, a banner, argent, where was difplay- 
ed the god Woden, azure: and this afeod his 


i 
fFandant ‘mimlac 
ufual attendant, gules, 


g 
T remain, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 
Briffol, May15 1769, yids 


ANECDOTE 


ANECDOTE OF CHAUCER. 


f\. FTER Chaucer had diftributed copies of the 

* tale of Piers Plowman, a Francifcan friar 
wrote a fatiric maumery upon him; which was 
acted at the monafteries in London, and at Wood- 
ftock beforethe court. Chaucer not a little nettled 
at the poignancy and popularity of the fatire, meet- 
ing his antagonift in Fleet-ftreet, beat him with his 
dagger ; for which he was fined two fhillings, as 
appears by a record of the Inner Temple, where 
Chaucer was a ftudent. 
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ANECDOTE CONCERNING 
LORD QE FE Rees. 


Few months before the abdication of the da- 
ftardly tyrant James IJ. lord chancellor Jef- 

fries, of detefted memory, went to Arundel, in Suf- 
fex, in order to influence an election. He took his 
refidence at the caftle, and went the day fixed for 
the election to the town-hall, where Mr. Peckam, 
who was then mayor of Arundel, held his court, 
Jeffries had the 1mpudence to fhew his bloody 
face there: the mayor ordered him to withdraw 
immediately ; and in cafe of refufal, threatened to 
“¢ You,” faid he, ** who 


«© oughtto bethe guardian of ourlaws, and of our 


have him committed. 


s¢ facred conftitution, fhall not fo audacioufly vio- 
them. ‘hisis my court, and my jurifdic- 
6 tion here is above yours.” Jeffries, who was 
not willing to perplex fill more the king’s: affairs, 
and to enrage the populace, retired immediately. 
The next morning he invited Peckham to break- 
faft with him, which he accepted; but he had the 
courage to {corn to take a ae vhich the mer- 
gilefs executioner offered him. 
Laken from the Records of the Town of Arundel, 


Ta 


Jo the Printer of the Town and Countr9 
MaG AZINE. 


STR, 
EING a little curious in antiquities, I have 
found that the Saxon heralds had thefe three 
tinctures, Heofnas, Weal, and Ocyre. Heofnas, 
(that is, in Saxon, Heaven) I take to be azure. 
W eal, (thatis, ftrange or foreign) purpure, tenne, 
or any other colour brought from foreign coun- 


tries : and Ocyre may be the fame with oker, a 
yellow foffil, and fignifies or, 


If any of your ingenious correfpondents (whether 
heralds or antiquaries) do not approve of my con- 
jeCtures, I fhould be glad to know their opinion of 
the above. 

Tam, Sir, 


Your humble fervant, 


Briftol, Feb. 4. 1769. D. B. 


To 


fo the Editor L flouhtry 


SVLAGAZAIN : 


STR; 

As you mention, that Henry II. introduced the 
drefs called court-mantle, the following copy of 
a manufcript, written three hundred years ago, 
by one Rowley, a monk, concerning the faid 

drefs, may not be unacceptable. 
: 3 yeaah “ * haveinge ymade Seynéte Bald- 
wynnes -+ chapele yntoa houfe, Kynge Har- 
rie fecundus, in his yinge daies was there taughte. 


Yn the walle of fayde houfe, was an { ymagerie of 


-~ e 4 1 1} ; ? 
a Saxonne § Ab-thane, || crabbatelie ywroghtenne, 
with a mantille of effate, whyche yinge Harrie 
enthoghten to bee ** moke fyner dreffe thanne hys. 


: vatio TIVCY Ra PS eps Sige eee + r bh > é : a od = 
Caufey UPC ie jame to be Blue F quaintiffen yn 
Ye a pee ‘ad (} ee Ma = i c 423s - pea 
pa elenge 1€1KE and OY roderie, thus came courte 

iealia tent 4 Reuter + 
aqareie trom a B: Vito’ Villageriec 

An Anglo-Saxon earl. + In Briftol. { Statue. 
« re | i 1° j Shy ee 
§ iar! |} Hlegantlie made. ** Much. +T De- 
vifed or imitated, xt Foreign. §§ Embroidery. 


And 
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Andin another manufcript, written by Rowley, hs 


it is faid, 


Richardus * abbatte of Seynéte Auguftynes 
dyd wear a mantelle of fearlette, frenged with 
+ bighes, and plated fylver after courte fafhyon. 


iby 


ee LL 


* In 7149. + Jewels. 


ON THE 
ORIGIN, NATURE, ann DESIGN 


O F 
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Embellifbed with a Sketch for the Statue ordered to 
be erected to the Memory of the late William Beck- 
ford, E/q. by the Court of Common Council. 


EX Poi AVN: As ores 
Mr. Beckford in his Robes, as Lord Mayor, treading 


on Tyranny, and fupporting Britannia, who, in a 
recumbent diffreffed Pofture, looks up to him as im- 
ploring his Afiftance. On an Altar (on which are 
the Arms of the City of London) the Addrefs, fur- 
mounted with the Cap of Liberty, and the City Re- 
galia, the Sword refiing on Magna Charta, en- 
circled with Laurel. 


CULPTURE is an art which, by defign and 
folid matter, imitates the palpable objects of 
nature. It is difficult to afcertain the epocha of 
its 
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its origin; itis loft in the moft remote antiquity. 
The arts of imitation in general, as painting, ar- 
chitecture, fculpture, &c. where the firft invent- 
ed. Sculptors began to work upon clay and wax, 
which are more flexible, and more pliable than 
wood andftone. ‘They foon made ftatues of trees 
which were neither fubject to corruption nor 
worms, as the lemon-tree, the cyprefs, the palm, 
the olive, the ebony, and the vine: at laft they 
made ufe of metals, ivory, and the hardeft ftones ; 
marble efpecially became the moft precious matter, 
and the moft efteemed for works of fculpture. 


The nations amongft which this fine art-was in 
the greateft honour were the A%gyptians; thofe 
people, fo celebrated by the monuments of their 
gratitude towards the memory of the kings their 
benefactors. It was to perpetuate. their names, 
that they erected, in the earlicft ages, the two 
Coloffean ftatues of Mocrus, and the queen his 
{poufe. 


The Aigyptian fculptors excelled all others in 
exactnefs of proportion ; the different parts of a 
ftatue were often formed by divers artifts ; and 


thefe parts united made the whole perfect. 


3 The 
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The Greek hiftorians boaft of the invention of 
that art in their country, which they attribute to 
love: however, it is certain that the firft effays of 
{culpture in Greece were very unpolifhed ; but De- 
dalus, having travelled into Augypt, improved 
himfelf in this art, and formed afterwards pupils 
who became the adthinédion of a people whofe 
tafte was not yet refined by the elegant flatues of 
Phydias, Myron, Lyfippus, &c. 


The ae fubdued by the Romans, degene- 
rated infenfibly ; and the arts vanifhed with their 
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Sculpture was an exotic which never could 
hrive in victorious Kome 5 its tranfient glory was 
ipfed by the other arts in the reign of Auguttus ; 
it declined under Tiberius, Caius; and Claudius 5 


and re-appeared with an enormous magnitude n- 


Cc 


The Gothic fculpture fprung afterwards from a 

wild imagination, unaflifted by nature. 
The epocha of fculpture is the fame in France 
and Italy, The celebrated Michael Angelo work- 
ed 
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ed in Rome under the pontificate of Leo X. whilft 
John Goujon was admitted at Paris, under the pas 


tronage of Franeis [. 


The Englifh advanced by flow degrees to the 
perfection of that art; in which they now rival 


their ancient mafters: 


The fculptors gave the name of ftattie toa figure 
ii emboffed work, that ftands by itfelf in wood, 
ftone, marble, or metal, of perfons confpicuous by 
their birth, their rank, or their merit. 


The ancients often reprefented figures of men, 
kings, and even gods, under a fpecies of ftatues 
{maller than the natural fize. 


‘Thofe of perfons who had diftiriguifhed them- 
felves by their fuperior knowledge, their virtues, 
or fome ifportant fervices to the commonwealth, 
were erected at the public expence in ftatues of hu- 


man fize.: 


The third fpecies of ftatues was defigned for 
kings and emperors: they were taller than men 
| L ~~ commonly 
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commonly «are ; and thofe which perfonated he- 


roes were larger in proportion. 


As for the Coloffean ftatues, they reprefented 
gods ; and often kings and emperors, defirous to 
magnify themfelves by thefe ftupendous works, 
reared at their own expence monuments of their 


vanity and folly. 


An equeftrian ftatue exhibits a man on horfe- 
back, as the ftatue of Charles I. at Charing-crofs ; 
the ftatue of Henry IV. at Paris; and that of Cof- 
mo de Medicis, at Leghorn. 


A Greek ftatue is naked and antique ; thus 
called, becaufe the Greeks difplayed in that man- 
ner the gods, the heroes, and the athlets of the 


Olympic games. 


The Roman ftatues are all. reprefented with a 


drapery. 


A maufoleum is a pompous funeral monument, 
decorated with fculpture and architecture, with.an 
epitaph facred to the memory of fome confiderable 
perfonage. It derives its etymology from the 

magnificent 
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magnificent tomb, which Queen Artemifa caufed 
to be erected for Maufolus, king of Caria, her 
hufband,. 


Heroes, patriots, and fatefmen, arenot only en- 
titled to the love and veneration of their cotempo- 
raries during their lives, but their virtues and fer- 
vices ought to be tranfmitted to the lateft pofterity. 
This vanity of furviving our duft by lafting mo- 
numents of national gratitude, has prompted men 
to the moft noble actions, and infpired them with 
the emulation of being enrolled in the records of 
time, with thofe great heroes whofe ftatues and 
infcriptions they contemplate with a fort of extacy, 
The tombs of Weftminfter-abbey fill the mind 
with that awful reverence, which a magnificent 
and grateful nation teftifies for its benefactors. 
The portraits of the illuftrious warriors who have 
fubdued our inveterate enemies in both hemi- 
fpheres, expofed to public view in Vauxhall-gar- 
dens, create even in a diflipated multitude a kind 
of admiration greatly fuperior to that infpired by 
the enchantment of the place. The fpirit and 
magnamanity of the incorruptible Beckford, fo 
becoming the firft magiftrate of the metropolis of 
a powerful empire ; his noble and animated fpeech 

L a te 
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to the throne, which was ‘the laft public teftimony 
of his unwearied zeal for his country’s caufe, will 
be echoed with applaufe at the fight of his ftatue 
by the fucceeding generation, to whom he tried to 


tranfmit our conftitution reftored to its priftine pu- 


rity. 
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y Shall omit the minute paflages of my life, 
which happened whilft my members were in a 
ftate of feparation, and begin my hiftory where I 
began to fee the polite world—in the laceman’s fhop. 
My poffeflor was a fubftantial man, and of fome ac- 
count among the monied men at Jonathan’s. He 
was accounted a wit at his club at the Robinhood, 
which was not then altogether as patriotic as it is 
now ; no Cato being permitted to mount the table, 
and harangue himfelf into anafthma, Here I liy- 
ed ina ftate of inactivity for above a month, and 
heard nothing but the ufuai difcourfe of trade; when 
one day a couple of pretty ladies hurried into the 
fhop, from a coach dignified with a coronet. 
*¢ Well, Mr. Spangle, we want to take a view of 
the neweft patterns youhave. Lord, my dear, and 
is the wretch really jealous?’ * Quite mad, *pon 
honour. Don’t youthink this pattern very pretty ? 
Why, he had the impudence to declare, ‘that I 
L 3 fhould 
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fhould receive no more vifits from the colonel.” 
** An amazing pretty ftomacher! pray what is the 
price? And I hope you anfwered him like a wo- 
man of quality and fpirit.” ‘* Certainly my dear.” 
f¢ Fifty guineas, Mr, Spangle ! Well, let me have 
it, and book itto lord G—-r, I will never difgrace 
my title.’ ** But, my dear Harriot, I have rea- 
fon to fear his jealoufy will veer round to the right 
object.” * Reafon to fear! my dear, what an 
expreflion 1s that for a woman of quality! You 


have reafon to fear nothing but his interrupting 


your happinefs.” ‘ And that I defy him to do, 
Here, Harry, take the trifles. Yours, Mr. Span- 
5) 3 =f 


gle.” And away drove the titular honourables, 
whom I heard no more of till my exaltation 
among the quality. ‘The next difcourfe of any 
confequence happened between Mr. Spangle and 
his fon. Jack Spangle was as complete a city 
buck as any who frequent the Park when the fun 
fhines. He fpoke an anglicifed French very flu- 
ently ; and murdered an overture upon the violin 
ro admiration. ‘* Jack (faid the old gentleman 
to him one day, when the ungracious fpendthrift 
had made application for t’other bank-bill) thefe 
wild courfes will never do. I hear you have a 
miftrefs ; I don’t begrudge it » Jack ; but why will 
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you pay fo confounded dear for her? I make al- 
lowances ; you are flefh and blood as well as my- 
felf ; would you had as much prudence as many 
years have taught me. I proteft, when I was a 
young fellow, I cut-as pretty a figure as you with 
half theexpence. Iufed to take a trip into the 
country, hire a good handfome wench as my fer- 
vant, put her into reputable lodgings, and buy 
every thing neceflary for her myfelf; and by thefe 
means fix her my own at an eafy rate. . Here was 
the furgeon’s bill faved, and my conftitution kept 
whole and found for matrimony, if ever fate 
fhould throw a wife, with ten thoufand pounds, 
in my way. I made every.lady a compliment, 
but feldom accompanied it with any. other, prefent 
than a kifs. Would you, Jack, purfue the fame 
prudent method, you would find the benefit of it 5 
but I am afraid you are refolved to buy experience 


dear.” 


Jack heard this admonition with a fheepifhnefs 
natural enough to the choice fpirits.of the city, 
when they.are under the rod of correction: but 
the old gentleman producing a bill at the end of 
his harangue, Jack’s countenance brightened up ; 
he. received it, and bowing refpectfully, ftam- 
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mered out, ‘*’Tis very true, Sir, as you fay, 
Sin”? 


After lying in the fhop three months and four 
days, (I always endeavour to be precife in my 
chronology, as it gives the reader affurance, that 
the hiftory is really and bona fide, true) one of my 
rays by an accident, began to be a little tarnifhed: 
this was a terrible misfortune, as in confequence 
of it, I was degraded to the glafs-cafe atthe door. 
I now gave way to the moft violent emotionsof de- 
fpair, and thought my fplendor irretrievable; faw all 
my hopes of rifing in the polite world vanifhed; and 
expected never to be relieved, till the day of tranfmu- 
tation, from my difgraceful fituation. But fate had 
kinder days in ftore for me. The firft obje&t that 
claimed my attention in the ftreet, was the fuperb 
chair of Mrs. Spermacety, the wax-chandler’s 
wife. Her chairmen were loaded with filver 
lace ; and the footman who cleared the way, had 
an enormous bag wig. I expected to have feen it 
filled with the dignity of a duchefs; but how 
great was my aftonifhment, when I perceived a 
fhort, fat woman, of the fame complexion as the 
fign of the Saracen’s Head faftened in it! She was 
dreffed meanly rich, without the fhadow of ele- 


fance 
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gance in any thing but her chair, which had for- 
merly belonged to a lady of quality, having pur- 
chafed it at her deceafe. Her fneaking pitiful 
countenance did not difcover one grain of genero- 
fity or nobility: fhe appeared an abfolute burlefque 
on the grandeur which furrounded her. ‘The fol- 
lowing dialogue between Mr. Spangle and his good 
friend and neighbour Mr. Pickle let me into her 
whole hiftory. ‘* Good morning to you, neigh- 
bour Spangle, as the man faid; methinks Mrs. 
Spermaceti fhines to-day.” ‘* She fhines every 
day, at home and abroad, Mr. Pickle: but there 
may be reafons for it; and the grey mare is fome- 
times the better horfe.” ‘This ftroke, though in 
my opinion not very brilliant, brought a_horfe- 
laugh on both fides for about ten minutes. “ You 
grea wit, neighbour, you are a wit; but they 
fay, as how, that Mrs, Spermaceti was formerly 
her hufband’s cook-maid ; but lies and fnow-balls 
gather in rolling ; pray is there any truth in the 
matter?” ‘* Between ourfelves, there is a great 
deal of truth in it; and the firft charm that Mr. 
Spermaceti found in his fpoufe, was that fhe dref- 
fed ortolans to a miracle.” “Another loud laugh of 
applaufe echoed to the end of the ftreet. ‘* And 
they fay, Mr. Spangle, as how, that the loft three 

thoufand 
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thoufand pounds one night at the gaming table to 
lord) what-ye-callum——lord Dillitanti ; is that 
true?” ¢ Very true, upon my word; for ‘Tom 
Shamwell, who now lives by his wit, ftood .be- 
hind her chair, to let him into-her hand, as they 
call it.” “ Well, the Lord help us all, itis afad 
thing to hae a fpending wife, who confumes all 


the money before we gets it.” 


This edifying difcourfe was terminated by a 
hearty fhake of the hand, and an inviration from 
both; parties to partake of a bottle of wine. J had 
now remained expofed to public view for about 
three weeks, and had caught the eye of every 
flaring countryman, who did honour to my fal- 
len brightnefs, by exclaiming, ‘* Odzounas ! 
what a woundy pretty thingamy!” Fortune at 
laft began to fmile, and my deliverance from dif- 


erace was effected in the following manner, 


Father.L’Andridella was at the time of the in- 
tended affaffination of the king of Portugal treafu- 
rer to a principal college of the order of Jefus, 
in the city of Lifbon. He was the intimate friend 
and confidant of Malagrida; and affhifted him in 


compofing thofe ridiculous whimfies which the In- 


3 qufition 
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quifition condemned as heretical, He was alfo 
deep in the important fecret; and when the con- 
{piracy began to unravel, was happy enouch to 
efcape the flames which Malagrida and the other 
con{pirators perifhed in. The inhumanity with 
which the innocent families of the only two noble 
confpirators were treated, is too fhocking to be 
dwelt upon. 


Andridella went firft to Paris, where he was em- 
ployed by St. Florentin to bear certain prefents to 
certain minifters in England, -on a pacific account : 
but he demanding more for his trouble than St. 
Florentin chofe to give, he was threatened with 
being confined for life in the Baftile; which threat 
would have been actually carried into execution, 


had he not timely got away to England. 


How a certain phyfician came by his intelli- 


gence, fhall be known in due time. 


Andridella, for reafons beft known to himfelf, 
fhifted his habit, and equipped himfelf as a pedlar. 
Being a man of an extenfive genius, and great 
knowledge in chemiftry, he prepared feveral tinc- 
tures, for taking {pots outsof linen, recovering 


tarnifhed 
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tarnifhed gold or filver, and other ingenious m- 
nutia. In one of his diurnal rotations, he called 
on Mr. Spangle, and imparted to him the virtues 
of his box. I was accordingly taken down to 
bear witnefs to the excellence of his tincture ; 
and on the touch of his brufh moiftened by it fhone 
forth with redoubled luftre, which, by a natural 
fympathy glittered alfo in the eyes of Mr. Spangle. 
Andridella was paid generoufly, and I was once 
more carefully laid up in the fhop; but my ftay 
thefe was very fhort ; for Mr. Buckram, the tay- 
lor, gave me the preference before twenty of my 
brethren, and fixed me to a magnificent fuit of 
cloaths, which were conveyed to B—n houfe; for - 
the ufe of a young d—, juft ftepped into his eftate 


and title. 


The duke of D——e was the nobleman upon 
whofe breaft I commanded refpeét. Paracelfus, 
and that ingenious aftrologic phyfician, Culpeper, 
affert, that gold and filver have a magic virtue. 
"The magic of this virtue, commercially confider- 
ed, is intereft; phyfically, it is chimerical ; and 
metaphifically, it is a fine fubtle genius or fpirit, as 
capable of reafoning upon matter, as any deift 
fince-Bolingbroke, -By the magic of my compo- 


fition, 
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fition, I was enabled to look internally into the bo- 
foms which I adorned externally, and had no rea- 
fon to be. diffatisfied with my fituation, as his 
grace’s heart was no difhonour to his ftar. He 
was young, and had his foibles; the principal of 
which was a {trong paffion for gaming. Reafon 
in vain endeavoured to convince him of his error ; 
had he been convinced, his refolution would have 
been too feeble to bear him through in a reforma- 
tion. The firft time I adorned him, I vifited the 
court; after the levee was over, he was accofted 
by Lord Rattle, “ Ah, D e, how the devil 
d’ye do to-day? I was horridly dipp’d laft night ; 


thirteen bottles of champaigne, demme. Lord 
Shuffle was bit this morning of three thoufand ; 
and has fent to his fteward to cut down a whole 

- foreft to have a better ftock to proceed upon. 
Pray, have you feen C—d’s Letters?” ‘* O hor- 
rid! don’t mention the ftuff; I ficken at the idea. 
Lady Bab Blouzy has had the vapours thefe five 
days by perufing as many lines. Naufeous, ’pon 
onour: I always write my billets in French; a 
certain prefervative againft vulgar criticifm! ” 
‘© Gadfo, you’re right, my lord: but as I always 
thought writing pedantic and beneath a noble- 
man, my valet always writes my amorous epiftles : 
and 
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and a fine fellow he is too! Trims a fentiment like 
a bag-wig, and twifts a meaning like a curl.” “T 
admired his lordfhips prudence, in» making his 
valet a fecretary, as it was more than probable he 
was better qualified for the office than his honour- 
able matter, 


In the evening, I accompanied the duke to the 
gaming-table ; my luftre fickened, and my whole 
frame trembled, at beholding the knot of rafcals 
and villains, who furrounded him. Some he 
honoured witha nod; and others he condefcended 
to enter into a converfation with; and then with 
an air of carelets indifference, fat down to play, 
and before he rofe, loft above eight thoufand 
pounds. This lofs but very little affected him, and 
he went home with the fame compofure of mind he 
brought out with him. The fharpers who fhared 
the booty, were Sir Richard———, lord M ‘ 
Jack Hounflow, and father Andredilla, whofe in- 


genuity had raifed me to my prefent exalted ftation. 


Sir Richard had a teeal claim to his title, but no 
man could difgrace it with more villanies or mean- 
nefies. His humble foul ftooped to every thing 
when intereft was in the way, and his tender con- 
{cience never gave him any trpuble about the mat- 


ter. 
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ter. Though lord M 
knight of the poft, were continually quarreling 


159 


, and. this confcientious 


every were elfe, they always agreed at the gaming- 
table, in a very capital point, viz. to bubble his 
grace. His grace was fo eafy, fo fuperficially learn- 
ed in the art of gambling, and his antagonifts fo 
cunning and deep in the myftery, that B———n- 
houfe was more than once on the verge of being 
fold, to pay thefe inpoftors what the world calls 
debts of honour. Lord M——, who though 
young, yet enervated with pleafure, had fill a 
hankering defire to be facrificing on the altar of 
the Cytherean goddefs; and, by the infallibility 
of a bank-bill, had gained admittance into the 
chamber of Mifs R——trs, the baronet’s miftrefs. 
His lordfhip was: making his addrefles, when Sir 
Richard made his appearance: as the baronet was 
a man of prudence, and knew how to make ufe 
of an opportunity, he propofed to his lordthip, 
that if he fhould be permitted to partake of the 
profits arifing from his grace, and an eminent 
“aft-India bubble, his lordfhip fhould partake in 
common with the baronet in the charms of Mifs 
R—<ers. Lord M 


ftretched his eallantry to 
the utmoft, and complied: and it was upon this 
confideration that the baronet had admittance to 


the: 
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the gaming table. Jack Hounflow was his lords 
fhip’s underftrapper; he had been an upholfterer; 
but having fquandered his ftock, and nothing be-= 
ing left but a pair of piftols, he employed them to 
the moft profitable advantage, by levying eontri- 
butions on the highway. The freqtient executions 
of his fellow labourets fttiking a damp upon his 
{pirits, and having now pretty well recruited his 
pockets, he gave up his hazardous employment 
and commenced fharper. Lord M—— foon dif- 
covered his inventive genius and ufeful parts, and 


engaged him in his fervice. 


Sir Kenelm Digby, who fo religioufly main- 
tained the doctrine of fympathy,. would have attri- 
buted his lordthip’s difcovery to fimilar feelings in 
his own breaft. But as many tedious and learned 
arguments may be brought to maintain it, and to 
fay but little in a cafe of importance, is wore than 
nothing at all, and for other good caufes and con- 


fiderations, I fhall leave it entirely to the reader. 


Father Andredilla having acquired a confiderable 
fum~by his tinctures, put himfelf into a magni- 
ficent drefs, hired three fervants, and affuming the 
title of marquis de Villa Garcia; completed the 

I party 
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party who were continually preying upon the inex- 
perience of the duke. One morning, lord Rattle 
came thundering in upon his grace, “* O, D——e, 
I fhall die with rifibility. Never was fuch a co- 
mical figure, demme; no mafquerade face can be 
half fo laughable. There’s C——d gone to his 
trial, with a countenance as dejected as lord 
B——e’s when at Kingfton; and lady Harriet 
G——r, with a face as bronzed and as impudent 
as a naiad of Covent-Garden.” Pretty work, 
Rattle, and what d’ye think will be the iffue>” 
«< Between you and I, I have a very important fe- 
cret, and could I confide in your retentive facul- 
ties, by the Lord, I have no friend upon earth J 
would rather reveal it to.” ‘* You may depend 
upon my honour, Jack ; did I ever betray your in- 
eftimable fecrets >” ‘* Why then, D e, it is 
abfolutely determined, that when a divorce is ob- 


tained, C——d fhall pofitively marry lady Har- 
riet : I may confide in your honour now, I hope?” 
“* Undoubtedly,” replied his grace, fmothering a 
laugh, “ your fecrets are of too much importance 
to be trifled with.” Lord Rattle’s whifpers had 
generally as much truth, as thofe of a coffee-houfe 
politician, who is happy in the acquaintance of a 
paragraph-maker. 


I had 


- 
< 
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I had lived with his Bree, long enough to fee 
him bubbled out of thirty thoufand pounds, and 
was then configned, as a ahi tla fee, to his 
valet, who immediately carried me to Monmouth- 
ftreet, to take my chance with an army of decayed 
gentry ; fome of whom JI had been acquainted 
with in their days of profperity. As I had lived 
my ufual time among the great, I fubmitted to my 
fate without murmuring. A black velvet.coat and 
waiftcoat, my near neighbours, were taken down 
ta give phyfical dignity to a young fellow who had 
newly commenced quack-doctor ; and found out 
a noftrum to cure diftempers which never exifted. 
This fuit had once adorned a genius of the fame 
profeffion, whofe extraordinary operations in Moor, 
fields, had made him the envy. of all Hatton-Gar- 
den. Doctor Bialini, the original wearer, was 
quite an Efculapius in his way; he was: unac-~ 
quainted with every principlein furgery; but hay- 
ing as much courage and impudence, as ignorance, 
he boldly undertook the moft difficult operations. 
When he happened to divide an artery in the cure 
of a {cratch, it was all very-well ; and he had 
difcavered by experience, that diverting, the. dif- 
Fempst to the nobler. parts, was an infalliable cure, 
for inconfiderable ailments, He couched for the 

cataract, 
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cataract, and where he cured one by chance, he 
made twenty totally blind, beyond all poffibility 
of recovery. But fuccefs did not always attend 
his adventure ; a young Jady of great family ap- 
plying to him to be eafed of a troublefome pain in 
the head, he gave her fuch a dofe of his cathartic 
pills, that fhe expired under their operation. The 
friends of the deceafed accufed the do¢tor of mur- 
der, and left it to his choice either to take a dofe 
of his own cathartics, or leave England to return 
no more. As he knew the merit of his medica- 
ments too well to chufe the firft, he returned to 
Italy, to exercife his honefter occupation of a tay- 
lor, His folemn habiliments were now difpofed 
of to his fucceffor in fame, Mr. Perron, who had 
been educated a cobler, and on the merit of being 
twice falivated, advertifed to cure a certain dif- 
temper in all its extenfive branches. The regular 
furgeons have had no reafon to complain of his 
fuccefs ; as he has greatly increafed the bufinefs 
of the faculty, by confirming the difeafe, and ruin- 
ing the conftitution in every patient he undertook 
to cure. The warehoufe I was laid up in was 
sreatly frequented by fecond-hand gentry, among 
whom I heard many entertaining difcourfes, but 
too foreign from my purpofe to be related here, 


M 2 A fervant 
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A fervant enquiring for a rich fuit with a flar, I 
was accordingly taken down, approved of, and 
carried off. JI wondered what ufe I was going to 
be put to, when a meagre tall old man made his 
appearance. ‘* Well done, my bra’ bonny lad- 
die, this is faving the filler, and laying up more 
for the bairn.” ‘Thefe words were uttered by the 
identical duke of A——, who putting on his pru- 
dent finery, ftepped into a coach, as antiquated as 
hofpitality, and rattled off to court. The recep- 
tion he met with from his M——, would have 
fhamed virtue out of countenance: when we {fee 
villany and avarice carefled, what fhall we fay, but 
that k—s are men. His only merit was in being 
born a Scot, and diftantly related to lord B—, 
1 had examined his breaft, and found him nothing 
but a compofition of pride, fraud and avarice. 
As he was deep in all his favoured countryman’s 
fecrets, the affair of the peace was not unknown 
to him, and he had no inconfiderable fhare of the 
booty. Not contented with his fhare, he revealed 
the tranfaction to a certain weftern phyfician, bind- 
ing him by oath, not to difcover from whom he 
had his intelligence; and articling to receive a 
moiety of whatever fhould be given the doctor to 


ftop 
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ftop his mouth, or fay nothing atall to the purpofee 
The whole juggle was tranfacted entirely to the 
duke’s fatisfaction: and he partook fo glorioufly 
of the hufh-money, that for a moment emerging 
from his ufual avarice, he gave his fervants new 
liveries, and matched one of his horfes, having 
before paired a bay and a black one. The nobi- 
lity did not receive him fo well as his M 


3 as 
he was univerfally looked upon as a fcandal to his 
title, he was fhunned by every polite company. 
Unfortunately, the too retentive memory of a gen- 
tleman, difcovered his grace’s cloaths to have 
been worn by a more honourable nobleman; and 
having whifpered his difcovery to lady Henrietta 
F—h, as a very great fecret; it was known all 
over the town before the evening, that the duke 
of A—— had been to court in the duke of D——’s 
caft-off cloaths. Nothing can exprefs the vexa- 
tion of the old duke; his pride, which had 
{tooped to his avarice, in the purchafe of his pru- 
dent bargain, began, though too late, to have the 
pre-eminence ; he ordered his fervant to bear me 
back to Monmouth-ftreet, and defire the frippery- 
man to refund the money, which he did, after 
deducting a guinea for the ule of his magni- 

M 3 ficence, 
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ficence. I was now taken off the coat, and con- 
demned to the melting-pot ; but whilft the exe- 
cutioner is preparing my fiery grave, I have time 


to fubfcribe myfelf, 
The public’s humble fervant, 


AO" RAR. 
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Yo the Printer of the ‘Town and Country 
MAGAZINE. 


SIR; 
S there aré few monthly produétions fo uni- 
verfally read as your agreeable Mifcellany, 
1 have taken the. liberty to beg the infertion of the 
following fhort account of my life, in which I 
fhall be as brief as poffible ; and which, if you 
think proper to countenance, may be a means to 
warn others of my fex from falling into the fame 
unhappy {nares; which I now fatally experience 
have been my ruin. : 


My parents were people of fome repute, for my 
father enjoyed a place under the government of 
upwards of two hundred pounds a year, befides a 
{mall eftate in the country, which brought him in 
about a hundred and fifty pounds. a year more. 
As I was their only daughter, they naturally took 
the beft care of my learning that their income 
would permit, and I was fent early to a boarding 
{chool, where I received the rudiments of a polite 

: M 4 education, 
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education, and made as great progrefs in French, 
mufic, &c. as could reafonably be expected. 


i was in my thirteenth year when my father 
died of a fever, and as he had been no great ceco- 
nomift, and the eftate which he enjoyed was to 
leave our family at his death, my poor mother and 
F were left without the leaft refource. Grief for 
the lofs of a tender and affectionate hufband, foon 
put an end to my mother’s diftrefs ; and I was now 
the only one left to fuffer for the faults of my poor 
father’s imprudence. It happened I had a near 
relation who was married to a gentleman of for- 
tune, who pitying my fituation, took me’ home 
with her to be a companion. By the chearfulnefs 
of my difpofition, and my univerfal affiduities to 
pleafe, I ingratiated myfelf fo much in the favour 
of my coufin and Mr. M 
uch convincing proofs of their friendfhip and de- 
fire to make me happy, that I foon forgot the lofs 
{ had fo lately fuftained. Mr. and Mrs) M—— 
were extremely good-natured and affable, and I 
enjoyed every felicity I could with for in my ‘de- 
pendent ftate. Unluckily for me, Mrs. M—— 
Was threatened with a confumption, juft as I had 
attained my fifteenth year, which daily increafing, 


, and received for it 


in 
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in about fix months, terminated a life, the lofs of 
which I have now the utmoft reafon to lament ; 
but not before fhe had recommended me to the 
care of Mr. M—— in fuch terms that none but a 
wretch abandoned to all manner of villainy could 
have ever forgot. 


I felt every emotion of grief which a heart truly 
fufceptible of gratitude could experience at fuch 
a fhock; but my concern was foon alleviated by 
the affurances I received from my furviving bene- 
factor of a continuance of that protection and ef- 
teem I had hitherto met with. By his genorofity 
I was rendered fole miftrefs of his houfe, and had 
every indulgence granted which I could expect. 
As he had nochildren, he took me frequently with 
him, for an airing in the chariot, and though I 
obferved his fondnefs for me, daily increafe, J did 
not fuffer the leaft fufpicion to enter my breaft. 
Being of an age in which young women are initi- 
ated in company, and as I was to move in a more 
genteel {phere, than formerly, I was no longer to 
be fupported in my prefent character, but at a 
confiderable expence, fo that he fpared no coft to 
make me appear fuitable to that rank in which he 
placed me, | 
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By this ftratagem, which I did not at firft undeg- 
ftand, he filled me with additional tendernefs and 
gratitude ; compelled me to repofe on him as my 
only fupport ; and by my fenfe of his favour, and 
the defire of retaining it, difpofed me to unlimited 
complaifances. At laft the wretch tookad- 
vantage of the familiarity which he enjoyed as 
my relation, and the fubmiffion which he exaéted 
as my benefactor, to attempt the ruin of an 
orphan, whom his indulgence had melted, and 
his authority had fubdued. Shocked at the bafe- 
nefs of his defigns, I fummoned all the courage 
which a weak woman could employ, and refented 
his behaviour with a becoming indignation. But 
inftead of recoiling at the deed, he upbraided me 
with ingratitude, and mingled his artifices with 
menaces of total defertion, if I fhould continue to 


refift. 


I was now completely depreffled, and though I 
had feen mankind enough to know the neceffity of 
outward chearfulnefs, I often withdrew to my 
chamber to vent my grief, and examine by what 
means I might efcape perpetual mortification. ‘The 


lofs of my indulgent parents and kind coufin were 
=a now 
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now feverely felt; andI only reflected that had I 


been taught a more ufeful kind of learningthan a 
boarding-fchool produces, I might ftill live fecure 
under the confcioufnefs of an unblemifhed reputa- 
tion. Unaccuftomed and unexperienced to earn 
my bread in a menial capacity, I had no hopes left 
but fuch as might procced from his future honour 
and genorofity, I foon found myfelf cruelly de- 
ceived; no art or cunning was left untried to 
accomplifh his purpofe ; the moft fubtle protefta- 
tions of protection and maintenance were made 
ufe of, and a folemn promife of marriage to filence 


all my fears. 
Oh! Woman, woman, thy name is frailty ! 


Young and credulous, I fwallowed the glitter- 
ing bait, and fell an eafy victim to the unruly paf- 


fion of an ungrateful wretch. 


But, alas! When he found the confequences 
attendant on our crime, which I tremble to relate, 
he not only refufed to fulfil his promife of mar- 
riage; but alfo abandoned me to all the pangs of 
recollection, and the frowns of a mercilefs world. 


Yet 
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Yet villain as he was, he did not turn me out of 
doors, till he had given me money to fupport me 
in thofe moments of perturbation, which his paf- 
fion had forced me to fuffer; and an untimely birth 
at length relieved me from the anxieties of a2 mo- 
ther, though it left me under the fevere preffures 
of infamy, and the painful profpect of approach- 


ing poverty. 


Friends and acquaintances have now forfaken 
me, and I am reduced to the lot of thofe unhappy 
beings, from whom many, who melt at the fight 
of all other mifery, think it meritorious to with- 
hold relief; whom the rigour of virtuous indig- 
nation dooms to fuffer without complaint, and 
perifh without regard; and whom I myfelf have 
formerly infulted in the pride of reputation, and 
fecurity of innocence. 


Let others, who read my ftory, be warned 
by my example; and however {pecious the pre- 
tence, avoid the confequences. Let them confider 
that however fecure they may think themfelves, 
they will have need of all their fortitude when put 
to the teft. Whatever they may think of me, 


- let 
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let them judge as favourably as pofhble, and 
as itis out of their power to affift, let them at 
leatt pity a wretch deftined to fuffer for the faults 
of an ungrateful monfter. 


Iam, Sir, 
June 13, Your humble fervant. 


1770. 
MARIA FRIENDLESS. 
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To the Printer of the Town and Country 


MAGAZINE. 
Si) Re 
ERMIT me, through the channel of your 


Magazine, to lay before the public, fcenes of 
diftrefs of no common kind. Though it can afford 
me no pleafure to recite the many fufferings of a 
wretched victim to misfortune; yet, by my errors, 
others may be convinced that the way of virtue 
only, is the way to felicity. Born to an elevated 
rank in life, I was inftruécted rather to value my- 
felf on the blind acquifitions of fortune, and the 
tinfel of external accomplifhments, than on the 
more folid and commendable qualifications of the 
mind. My years of infancy were marked by an 
infant pride ; and the mercenary difpofition of me- 
nial fervants did not fail to make the evil increafe 


with my growth, 


When I juft entered my fixteenth year, I was 
initated into all the ceconomy of high life. Should 
the ruftic or mercantile reader find fault with the 
expreffion «conomy, when applicable to high life, 


his 
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his ignorance is feen in the cenfure. Dames of 
fpirit have their mean favings; and a titled lady 
is as anxioufly avaricious in her way, as any plod- 
ding citizen whofe bufinefs and pleafure unite in 
gains Moft of the eftates of our nobility are 
heavily mortgaged, or lie ufelefs to the owner, 
till the rent clears the incumbrances; this is all 
that can be urged in defence of a lady of quality’s 
fharping upon her fervant, and ftripping her fille 
de chambre of all her ready cafh, to anfwer fome 
urgent demand upon her honour; which fhe pro- 
tefts, by that facred honour, fhall be returned with 
intereft in afew days. But, alas! Among quality, 
things equally as facred as honour are abufed and 
trifled with. If there is any real fpirit in high life, 
any generous indifference as to the affairs of this 
world, which fhould conftitute the fole merit of 
nobleffe, it is oftener found in a citizen’s wife. 
However the, court may exclaim againft the city, 
there is lefs mercenary meannefs in the dames of 
Ludgate-Hill, than in a whole mafquerade of 


right honourable difhonourables 


But to return to my own ftory.. Happy in the 
notion of the world, by being born to a title and 
a large fortune, it is not to be doubtea that the 
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coxcombs of the court were bufy to ingratiate them- 
felves in my favour, by genteely letting me know, 
they thought themfelves very pretty fellows; fome 
indeed went fo far, as to affure me by the /ard, 
and all that, that I was confumedly handfome, 
fill keeping a diftant view to the dear fubject, 
felf; and never lending a compliment, unlefs it 
might be returned to the maker. 'Thefe fhadows 
of men were my continual torment, being my fet- 


-} c ay ’ G 
tled, perhaps, prejudiced averfion. 


Another clafs of lovers deferved rather myfriend- 
fhip, or my pity, than my love, thefe were men 
of fenfe, who, by the malice of their fortune, (or 
their ftars, if you are an aftrologer) had never rifen 


in life to what their ambitious ideas a{pired to. 


As the cuftoms of the world are, by the cour- 
tely of it, allowed to be juft, thefe men imagined 
every girl of confpicuous accomplifhments, whofe 
unexperienced heart they could deceive into love, 
their lawful prize. Dangerous is that lover who 
has more fenfe than virtue: his’ fenfe, when per- 
verted, is the greateft evil he can poffefs, Fools 
are mere cyphers, they are like the air; when the 
arrow flies, no traces remain to tell its way; they 


are 
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are like the fea, where every fingle impreffion is 
loft in multitudes of impreffions. ‘Though I eafily 
defended myfelf againft the egotifms and addrefles 
of the coxcomb, I foundit no eafy tafk to ward off 
the aflaults of the man of fenfe; his batteries are 
levelled at the heart, and where he has mutual 
youth to plead in his favour, feldom fails of cars 
rying the day. In the early bloom of life, we are 
not ourfelves; and I confefs, bad not pride been 
a more certain guard than virtue, my fortune 
would have fallen into the hands of the creditors 
of an unfortunate, but amorous author. How- 
ever, this Was an error of youth ; and the paffion 
fled with my experience and the abfence of the 
bard. But, my God! Why did it fly! To make 
room for one which fhould torment me-for years. 
Better had it been for me to live poor by the vil- 
lany of another, than to be rich, great, and mife- 
rable by my own villany. But juft heavens! I 


deferve it all. 


I was in-my nineteenth year, when the perfonal 
accomiplifhments of a young gentleman, of inferior 
rank and fortune to mine, a Mr. Knowles, firft en- 
gaged my notice. I cannot fay, I conceived a 
paffion inftantaneoufly for him; I was never fo 
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romantic. I admired his manly figure, his eafy 
air, and affable behaviour. In fhort, I withed to 
know him, which was going as far as a woman 
of prudence, could go upon firft fight. I was then 
univerfally allowed to be a beauty; and was 
unhappy enough to engage his attention. — If his 
perfon pleafed, his converfation charmed me ; I was 
now madly in love. A folid judgment, without 
the leaft cynical caft; a florid, eafy manner of 
fpeech, without the leaft affectation; and a fluent 
tongue, without any impertinence, all infpired 
to make me fo. From the minute of our conver- 
fation, we began an acquaintance, an ill-fated one 
for me. Mr. Knowles had never fpoke of his 
paffion, though his fine eyes expreffed unutterable 
things: we were often together, and I did not 
think it an unhappy circumftance that no declara- 
tion had been made; for that chilling coldnefs, 
which, by the cuftom of the world, neceffarily 
fucceeds a declaration, till the matrimonial a is 
determined, muft, to mutual lovers, be a ceremo- 
nious torment. In the enfuing fpring, Mr. 
Knowles being in the country, as I’ was one 
morning playing on my harpfichord, my fa- 
ther came haftily into the room. ‘ My dear 
girl,” faid he, throwing his arm round my waitt, 

“ Tam 
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s¢ T am overjoyed; partake of my tranfports, and 


eafe one part of them.” 


I replied; ‘* Whatever gives my father joy, 
muft confequently be welcome to me.” 


“« Tt is in your power,” anfwered he, * in your 
power alone, to infure this happinefs to me. The 


earl of —---——- has feen you; he likes, he loves 
you: he has this day offered propofals to me, 
and will fettle more than your own fortune on 
you.” 


I was thunder-ftruck at this intellixence: J 
could hear no more: I fainted. My father was 
frighted ; he called for help, and foon recovered 
me, Seeing me revive, he changed his tender 
folicitude to rage ; called me an ungrateful, vile, 
difobedient wretch, in having engaged my affec- 
tions to another, which he was fure was the cafe, 
without his confent; told me, I fhould marry his 
lordfhip in three days time, or turn out of his 
doors with nothing but what I could demand. 
Saying this, he flung out of the room, and left me 
to confult with Janet, my waiting woman, who 
was privy to my prepoffeffion in favour of Mr. 

N 2 Knowles. 
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Knowles, ‘* Oh, Janet!” I exclaimed, ** was 
ever poor creature fo fuddenly plunged into the 
depth of mifery!” ‘* Why, to be fure, madam,” 
returned fhe, ‘‘ the matter is a littlefudden; but as 
to mifery, I have heard your honourable father fay, 
that happinefs and mifery were both in our own 
hands. Suppofe, madam, this affair had not hap- 
ened, would you ever have had Mr. Knowles °” 
** No!” replied I warmly, ‘* No! I would never 
have ftooped below my birth.” ‘* Why then, 
dear madam, if he is out of the queftion, who 
could you have better than an earl? It is true, he 
is old, but then you will have a man of quality, 
and have all your own fortune fettled on you. 
For my part, I. can fee no reafon to hefitate.” 
Weak as thefe reafons may appear, it -was fuch 
cogency of argument that urged me to confent to 
be countefs of ——-—-. Doubting the ftability of 
the refolution, I haftened to put it into execution ; 
and in one fatal minute did what ages of repent- 
ance could not undo. My lord was affable and 
kind ; my father tranfported out of himfelf; and 
4d was neither miferable nor happy, in a kind of 
negative exiftence, which, for want. of a-better 
name, we call the vapours, a latitudinary word, 
which, meaning every. thing, means nothing. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Knowles heard of our matriage: he flew on 
the wings of love. As I was fitting alone in my 
parleur, amufing myfelf with fruitlefs repentance, 
he burft in upon me, and giving me an inexpref- 
fible look, exclaimed, ‘* Oh, my Fanny!” That 
fhort fentence, did more, than the bittereft re- 
proach could have done: it threw me into agonies 
not to be defcribed. At laft I gathered ftrength 
enough to fpeak. ‘* Sir, fince the laws of the 
world have have bound me to another, to whom 
my kind regards are due, they cannot now be 
yours.” This I murmured in articulations fcarce 
to be underftood: I knew not what I faid. He 
flarted from his chair, and eagerly feizing my 
hand, exclaimed, ‘* And was there ever a poflibi- 
lity they could be mine!” This reply embarraffed 
me greatly ; I was all confufion and hurry, when 
my lord entered, 


Nothing can paint the diftraction of his features ; 
lunacy itfelf could not be more enraged; he 
fiercely commanded Mr. Knowles to walk out of 
the houfe, without permitting him to fpeak, and 
returned to me with the countenance of a fury. 
«© Madam,” faid he, “ could you carry on your 
vile intrigues no where but in my houfe! But I 
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will take care for the future, you fhall have no iae 
trigues elfewhere.” Saying this, he left me, and 
never afterwards fuffered me to ftir out,, but with 
an old woman, who ferved me in the office of a 
duenna. 


Vexed at this barbarous treatment, I refented it 
like a woman of quality and fpirit. I infifted on 
the difmiffion of my fpy, and being left to my 
own liberty, This his lordfhip flatly. refufed, 
Madening with rage, I made an immediate afhig- 
nation with Mr. Knowles, exerted my authority, 
fent back my guard, and flew in my own coach to 
the place of appointment, 


When a woman has taken one falfe ftep, ’tis 
too late to think of receding ; fhe 1s neceffitated to 
goon. Jealoufy is certainly the effect of love ; 
yet itisa very troublefome effect, and only tends 


to make the poffeflor hated by the object he loves, 


My hufband’s behaviour grew intolerable, and 
I was determined to leave him. This I did foon 
after with Mr. Knowles, and we retired to a 
neighbouring kingdom. THlappy in not being dif- 
turbed, we thought his lordfhip fat eafy under his 


lofs ; 
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lofs; when the firft intelligence we had of him 
brought his will. Diftraéted at the fatal confe- 
quence of my refentment, I flew to the houfe once 
his, now mine, his generofity having left me all, 
laying the blame on the difparity of our ages, my 
prepofleffion, and his jealoufy. Here had I the 
unhappinefs to find my father dying, {tabbed to the 
heart with the news of my flight. O, my God! 
what an everlafting hell of reflection muft attend 
the guilty. 


FRANCES. 
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To the Editor of the Town and Country 


MAGAZINE. 


S 1.R, 
‘HE man who fits down to write his own 
hiftory, has no very agreeable tafk to exe- 
cute. The chevalier Taylor is the only egotift 
fince Julius Cefar, who has made tolerable work 
in drawing the picture of himfelf, Julius had but 
two colours to paint with, truth and claffic ele- 
gance: here the chevalier had the advantage, for 
he was too great to be confined within the bounds 
of the firft qualification, and has daubed with a 
thoufand materials. The fentimental John Bun- 
cle fhould not be forgotten ; the man who admires 
he mountains of the north in his defcription, will 
Jofe all his admiration in the real profpect, 


Bug 
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But to proceed to my own affairs, I am, Mr, 
Editor, a Sad Dog, avery Sad Dog; have run 
through many fad adventures, had many fad efcapes 
from the clutches of baliffs, and at the time of 
writing this fad relation, am throned in a broken 
chair within an inch of a thunder-cloud. 


I fet out in life with a fortune of five thoufand 
pounds, which the old prig, my father, left me, 
with this memorable piece of advice: ‘ Item, I 
leave to my youngeft fon Henry, five thoufand 
pounds, with an old book, formerly his grandmo- 
ther Bridget’s, called, The Way to fave Wealth, 
containing a thoufand choice receipts in cookery, 
&c, and I advife that he read two pages of the 
faid book every day before he dines.” Very pretty 
advice! but I had not veneration enough for the 
parental character to follow it, 


, When the legacy was paid me, I bid my brother 
adieu, drank three bottles of claret with Sir Sten- 
tor Ranger, who had married my fifter, and drove 
furioufly to the metropolis in my own phaeton and 
four, Honour was the only book which I ever 
honoured with a perufal; and being pretty well 
dipped in the theory of gambling, I ventured to 

engage 
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engage with fome knights of the poft, which 
were a little better verfed in the practical part, and 
at one fitting loft one fifth of my fortune. This 
was a terrible ftroke tome, and I began, for the 
firft time in my life, to refleét; but a bottle of 
champaigne, anda night at the hotel, drove every 
troublefome idea out of my head. 


Mifs Fanny H—-—t, who by a natural tranfi- 
tion is tranf{migrated from a whore into a bagnio- 
keeper, was then in the bloom of her charms ; 
fhe was never a firft-rate beauty, but always a ve- 
ry favourite toaft among the bucks and pretty fel- 
lows of the city. 


I was one evening ftrolling the Park, when Mifs 
Fanny had experience enough to perceive that fhe 
had nailed my attention. As J was neither ac- 
quainted with her character, or fituation, I was 
not a little elated with the condefcending glances 
fhe honoured me with. Prefuming on my con- 
queft, I made her a few compliments, *fquired 
her out of the Park, and thought myfelf bleft in 


being permitted to accompany her to her lodgings. 
I had not enjoyed my’ téte-a-téte five minutes, be- 
fore I was aftonifhed at hearing the well-known 

thunder 
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thunder of the voice of Jack N tt. * *Sblood 
and ’oons, you old harridan, fhe is mine for a 
month ; and I would rather lofe fifty per cent. 
than lend her for a fingle night to the deareft friend 
upon earth.” To this vociferous exclamation the 
venerable matron replied: ** Won’t Mifs Kitty 
do for once, or Polly, or Mifs Nancy?” * Dll 
have no Mifs, but Fanny, by G—,” replied Jack, 
burfting into the parlour upon us. I was now 
fufficiently in the fecret, and not difpleafed at find~ 
ing my charmer no yeftal. Jack, who had paid 
fifty pounds for his month, infifted on his right. of 


purchafe ; but Mifs Fanny thinking me a better 
pay-mafter, heroically turned him out of the par- 
lour ; telling him, for his comfort, that he fhould 
have his month another time, Mlifs Fanny pleaf- 
ed me fo well, that before I was weary of her I 
had funk another thoufand ; when, in a fit of re- 
flexion, I bid her adieu, and left her to Jack, and 
the reft of her monthly keepers. 


To make a little digreffion, I think this method 
of hiring for a month preferable to the wholefale 
bargains for life, and of mutual advantage to the 
keeper and kept, if that form will ftand good in 
Jaw, fora man will find it all rapture and love, 

without 
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without difguft; and in a few months play the 
the fame part over again, with no decay of vi 


LOUr. 


Jack N——tt is now a principal merchant, and 
rolls about in his coach and four to every public 
dinner ; where his appetite and folidity of judg- 
ment, in the edible way, does honour to the city. 
It is notorious that he is a cuckold, and by more 
than one method free of his company; but that is 
no detriment to him in-the fcale of mercantile me- 
rit. The extraordinary buftle he has made in a 
Jate political affair, is very little to his advantage $ 
but it muft be obferved in his defence, that the earl 
of H—lfb—h did him the greateft act of friend- 
fhip mortal man could do him, viz. invitéd him to 
a turtle-feaft, and revealed to him a fecret in the 
culinary art, till then utterly unknown to.all the 
world but his lordfhip and his cook: Some in- 
deed pretended to fay; that this fecret is nothing 
more than giving venifon an additional flavour, by 
bafting it with a préparation of French cheefe and 
rancid butter ; but as I would not prefume to give 
my opinion in a matter of fuch importance, I 
thall leave Jack to the pleafure of the table, and 
proceed in my relation, ; 


On 
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On this confiderable decay of my fortune, I be- 
gan to confider ferioufly of my departed father’s 
curious advice ; and in confequence of this con- 
fideration, refolved to fet up for a fortune-hunter, 
and retrieve my affairs in the fober track of matri- 
mony. A Mifs L—n was the girl I had fixed up- 
on, and accordingly drefled at. She raifed my 
hopes, and gratified my vanity by feveral fignificant 
elances ; and I was fo.certain of carrying her off 
in the end, that I chearfully launched out five 
hundred pounds in drefs and equipage ; which 
had fuch an amazing effect, that in three weeks 
time I had three kiffes of her hand, and in the 
fourth week fhe tooka trip to Scotland with her fa- 
ther’s footman. This unexpected itroke created in 
me an abfolute averfion to. matrimony, and a refo- 
lution not to endeavour to better myfelf by the 
bymenial knot. 


Soon after this affair I made an acquaintance 
with the wife of an alderman: I fhall conceal his 
name, as his patriotic behaviour has rendered him 


refpectable in, the city. Mrs. — 


was of an 
amorous complexion: her hufband had too much 
of the citizen to be like her: turtle, venifon, and 
popularity, were the only objects of his attention, 


I out 
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out of the compting-houfe. ‘Though he has he- 
ver repeated three periods with propriety, except 
when affifted by the ingenious device of placing 
the ready-made fpeech in the crown of his hat ; 
yet his mercantile genius has often ftruck upon 
very lucky hits. He is unrivalled in reckoning 
the amount of rate per cent. and no ftock-broker 
at Jonathan’s can whifper a piece of fecret intelli- 
gence with half his dexterity. Between you and 

and the poft, Mr. Editor, the ftopping the circu- 
lation of bad halfpence, inconfiderable as the coin 
may appear to fome, has brought him in no lefs 
than feven thoufand pounds, and increafed the trade 
of him and his partners amazingly. 


Mrs. 
my good qualities ; and you will fuppofe, that I 


had penetration enough to find out 


was not wanting in acknowledging her partiality. 
We had frequent interviews at the houfe of a ca- 
pital miliner in the Strand, and the amour for 


fome time went fwimmingly on. 


Mrs. 


being fatiated with enjoyment? for generoufly 


was under no apprehenfions of my 


confidering I was but a younger brother, I never 
facrificed on the altar of the Cyprean goddefs, 
eA without 
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without receiving a bank-bill worth my accep- 
tance. But, alas! happinefs is of thort duration ; 
or, to fpeak in the language of the high-founding 
Offian, “ Behold! thou art happy ; but foon, ah! 
foon, wilt thou be miferable. Thou. art as ealy 
and tranquil as the face of the green-mantled pud- 
dle ; but foon, ah! foon, wilt thou be tumbled 
and toffed by misfortunes, like the ftream of the 
water-mill. Thou art beautiful as the cathederaf 
of Canterbury; but foon wilt thou be deformed 
like Chinefe palace-paling. So the fun rifing in 
the eaft gilds the borders of the black mountains, 
and laces with his golden rays the dark-brown 
heath. The hind leaps over the flowery lawn, and 
the reeky bull rolls in the bubbling brook. The 
wild boar makes ready his armour of defence. 
The inhabitants of the rocks dance, and all na- 
ture joins in the fong. But. fee! riding on the 
wings of the wind, the black clouds fly. The 
noify thunders roar ; the rapid lightnings gleam ; 
the rainy torrents pour, and the dropping fwain 
flies over the mountain: fwift as Bickerftaff, the 
fon of fong, when the monfter Bumbailiano, keep- 
er of the dark and black cave, purfued him over 
the hills of death, and the green meadows of dark 
men.” O, Offian! immortal genius ! what an in. 
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vocation could T make now ! but I fhall leave it 
to the abler pen of Mr. Duff, and fpin out the 


thread of my own adventures. 


Mrs. —— having difpatched a billet tome, I 
flew to her in her own houfe. The knight, 
as fhe thought, was fixed to the table of Sir 
Tunbelly Grains, knight, citizen, and alderman, 
swho had invited him to dinner on a delicious tur- 
tle: a bleffing not to be negleéted.’* But, Oh - 
etief of griefs! the knight having forgot his fa- 
vourite tobacco-box, popped in upon us vwnex- 
pectedly,. and found us too familiarly engaged. 
Ibftead-of burfting into the rage which might -have 
animated’ an Italian or Spaniard on the dccafion, 
he fhook his head, and: pronouncing coolly, * Ve- 
ry fine, all very fine! ”” he left us, and returned: to 
Sir Tunbelly to finifh the turtle. “As by his hafty 
throwing open the door he had’ expofed us to 
the view of two of his fervants, I was terribly 
afraid of a profecution for crim. con. for though 
it was as fafhionable then as it is now, I was not 
very eager to lofe the remainder of my fortune 
fafhionably. But the knight confidering his repu- 
tation would receive a fevere ftroke, fhould the af- 
fair be made public, contented himfelf with de- 


manding 
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manding two thoufand pounds for the injury I had 
done him. As he threatened to profecute for ‘lar- 
ger damages, unlefs I complied, I was obliged 
to refund more than Mrs: ——’s bounty had be- 


{towed upon me. 


The old curmudgeon had heartily provoked me, 
and I refolved; though at the expencé of every fhil- 
ling I had, to be rev enged on him. For this pur- 
pofe I publifhed the whole affair, and the devil 
afifting my invention; I ftruck upon anothet ex. 
pedient to gratify my vengeance. 


The knight’s eldeft daughter, Sabina, whom he 
had by a former wife, was a fine fprightly girl, 
and wanted nothing but the bon ten to render her 
perfectly accomplifhed ; about eighteen, a remark- 
able fine complexion, and expreffive blue eyes. She 
Was at the tine of the unlucky difcovery with a 
rélation in Effex: as I had formerly paid a few 
compliments to. her beauty, which I had reafon 
to fay, without vanity, Were not ill received, I 
inftantly difpatched an epiftle to her, the moft ten- 
der my imagination could dictate: It wrought 
the effect I defigned, and fhe returned an anfwer, 
After a long farce of lying and intriguing on my 

O part, 
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part, and credulity on hers, 1 accomplifhed the 


erand end—you will ouels what I mean: 


We lived in love and rapture about a month, 
wwhen her. father bid her prepare to marry Mr. 
Luteftring, the mercer, by the next week. She 
flew to the ufual place of affignation, bathed in 
tears, with a face expreffive of the moft violent 


orief. 


0 


I was now almoft perfuaded to love her in ear- 
neft; but I was a Sad Dog to fuffer revenge (and 
when I ferioufly refle&t, a revenge which had no 
foundation in reafon) to get the better of every 


nobler paffion. 


<Q! my dear Harry,” exclaimed the beautiful 
unfortunate, ‘ let us fly immedtately to Scotland, 


otherwife my father, inhuman man! will oblige 


me to marry Bob Luteftring next week.” 
as 
«© Bob Luteftring, my dedr,” replied [ indit- 
ferently, ‘¢ isa fubftantial man, and I would not 


have you difoblige your father on my account.” 


I ce And 
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*¢ And is this your advice!” returned the he- 
toine, affuming a dignified air; ‘ be affured, Sir, 
I fhall follow it.” Saying this, fhe flung from 
me; her ideas, I fuppofe, a little different from 
thofe fhe brought with her. 


But I had not yet accomplifhed my revenge: 
Steeled in impudence as I am, I bluth to write the 
reft; but ic fhall be out. I informed Mr. Lute= 


{tring of my intimacy with his future fpoufe, and 


advifed him not to unite himfelf to a woiman of 


fuch principles. I made certain of receiving a 
challenge, and a firing of curfes for my informa- 
tion ; but; alas! I knew not the city. <« Nir,” 
teplied the mercer, “ I thank you for your intel- 
ligence, this day received: but your advice is not 
worth a yard of tape ; you fay Sabina has been 
faulty ; allow it: but will her father give me any 
thing the lefs for her fortune on that account? on 
the contrary, were not my notions of honour very 
refined, I might make it a means of raifing my 
price.” I flunk away, aftonifhed at this reply, re- 
flecting how various are the fpecies and refine- 
ments of honour. 


O 2 I was 
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I was now juft on the brink of poverty: I had 
made a confiderable breach in my laft five hun 
dred ; and began to fhudder at the contempt with 
which the decay of my fortune threatened me. 
Relying on his former profeffions of friendfhip, I 
pofted down to Sir Stentor Ranger, in hopes he 
would have affitted me. I found the knight very 
bufy, with Sir Charles Banbury, in tracing the 
honourable pedigree of an Arabian barb. “ Hey, 
Hal,” exclaimed the knight, with a voice which 
would have drowned the full chorus of a fox- 
chace ; “what the devil brought thee here ? I 
thought thcu wert grown a gentleman, and had 
forgotten us all.” He received me with as much 
kindnefs and civility, as his ruftic breeding would 


permit, and invited me to his antiquated hall. 


After a noble dinner of venifon, when Sir 
Charles had retired, on cracking the nineteenth 
bottle, I ventured to open the bufinefs. Nothing 
can exprefs the furprife which diftended the 
knight’s ample countenance, I made no very 
agreeable comments on his aftonifhment; but, 
thank Heaven ! thofe comments were as ground- 
lefs as the Rev. Mr, Bentinck’s on the Bible. 


‘© Zounds,” 
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** Zounds,” thundered the knight, “ five thou- 
{and pounds gone already: you have been a Sad 
Dog, Hal, that I'll fay for thee. But, howfun- 
dever, as thou beeft my nown flefh and blood, d’ye 
fee, I'll do fomething for thee. Let me fee, let me 
fee : doft underftand horfe-flefh > ” | 


I anfwered ‘ that I was not very deep in the 
myftery, but I hoped, with a little of his inftruc- 


tions, to be ferviceable to him.” 


s¢ Adad, thou art in the right, Hal, nobody 
knows thefe things better than me. There’s my 
lord Grofvenor’s filly, Long Dick ; he would have 
it, that he was got by his own horfe, Thunder, 
when I, by the mere make of his paftern, found 
’um out, to be got by Sir George Blunt’s white 
-horfe, Duke. Doft know any thing of dogs? Canft 
train a pointer, or a hawk, or fuch like things ?” 


‘«¢ This,” I replied, ‘ I could with fafety un- 


dertake.” 


“* Well then, zay no more; no more words 
to the matter: Pll do for thee ; thou fhalt have 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year, and fo ge’es 

O 3 thy 
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thy hand, Hal. A bargain’s a bargain; I {corn to 
flinch from my word : thou fhalt ha’it, odzookers, 


thou fhalt ha’it.”’ 


In confequence of this bargain I commenced fu- 
perintendant of his ftables and kennels. I dif- 
charged my office much to his fatisfaétion ; and by 
dint of application acquiring fome knowledge in 
the myfteries of the turf, I began to be of confe- 
quence ‘in the racing world. Sir Stentor’s hatl 
was very ancient, and had been in days of yore a 
family feat of the Mowbrays. It had. not under- 
gone any confiderable reparation fince the Refor- 
mation; when an anceftor of Sir Stentor’s, having 


often had quarrels with a neighbouring “abbot, in 


the facrilegious pillage, purchafed his abbey for 
1efs than the one-twentieth of its value; and rob- 


bing it of all its ornaments and- painted -glafs, 
made the abbey a ftable, and turned his dogs into 
the chapel. 

Sir Stentor had many curious vifitors, on account 
of his antient painted glafs-windows ; among the 
reft was the redoubted baron Otranto, who has 
fpent his whole life in conjectures. This moft 
ingenious gentleman, as a certain advertifer fliles 


him, 
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him, is certainly a good’ judge of paintings, and 
has an original, eafy manner of writing, That 
his knowledge in antiquity equals his other ac- 
complifhments may be difputed. As Sir Stentor 
had ever:been politically attached to his family, he 
welcomed the the baron with every demonftration 
of joy, and ordered the bells of the parifh church 
to be rung. Asa further teftimony of his joy, he 


fent for a blind fidler, the Barthelemon of the vil- 
lage, to. entertain the baron with a folo during din- 
ner; and after the defert, Robin Hood’s Ramble 
was melodioufly chaunted by the knight’s groom 
and dairy-maid, to the excellent mufic of a two- 
fringed violin, anda bag-pipe. A concert by the 
firft mafters in Europe could not have pleafed the 
baron fo well: he imagined himfelf carried back 
to the age of his favourite hero, Richard ‘the 
Third, 


Should any critic affert, that it is impoffible 
fuch an imagination could enter the cerebellum 
of the baron, who confines all his ideas with- 
in the narrow limits of propriety (for the fongs 
of Robin Hood were not in being till the reign 
of queen Elizabeth) his affertion fhall ftand un- 
contradicted by me, as I know, by woeful expe- 
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rience, that when an author refolves to think him- 
felf in the right, it is more than human argu- 
ment can do to convince him he is in the wrong. 


The baron, after dinner, afked the knight if he 
had ever difcgvered in any place about his houfe 
an e{cutcheon argent, on a feffe gules ; three garbs, 
or ; between as many fhields, fable, cheveronny of 
the firtt ? ‘Me ae 


To this learned interrogatory the knight anfwer- 
ed with a ftare of aftonifhment, and ‘* Anon, Sir, 
what d’ye talk of ? I don’t underftand fuch out- 
landifh lingo, not I, for my part.” 


Otranto finding it impoffible to enter into a con- 
verfation fuitable to his hobby-horfe, begged leave 
to vifit the kennel, defiring the knight to permit 
tlie huntfman to go with him, left the dogs might 


not be over civil to a ftranger. 


“© Odzookers,” cried Sir Stentor, are you 
afraid of the dogs? I'll go with you -myfelf, 


>) 


man. 


The 
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The baron found many things worthy his no- 
tice in the ruinated chapel ; but the knight was 
fo full of the praifes of his harriers, that the an- . 
tiquary had not opportunity to form one conjec- 
ture. After looking round the chapel for fome 
moveable piece of age, on which he might em- 
ploy his fpeculative talents, to the eternal honour 
of his judgment, he pitched upon a ftone which 
had no antiquity atall; and, tranfported with his 
fancied prize, placed it upon his head, and bore 
it triumphantly to his chamber, defiring the knight 
to give him no difturbance the next day, as he 
intended to deyote it to the fervice of futurity. 


This important piece of ftone had by the hunt{- 
man been facrilegioufly ftolen from the neighbour- 
ing church-yard, and employed with others to ftop 
up a breach in the kennel, through which the ad- 
yenturous Jowler had fqueezed his lank carcafe. 


Nothing can efcape the clutches of curiofity. 
The letters being ill cut, had an appearance of 
fomething Gothic; and the baron was fo far gone 
in this Quixotifm of literature, that at the firft 
glance he determined them to be of thethird Ru- 
nic alphabet of Wormius. 


The 
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The original infcription was : James Hicks lieth 


here, with Hefter his wife, 


ftone is here reprefeated, 
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The baron having turned over Camden, Dug- 
dale, Leyland, and Wever, at Jaft determined 
to be, Hic jacet corpus Keneima Santto Legero. Rez 
i &e. &c. What confirmed him in- the 
above reading, and made it impoffible for him to 
be miftaken, was, that a great man of the name of 
Sancto Legero, had been buried in the county 


about five hundred years ago. 


Eljated with the happy difcovery, the Baron had 
an elegant engraving of the curiofity executed, and 
prefented it to the fociety of antiquaries, who look 
one it as one of the moft important difcovertes 
which have been made fince the great Dr, Trefotl 
found out, that the word fine came from the Sax- 


ON COWZNC. 
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When this miracle of literature left the village, 
the bells were again rung, and the baron wag 


wrapped in Elyfium on the fuccefs of his vifit, 


I had ferved Sir Stentor above two years, when, 
by a lucky hit, Sir Charles: Banbury and myfelf 
took the whole field in, and cleared above twenty 
thoufand pounds; eight thoufand of which fell to 
my fhare. 


I was now once more eftablifhed in the world, 
and redeemed from the dependance which had 
mortified my pride. As I was feldom ungrateful, 
I repaid Sir Stentor’s kindnefs, by revealing to 
him the whole arcana of the turf; which he has 
improved to fo much advantage, that he has added 
five hundred per annum to his paternal eftate, by 
his fucceffes at Newmarket. 


In profperity I never gave ear to the fage whif- 
pers of Prudence ; her cool advice was never felt, 
but in the winter of adverfity. I was flufh, and 
refolved to go over to Paris, and glitter in all the 
{plendor of an Englifhman. This rapid refolution 
was as rapidly executed, and in lefs than ten days 

after 
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after my fuccefs I found myfelf at the city of noife 
and frippery. 


Thad too much fpirit to murmur atthe expence, 
but I often wifhed for fomething more fubftantial, 
than foup or fricafée: after living at the gigantic 
table of Sir Stentor, and feafting on roaft beef 
and venifon, I found it difficult to fwallow liquids 
and fhadows. But every other confideration was 
foon drowned in that of a young marchionefs, 
who never met my eyes without telling them fuch 
a tale of love, that it was impoffible not to under- 
ftand it. 


I directed my valet La Foffe, to make every 
poflible enquiry after her: he brought me intelli- 
gence that fhe was the widow of a marquis, and 
of a very noble family. This was fufficient: I 
inftantly difpatched a meffenger of love to her: 
and ’ere another moon had gilded up her horns, 
matried her. But I had caufe to repent my expe- 
dition; fhe was indeed the widow of a marquis, 
but one of the pooreft of that title in France; his 
debts were great, and his widow inftead of dif- 
charging them, had contraéted more, her noble 
family not being able to fupport her. 


I was 
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I was foon rouzed ftom my dream of happinefs, 
and thrown into prifon; my fortune was infuffi- 
cient to procure my liberty, and there I fhould 
have perifhed, had not an old rich farmer-general 
taken my wife under his protection, paid her 
debts, generoufly fet me free, and prefented me 
with a bill of two hundred pounds, on condition 
I returned to England. I did not chufe to reject 
his offer, and with that fort of pfeudo-repentance, 
which generally waits on us when we are grown 
wife too late, took my leave of France and pro- 


{perity, 


Immediately on my return to England, I waited 
on Sir Stentor; but the knight knowing my ge- 
nius in horfe-flefh, was not willing to put me in 
a condition of rivalling him upon the turf, 


«¢ Zounds, Hal, whoy thou fpendeft every thing : 
no, no, J duont want a top game-keeper now. 
Here, [Jl gi’ thee this bill of one hundred 
pounds, and my bay gelding Jockey: go and fee 
’un, he is as fine a beaft as any I have in hand.” 


I thought it not prudent to refufe the knight’s 
offer ; and making the beft of a bad bargain, ac- 
cepted 
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cepted Jockey, and the bill, and made the bett of 
my way to London. 


Here, after a long deliberation, I refolved to 
turn ftock-jobber: and the firft time I vifited Jona- 
than’s, by propagating a report that Jamaica was 
taken by the Spaniards, increafed my fmall fum to 
two thoufand pounds. I was now in raptures, 
and faw once again the vifions of good fortune 
fwimming before my fight. I ftill continued im- 
proving my principal, when an account from 
Triefte reduced me to feven hundred; andin a 
few days after, another account from the fame un- 
fortunate place, utterly ruined me, and J wad- 
died a lame duck out of the alley. 


What could I now do? As to mechanic bufi- 
nefs I was utterly a ftranger to it, and my foul dif- 
dained the livery of a flave. I had diftraéted my- 
felf with reflection, till the laft bill of ten pounds 
was mutilated, when I thought of fetting up for 


an author. 


As I did not doubt my invention, and had va- 
nity enough for the character, I fat down to in- 
voke the mufes. The firft fruits of my pen, were 

a po- 
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a political eflay and a piece of poetry: the firt I 


catried to a patriotic bookfeiler, who is, in his 
own opinion, of much confequence to the caufe 
of liberty; and the poetry was left with another 
of the fame trtbe, who made bold to make it a 
means of puffing ‘his Magazine, but refufed any 
gratuity. Mr. Britannicus, at firft imagining the 
piece was not to be paid for, was lavith of his 
praifes, and I might depend upon it, it fhould do 
honour to his flaming patriotic paper; but when 
he was told that I expected fonie recompence, he 
affumed an air of criticilm, and begged my par- 
don ; he did not know that circumftance, and real 
ly he did not think it good language, or found 


reafoning. 


I was not difcouraged by the objections and 
criticifms of the bookfelling tribe; and as I 
know the art of Curlifm, pretty well, I make 
a tolerable hand of it. But, Mr. Printer, the 
late profecution againft the bookfellers having 
frightened them all out of their patriotifm, I am 
neceffitated either to write for the entertainment of 
the public, or in defence of the miniftry. As I 
have fome little remains of confcience, the latter is 


not very agreeable. Political writing, of either 
fide 
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fide of the queftion, is of little fervice to the entef- 
tainment or inftruétion of the reader. Abufe and 
{currillity are generally the chief figures in the 
language of party. I am not of the opinion of 
thofe authors, who deem every man in place a 
rafcal, and every man out of plate a patriot. 


Permit this then to appear in your univerfally 
admired Magazine; it may give fome entertain- 
ment to your reader, and a dinner to 


Your humble fervant, 


Harry WILDFIRE: 


Te 


T the Printer of the Town and Country 
MaGazIneE. 


SIR; | 

gar your Hunter of Oddities fhould meet 

with me, and cook up my fingularity as a 
dith of diverfion for the town, I trouble you with 
a defcription of myfelf. Have you ever feen a 
portait by Holbein, or the figure of an old fellow 
in ancient tapeftry? I am a laughable counter- 
part to either of thefe curiofities. Iam heir to no 
‘nconfiderable eftate, which has but one incum- 
brance on it; a plaguy, long-lived, furly dog of 
a father. 


If I am not miftaken the Roman-catholics make 
longevity one of the peculiar gifts of heaven. I 
confefs I am fo irreligious as to with heaven had 
been lefs {paring of its gifts to my honoured papa. 
You will fay Iam an ungracious child, perhaps ; 
but when you have got to the end of my epiftle, 
you will excufe me. If abfurdities and follies are 
the general attendants of age, I cannot fee with 
what juftice grey-hairs command veneration. 


P My 
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My father has as well furnifhed a wardrobe as 
any knight in the fhire; but not an individual 
garment in it which has been made fince the Re- 


volution. 


My father dreffes in the uniform of a courtier in 
the reign of James I. his hat is like a ftrawberry- 
bafket, with the handle thruft under his chin: 
this piece of ornament belonged to Robert Carey, 
who, as he was a great man in his time, and 
nearly related to our family, muft not be out of 
remembrance: He wears alfo an enormous ruff, 
once the property of Sir Venifon Goofepye, lord- 
mayor of London, who, though of a younger 
branch of the family, eftablifhed it on a more re- 
fpectable footing than before, by doubling its rent- 
roll. Gratitude obliges my fire to wear this ruff, 
though as full of holes as a lawyer’s confcience. 
A flafhed doublet, with flit fleeves, and a long 
cloak, envelopes his trunk ; and a monftrous pair 
of trunk-hofe, fquare fhoes, and large fhoe-rofes, 
conclude his bundle of ridiculous habiliments. 
Could I perfuade him to be contented with mak- 
ing himfelf laughed at, I fhould be happy in en- 
tertainine my friends with the oddity of his ap- 
pearance; but when I confider that mine is equally 


I as 
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aS laughable, I ficken at the fight of his antiquated 
garb. I am almoft afhamed to defcribe myfelf ; 
but in hopes that he muft foon fet out on his jour- 
ney to the other world, I make a virtue of necef- 
fity,and comply. He abfolutely threatens to difin- 
herit me, if I grumble at dreffing for the memory 
of the departed ; and an eftate of fix-thoufand per 
annum, is not to be loft for the fake ofa full- 
trimmed fuit,; and a gold button. My hair is 
dreffed in a very peculiar and rifible manner ; it is 
cut clofe on the middle of the head, and twifted 
like a horfe’s mane on each fide: this my papa 
avers was the moft polite fathion in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, as appears by the portrait of his 
great uncle, Sir Henry Dainty. This Sir Henry 
was the greateft beau of his time, and is thought 
by a learned antiquary to be the identical perfon 
~ for whom Shakefpeare drew the charactet of Oft- 
tick in Hamlet. My hat is not quite fo comical as 
my fire’s ; it inclines more to the fhape of a clofe- 
ftool-pan, pardon the fimile, you will find it in 
another author, it is too delicate to be my own. 
his ornament of the head once graced the caput 
of the profound Dr. Technicus, who had an uni- 
verfal noftrum which enabled him to ride in his 


chair; and what do you think this noftrum was ? 
P 2 Nothing 
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Nothing but a cataplafm of mafticated bread and 
butter. My ruffis perfectly yellow: but as it be- 
longed to the reverend Dr. Drouzy, my father 
makes it a point of confcience to oblige me to 
wear it. I have a large jutting coat and wide 
breeches, the very tip of the mode in the days of 
Henry VII. mottled flocking, red and green, and 


fhoes with montftrous pikes complete my ornamentals. 


This, Mr. Printer, is a perfect reprefentation 
of my externals. Do be fo obliging as to give the 
old fellow a hint in your Magazine, that he acts 
very ridiculoufly. He has already felt the bad 
effects of his antiquated wardrobe. My fifter was 
as laughable as myfelf; fhe wore a hood of un- 
con{cionable thick velvet, which projected on each 
fide of her face, like a horfe’s blinds; her ruff was 
enormous, and betwixt that and her head-gear 
there was nothing but the tip of her nofe to be 
feen: her ftays reached down to her knees, her 
ftockings were yellow, and her fhoes fquare-toed. 
All thefe ornaments had in the days of their pro- 
{perity, glittered on Alice Sevenoke, a maid of 
honour to queen Mary, who was famous for 
making cuftards, and giving eel-pies an excellent 
relifh. My fifter Biddy’s gown was as heavy as 

a modern 
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a modern novel: upon a moderate computation it 
had above three pounds of filver, in its embroidery: 
the colours indeed were faded, but that defeé& 
was made up in the lenghth of the train, which 
afforded the cat a five minutes play while Mifs 


Biddy was turning the corner. 


A female muft neceffarily be worfe qualified to 
bear this purgatory than a man ; and fhe having 
fifteen thoufand pounds, which an old aunt had 
left her to be paid at her marriage, whipped off 
to Scotland, at the age of fixteen, with a young 
fellow in the army. Would I could make my 
efcape too, from the tyranny of this taylor of an- 
tiquity! I am fenfible no character at Cornelys’s 


could make fo ridiculous an appearance as I do. 


Oh, dear Mr. Ham, if you have any bowels 
of compaflion, addrefs a line or two to the old 
prig: fhew him how barbarous it is to deprive a 
young fellow of all the pleafures of life, to in- 
dulge an unaccountable whim: pufh the matter 
home to him; and, if you fucceed, you fhall ever 
have the prayers of 

Your humble fervant, 
Tony SELWoOD. 


P-3 To 


To the Printer of the Town and Country 


MAGAZINE. 


NUMBER I. 
SIR, 


Think Addifon fays, in defining a complete 
fine gentleman, that even drefs fhould be at 
tended to; and, indeed, it has fo great an influ- 
ence in moft fituations of this life, that a perfon 
who is entirely negligent of it will find himfelf 
either overlooked or defpifed in the ufual inters 


courfe of fociety. 


There ate, indeed, fome fingular characters, 
who pique themfelves upon an utter contempt for 
drefs ; but to the fhame of men of letters be it 
faid, that thefe are generally pedants, or fuch as 
yalue themfelves upon an affected abfence from 
the trivial purfuits of this world. 


Dick Flighty, is a man of a very different caft 
from thefe: drefs he confiders as the ultimate end 
of exiftence; and he would be miferable for a 


year 
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year if lord M——, or captain G » was to 


have a new fafhoned cut, from Paris before him. 
He was the firft who introduced the Tambour 
waiftcoat: he rode poft from that metropolis, 
with fix horfes, to be here in time. This he con- 
fidered as a very capital ftroke in eftablifhing his 
fafhionable character ; and which he looked upon 
as indifpenfable, when Sir James G—— appeared 
in a filver filk flowered embroidery, before he had 
recieved intelligence of the invention. His dif- 
grace upon this occafion was inexpreilible; and 
had he not retrieved himfelf in the violet birds eye 
velvet, on the enfuing birth-day, the confequence 


might have been fatal. 


Dick is poffeffed of about four thoufand a year, 
which he lays out, in his opinion, to the beft ad- 
vantage. He neither games nor drinks, which 
confidering the licentioufnefs of the age, is fome- 
thing extraordinary; but then he keeps as elegant 
an equipage as any man in town, which he con- 
ftantly ufes: befides this, he has a fine pack of 
hounds, though he never hunts, four race-horfes, 
though he never {ports ; and keeps three miftreffles, 
whom he never vifits. 
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To be ingenuous, Dick may be fairly claffed as 
the fovereign of petit maitres, the prince. of fops, 
and the reprefentative-general of coxcombs: -never- 
thelefs, Dick, is an arrant floven. Whilft he is 
driving from one end of the town to the other, 
in fearch of the moft celebrated embroiderer, to 
give him directions concerning a new invented 
{prig, his chapeau de bras, which he wears on his 
head, would be a difgrace to a hair dreffer ; and 
the back of his coat is more ereafy than a but- 
cher’s ; but then this is the tou. Dick holds it as 
an invariable maxim, that a clean coat and a good 
hat, in an undrefs, would be a difgrace to a gen- 
tleman, and bring him upon a level with a bour- 


Le0IS. 
I-am,.oit, 
Yours, 
A Hunter of OppitTrés. 


St. James's Coffee-Houfe, May 10. 
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NUMBER’ IL 


SIAR, 


wAINDING you gave place to my Odd Man in 

your laft, I have fent you another to hand up 
in the group ; and as I fhall let you have one every 
month, we fhall by the end of the year complete 


our collection. 


Dick Slender is now about his forty-fifth year, 
fix feet high, without any incumbrance of flefh. 
He is one of thofe people who faunter about town 
and call themfelves gentlemen, becaufe they have 
nothing to do, and are incapable of doing any 


thing. 


Dick, upon the death of his father, became 
poflefied of three thoufand pounds in the funds ; 
he was deftined to the bar, and had been brought 
up in the Temple ; but finding in himfelf very lit- 
tle difpofition for the Statutes at Large, or Coke 
upon Littleton, he fhut up his folios, and refolved 
to be the man of pleafure. 

He 
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He foon difcovered, however, that the intereft 
of his money, at three per cent. would not fup- 
port him in the line of life he had chalked out § 
and, therefore, funk the capital in the purchafe of 
an annuity, and caring for neither man, woman, or 
child, eats, drinks, and drefles up to one hundred 


and eighty pounds per annum. 


Dick is always the firft night at a new play in 
the pit; and though he never read Ariftotle, or 
underftands a fyllable of Horace, he is one of the 
greateft critics of the age. He has learnt a few 
fet-phrafes at the Bedford: thefe he utters promif- 
cuoufly upon all fuch occafions, and he blends 
them in fo curious a manner that they will do for 
any performance of every degree of merit. He, 
neverthelefs, has, frequently, a crowd about him 
at the coffee-houfe ; and his decifions, indecifive 
as they be, are confidered as the opinion of the 


town. 


Fis fuccefs in-gallantry is not lefs confpicuous 
than his judgment in criticifm ; if a number of 
letters conftantly addrefled to him in a female, 
hand, often fealed with a coronet, can authenticate 
his intrigues, or prove that half the women of 

| fafhion 
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fafhion in England are enamoured with him. But 
unfortunately he lately quarrelled with his wafher- 
woman upon the lofs of fome filk ftockings, and 
fhe has revealed a fecret that has banifhed him 
from George’s for thefe three weeks. She was 
the amanuenfis, the correfponding ladies, and the 
deliverer of all thefe letters to the parties who 
brought them to this coffee-houfe ; and fhe is re- 
folved to keep the feal, with the coronet, for her 
trouble. This fhe has revealed to feveral of her 
cuftomers in the Temple, at the fame time de- 
claring, that notwithftanding the many intrigues 
fhe had carried on with Dick Slender, and though 
fhe had often been alone with him in private, he 
had never once offered a rude thing to her: yet 
Jenny is but two and twenty, has a very wanton 


eye, and a good complexion. 


To illuftrate Dick’s character ftill farther, he is 
a politician; he has read all Junius’s letters, and 
can make out every dafh ; he is a member of the 
Bill of Rights: harangues at the Smyrna upon the 
Middlefex election ; and propofes queftions at the 
Robin-hood upon the legality of incapacitation. 
It is true, that all his political reading has been 
confined to the Public and the Gazetteer ; but no 
man 
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man underftands the real ature of our conftitution ; 
the effence of our rights and liberties ; the limits of 
ihe prerogative ; the extent of parliamentary privi- 
leges; the nature of our foreign connections, or the 


balance of power, better, or more profoundly, than 
Dick SLENDER——by intuition | 


A Hunter or Oppitizs, 
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NUS MiB sie ity 


SIR, 

HIS metropolis abounds with fo many oddi- 

ties, that Iam fometimes at a lofs to hit 

upon one for the month. I have now in my col- 
lection about three dozen, that will do either for 
winter or fummer: their peculiarities are of fuch 
a nature, and they are fuch complete originals, 
they never can be unfeafonably hung up to public 
view. Buta truce with preface, or elfe, pethaps, 
you will think me worthy a place in my own col- 


lection. 


Eolus is as variable in his temper as the thirty- 
two points of the compafs; but it muft be ac- 


knowledged that a coach has to him all the mag- 


netic qualities of the load-ftone, efpecially when the 


wind is in his chops. But why confine his cha- 
racter in fo fmall a compafs > Eolus is every body, 
and every thing at times: he eats like Quin, drinks 
with Rigby, intrigues with a Cumb—d, and fights 
with every man that never exifted. He isa buck- 
ram hero, and, if I might be allowed a taylor’s 


Pye, 
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pun, you may twift him to what you pleafe. It is 
time, however, to bring forth our hero, and let 


him fpeak for himfelf. 
Enter Kolus. 


Folus. Here, cook—at four precifely—tlet the 
yenifon be done to a turn; and as to the turbot, 


let it weigh exactly three pounds, not an ounce 


more or leis. 


Cook. Yes, Sir, you may depend upon your di- 
rections being punctually followed—-—Nobody, I 
think, hits your honour’s tafte fo well as me——I 


ftudy it day and night. 


Eolus. Yes, Jack, I muft acknowledge you do 
make me eat a pound more fince you came to the 
houfe, than ever I did before. JI fhall juft take a 
turn ina hack round the new buildings, Grofvenor- 
fquare, and Marybone, by way of a whet, and be 
here precifely at four. 


So fhort a dialogue, dear Ham, cannot cerfainly 


difeuft your readers; but, perhaps, they may be 
curious to know hew many he has to dine with 
him ? 
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him? Juft as many as a certain r—l lover found, 
when he awoke and met with nobody but himéelf, 


= 


Eolus feems to have followed Quin’s rule, which 
I thallexemplify. Said lady T—th—d (I mean 
the modeft lady T—fh—d) to Quin: “ I won- 
der, Mr. Quin, that you do not marry, take a houfe, 
and keep an equipage.” ‘ Why lookye, my lady, 
I like the fweets of matrimony without the bitters 
—I always carry my wife, my coach, and my cook 
in my pocket, and when they difpleafe me, jolt me 
into a paffion, or fpoil my appetite, I turn them off.” 


lewis syryeten tree eh OS its halite 


Quin was fo pregnant of good things, that the 
<very mention of him, engenders a number; but I 
fhall take up your reader’s time with the relation of 
~only one more, which he faid to the fame lady, 
upon a fomewhat fimilar occafion. “ Pray, Mr. 
Quin,” faid fhe, * did you ever make love?” 
“© No, my lady,” replied Sir John Brute, “ I al- 
ways buy it ready made.” 


So much for Quin ; now once more for Eolus: 
he is about five feet nothing ; as round as a hog- 
fhead, owing to his eating immoderately ; rides in 
a hack all the morning to create an appetite ; rides 

the 
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in the fame vehicle all the afternoon to promofe 
digeftion. He has feven hundred a year, of which . 
he does not fave a farthing, which he difpofes of 
chiefly to hackney-coachmen and vintners. The 
ladies, however, ingrofs fome part of his purfe, as 
well as his perfon; but he is an ceconomift in love, 
at leaft with regard to property, which he transfers 
tothem very fparingly. 


If after this any one fhould think Eolus the 
mere puff of imagination, he may be feen alive eve- 
ry day at four, not a hundred yards from War- 


wick-court, Holborn. 
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NUMBEB IV. 


SER, 
y OUNGING the other day at Slaughter’s cof- 
fee-houfe, J made acquaintance with a pet- 
fon, who has turned out a proper candidate to be 
enrolled in your lift of oddities. | 


He had been teading the Gazetteer for about 
twenty minutes, in the courfe of which he had 
taken as many pinches of fnuff, when he ftarted 
all at once, and giving a fling to the paper, over- 
turned a difh of {calding coffee upon a gentleman’s 
white filk ftockings, crying, ‘* Zounds, there he 
4s again—how he ftinks !” then rifing up without 
paying any attention to the maifchief he had done, — 
or making the leaft apology to the gentleman 
whofe legs he had fcalded, he walked three or 
four times up and down the room fhaking his arm 
and fingers, crying out, “* Keep off, keep off.” 


I did not know what to conclude from his beha- 
yiour ; but as I was the neareft to him during his 
exclamation, and this perambulation, I thought it 

Q neceflary 


ct 
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neceflary to afk him whether he propofed infulting 


me—to which he made no reply, but muttered 
“© The devil opened my curtains laft night, and 
he has been after me all day.” Then fhaking his 
hand more violently than ever, ‘ there you are off 
at laft.” After this curious foliloquy, he began 
to grow a little calm, feated himfelf upon another 
of the benches, and ordered a pint of milk. He 
then pulled out of his pocket feveral old pamph- 
lets, and read them very attentively, but not with- 
out ejaculating now and thee, ‘* Off, you. villain, 


off,’ and fhaking his hand and arm very violently. 


I enquired at the bar, who this extraordinary 
perfon was, aad whether he was out of his mind ; 
when I was informed, that he was Mr. Ha—w—y, 
brother to the commiffioner of that name; that he 
had frequented the houfe feveral years, and that 


he was a very inoflenfive, good-natured man. 


Having received this intelligence, I refolved to 
have a little‘converfation with him, when I found 
him very rational upon every fubject, except the 
devil :. but the. flighteft hint about that infernal 
‘being, made him fhake his hand and arm, and cry 
out, ** Off—off.”’ 


It 
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{t would be doing this gentleman a great piece 
of fervice, if any of your ingenious correfpondents 
could hit upon fome probable fcheme of exorci- 
fing this fame devil out of poor Ha—w—y, who 
would then in every refpeét be an agreeable and 
worthy member of fociety. 


A Hunter or Oppittzs. 


Slaughter’s Coffee-hou/e, 
Fune 15. 
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To the Printer of the Town and Country 
MAGAZINE. 


S yee 


Stabe I have much reafon to think my- 
felf qualified for fociety, I am, to my great 
mortification, confided in a boarding-fchool ; how- 
ever, I am not debarred the pleafure of. reading. 
I know all the real names of your ¢éte @ tétes ; and 
am very well fkilled in decyphering an afterifm or 
dafh. I have perufed every novel publifhed by 
Lowndes or Noble; and could, upon occafion, 
compile a fecret hiftory, as pathetic and moving 
as any other female author. There is no modetn 
play which I have not read; from the bright fal- 
lies of Foote, to the dull dialogue of Cumberland. 
You fee I am a judge of theatrical merit: my 
knowledge of the drama, is hereditary; for my 
coufin Ben, who underftands heraldry, can prove 
himfelf (and confequently me) to be defcended 
from. Ben Jonfon’s grandmother’s fifter. So much 
for internal merit. The young fox-hunters in 
the neigbourhood fwear | am a woundy pretty 
maid! The politer fort proteft before gad, I am 

2 an 


al 
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an angel ; and Madame Gouvernante, tells me, I 
am very fair, very elegant, and every way .ac- 
_complifhéd. You will excufe this defcription of 
myfelf, as it is a true, though trite obfervation, 
that few readers regard any hiftory *till they are 
minutely acquainted with the author: my inten- 
tion in writing, was to afk your advice. Now 
you muft know Mr. Ham, that I have ten thou- 
fand pounds, at my own difpofal; a qualification, 
which may, in your opinion, exceed all the others 
I value myfelf upon, My father, who is a plod- 
ding fort of a man, and upon Briftol exchange, 
(or rather in the ftreet) has the character of a rich 
merchant, who knows how to live in the world, 
defigns to marry me to Bob Barter, the hopeful 
fon of his good friend Hezekiah Barter, Bob 1s, 
in the polite language of Briftol, a devil of a 
buck. You may fee him in the morning, fitting 
under a fhed on the key, regiftering the weight 
of fugars, and in the evening fhining at a ball. 
He overturns a bafket of oyfters, or beats a dog, 
with a better grace than any youthful notary of 
Bacchus, in that elegant city: the cream of po- 
litenefs. As Madame Gouvernante knows my 
father’s intentions, fhe very readily permits his 
intrufions, and takes every opportunity to leave 


Q3 us 
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us together. The wretch has never read further 
than the Gazette, or tables of intereft; fo that it 
is impoflible to reetive a compliment worth accept- 
ing from him. He feems to look upon me as 
already married, and treats ‘me with a fuitable 
indifference. Upon the exit of the Gouvernante, 
he claps on his hat, takes a turn round the room, 
very politely expofes his backfide to the fire, and 
remarks it is very cold, or fomething of equal 
importance. I never regard the wretch; but if I 
am reading, confider myfelf as alone, and read on. 
Pray, Mr. Hamilton, is fuch a contemptible be- 
ing, to be treated with more refpect? Having 
told you, I do not like this uncivilized Briftolian, 
you may imagine a ¢endyefle for fome other has 
made his faults more confpicuous. You. will 
not be far from the truth. A young author 
who has read more than, Magliabechi, and wrote 
mote love-letters than Ovid, is continually in- 
voking the nine to defcribe me; but he never 
pays a compliment to my perfon, without a con- 
comitant one to my underftanding. Though I 
have ten thoufand pounds, he never mentions mar- 
riage; and when it is forced into his difcourfe, 
rails at it moft religioufly: but he intrigues likea 
Jefuit, to be made happy with a zéfe d téte conver- 


fation, 
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fation, or a walk in the wood; but, thank my 
ftars! I have always courageoufly denied. He 
has fentiment in his common converfation ; and is 
reported to. have ruined.three young ladies of for- 
tune. Pray, Mr. Hamilton, what am I to do in 
this cafe? Nothing can be more difagreeable than 
this boarding-fchool: If Iam obliged to marry 
that infignificant wretch, Bob Barter, will the 
forced ceremony oblige me to hate my literary 
lover? Your advice will oblige 


Yours, &c, 


ASTREA BROKAGE. 


Briftol, Fan. 35 1770. 
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ADDRESSED 


TO MISS C—AM OF BRISTOL, 


S Spring, now approaches with all his gay train, 
A And fcatters his beauties around the green 
plain, 
Come then, my dear charmer, all fcruples remove, 


Accept of my paffion, allow me to love, 


Without the foft tranfports which love muft infpire, 
Without the fweet torment of fear and defire, — 
Our thoughts and ideas, are never refin’d, 


And nothing but winter can reign inthe mind, 


But love is the bloffom, the fpring of the foul, 

The frofts of our judgments may check, not controul, 
In fpite of each hindrance, the fpring will return, 
And nature with tranfports refining will burn, 


This 
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This paffion celeftial, by Heav’n was defign’d, 
The only fix’d means of improving the mind, 
When it beams on the fenfes, they quickly difplay, 
How great and prolific, how pleafing the ray. 


Then come, my dear charmer, fince love is a flame, 
Which polifhes nature, and angels your frame, 
Permit the {oft paffion to rife in your breaft, 

I leave your good nature to grant me the reft. 


Shall the beautiful flow’rets all bloffom around, 
Shall Flora’s gay mantle, enamel the ground, 
Shall the red blufhing bloffom be feen on the tree, 
Without the leaft pleafure or rapture for me ? 


And yet, if my charmer fhould frowa when I fing, 
Ah!. what are the beauties, the glories of {pring! 
The flowers will be faded, all happineds fly, 


And clouds veil the azure of every bright fky. 


London, May 4, 17709 C, 
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To the Printer of the Town and Country 
MAGAZINE. 


Beer it; 

Was fome time fince in company with a party 

I who piqued themfelves upon being men. of 
wit and genius; one of them, however was no- 
thing more than a pretender, who after many inef- 
fectual attempts, at length fet the table on a roar, 
by a moft execrable pun ; he joined in the laugh, 
and fancied he had now been very fuccefsful, when 
a gentleman turning to lord Ch——d, afked his 
lordfhip what was his Opinion of punning in gene- 
ral? To which his lordfhip replied, “ ] conceive 
punning has a doublefold advantage in company, 
for a very good pun makes one laugh, anda very bad 
one makes one laugh ftill more, as was the cafe juft 
now; but,” faid he, ** an indifferent pun, is the moft 
indifferent of all indifferent things ; having neither 
falt enough to make one {mile, or ftupidity enough 
to excite the rifible mufcles at the author ; and may 
therefore be ftiled the dregs of wit, the fediment of 
humour, and the caput mortuum of common fenfe.” 

I am, Sir, your conftant reader, 
And humble fervant, 

Berkley-fquare, Fune 16, 1 770. fers 
THE 


UNFORTUNATE FATHERS. 


M* Sladon, a merchant of Briftol, by in- 
duftry and diligent application to bufinefs, 
acquired a confiderable fortune. As he was an 
enemy to noife and pomp, he neither fet up his 
carriage, nor endeavoured to make a {fplended ap- 
pearance; his only care centered in Maria, his 
beautiful daughter : he fpared no cofts to complete 
her education; her genius requited his labour ; 
no inftruétions were loft on her, and fhe excelled 
in every qualification, which dignify her fex. At 
the age of feventeen fhe was univerfally allowed 
to be a beauty. The reader will excufe the 
writer from giving a defcription of her perfon ; let 
him cull from the volumes of poets and painters, 
all his imagination counts beautiful, and throw 


into it an inexpreflible foftnefs, and he has Maria. 


Mr. Hinckley, whofe father was clofely con- 
neéted in trade with Mr, Sladon, ftruck with the 
uncommon 
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uncommon luftre of Maria’s perfon and mind, 
intreated his father, to permit him to pay his 
addrefles to her. ‘* George,” faid the prieft of 
Mammon, “I commend your choice, Mifs Sladon 
is a very good ceconomift, and will have little lefs 
than a plumb to her fortune : go, and profper.” 
Young Hinckley affured his father he had not the 
leaft mercenary view. Away,” replied the old 
man ‘* when you have been as often upon ’Change 
as me, you'll know better.” 


Young Hinckley had no caufe to complain of 
his reception ; Maria had never viewed him with 
eyes of indifference. Mr. Sladon rejoiced at the pro 
poled alliance ; all was unity and love, and before 
the expiration of two months, George acquainted 
his father, that he intended to requeft Mr. Sladon 
to fix the day ; but was thunderftruck with his 
command, that he fhould not go fuch lengths till 
he had further orders from him. 


Mr. Sladon, who was himfelf above deceit, ne- 
ver fufpected it in another; his generous franknefs 
laid him open to the yile arts of old Hinckley: 
after being connected together, the fpace of a year, 
he broke, and ruined him. 


Maria 
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Maria had by this time conceived the moft ten- 
der paffion for young Hinckley: it was allowable, 
as fhe had always confidered him as her future 
hufband. No words can defcribe Hinckley’s ex- 
cefs of love.. Imagine what an effect this ftroke 
muft have upon both. Nothing but imagination 


can paint it. 


Mr. Sladon, was. only affected for his daughter : 
his noble foul.rofe fuperior to this revolution ; he 
triumphed in poverty, over the wealthy wretch 
who caufed his misfortunes. Old Hinckley, whofe 
fortune was increafed, not dimithed by this infa- 
mous action, perceived? with chagrin, his fon’s 
madnefs for Maria; he endeavoured to divert his 
attention to objects more rich, and therefore, in his 
opinion, more deferving : but he laboured in vain ; 
nothing could abate his love. Mr. Sladon faw his 
paffion ; he pitied) him: but could net think of 
uniting his daughter to a.man, whofe fuperiority of 


circumfances, was derived from his own ruin. 


Old Hinckley, finding all remonftrances ufelefs,, 
by fome mercenary agents, perfuaded Mr. Sladon 
that. young Hinckley was privy to, and affifting in 
his ruin. The circumftances. made it plaufible; 

he 
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he believed it, and forbade him his houfe. Maria 
would have credited it of any other man ; in this 
cafe it was dubious : her love for him was partial ; 
but as fhe had looked upon the father formerly in 
the beft light, the doubted whether the might not 
be deceived in the fon. She was in this wavering 
Opinion, when the only fervant Mr. Sladon had, 
brought her a letter from young Hinckley: the 
knew the hand, the eagerly caught it; fhe recol- 
lected, and dropped it on the ground: after a long 
ftrugele between duty and love, the fent it back 
unopened. When a perfon of good fenfé and 
ftrong natural parts, has not the happinefs of a 
religious education, he is generally a Deift or Soci. 
nian. This was the cafe with young Hinckley ; 
his father endeavouring to qualify him for com- 
merce, neglected Chriftianity : to the moft refined 
notions of honour and morality, he united an ab- 
folute contempt for religion ; his paflions were 
violent, but as he was continually on his guard, 
they feldom appeared. When he heard that Ma- 
ria had returned his letter, he raved to the utmoft 
extravagance of madnefs; then appearing calm, 
he fat down, and writing a letter, fealed it and left 
it on the table. Having‘done this, he went into 
his chamber, and immediately fhot himfelf, 


Old 
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Old Hinckley hearing the ‘explofion, ran from 
his compter, and afcending.the ftairs, faw his fon 
extended breathlefs. He fainted, and continued in 
that condition, till his fervants, occafionally co- 


ming in, recovered him. 


The letter, which was. directed to his father, 
contained what follows. 


«¢ | fhall not accufe your conduct, for you are 
my father ; I fhall only endeavour to vindicate 
the action Iam about to perpetrate. This will 
be eafily done. There is a principle in man (a 
fhadow of the Divinity) which conftitutes him 
the image of God ; you may call it confcience, 
grace, infpiration, the fpirit, or whatever name 
-your education gives. it. If a man acts according 
to this regulator, heis right : if contrary to it, he 
is wrong. Itis an approved truth, that this prin- 
ciple varies in every rational being. As I can re- 
concile fuicide to. this principle, with me it 1s con- 
fequently nocrime.. Suicide is fometimes a noble 
infanity of the foul: and often the refult of a ma- 
ture and deliberate approbation of the foul. If 
ever acrime it is only fo to fociety ; there indeed 


it always appears an irrationalemotion: but when 
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our being becomes diffocial, when we neither af- 
fift, or are affifted by fociety, we do not injure it 
by laying down our load of life. It may feem a 
paradoxical affertion, that we cannot do wrong to 
ourfelves ; but it is certain we have power over 
our own exiftence. Such is my opinion, and I have 


made ufe of fuch power. 
GrorcE Hinciey.” 


This feeming philofophy was loft on old Hinck- 
ley; he was really affected with the lofs of his 
fon, and did not furvive him three months. 


Maria! the beautious Maria, had a full thorter 
date. She heard the fatal news; and expired 
within a week.—Mr. Sladon’ loved’ his daughter 
too well to live without her; he compleated the 
tragedy, and funk to the grave, refigned and con- 
tented amidft the chaftifements of Providence. 


ELEGY 


Be SYge pe 7 es 
TO THE MEMORY 


OF MR. THOMAS CHATTERTON, 
LATE OF BRISTOL 


OW hall my pen make known the fad event, 
H How tell the lofs, O, earth, by thee fuftain’d , 
In what expreffions give the tidings vent, 

Of which the thought, my foul, fo oft has pain’d ? 


Why wilt thou, torturing reflection, mad 
Fach fond idea of the bleffings paft ; 
Bleffings which only to the anguifh add; 

O, did their pleafing efficacy laft! 


Think of his tender op’ning unfledg’d years, 
Brought to a final eritis ’ere mature : 
As Fate had erudg’a the wonders Nature rears, 


Bright genius in oblivion to immure, 


Weep, Nature, weep, the mighty lofs bewail, 
The wonder of our drooping ifle is dead ; 
O, could but tears or plaintive fighs avail, 
By night and day would I bedew my bed. 
R 
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O, give his mem’ry reverential due, 
His worth a tributary tear demands : 
Still hoid his many virtues in your view, 


Then muft a free-will offering {cape your hands, 


Had but his tender budding genius thriv’d, 

Still blooming on, fpite of the frofty blaft; 
Till ripen’d into manhood ftill furviv’d, 

The fruits full ripe-——how rich the {weet repaft! 


*Ere vital utterance could fcarce tranfpire, 
His infant lips evine’d a manly foul ; 
Predicting that heroic mental fire, 


Which reign’d fupreme within the mighty whole, 


Friendfhip cemented by the flighteft ties, 
Full hardly brooks the intervening caufe 
That feparates the friend we lightly prife, 
Burfting the bonds of friendfhip’s facred laws, 


Then how can I but feel the dire effect, 
Where infancy began-the focial tie, 

Which ftill increas’d, void of the leaft defect, 
As each revolving year did multiply. 


Tho’ 
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Tho’ great the lofs to me~Heav’n knows how great ! 
Were it but individually known, 

I would not vainly thus repine at fate, 
But providential juftice ever own; 


O, that’s not all—my cotintfy feels the ftroke, 
The public good was ever in his view, 
His pen his lofty fentiments befpoke, 
Nor fear’d he virtuous freedom to purfues 


Yes, Liberty thy fair, thy upright caufe, 
He dar’d defend, {pite of defpotic force; 
To crufh his much-lov’d country’s wholefome laws; 


Its noble conftitution’s only fource. 


Ye mufes, leave your florid airy fmiles, 

And thou, mercurial Euphrofyne, 

Forget thy wanton cranks and am’rous wiles; 
To fympathize with fad Melpomene. 


Your pride is fallen—your chief, your great fupport, 
Lies mould’ring to his own primeval duft : 

To you, while living, ever was his court, 
Dead, in return, let not his mem’ry ruft. 


R 2 
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What eafe within his fweet’ned numbers flow’d, 
What fymmetry each well-penn’d line evine’d 5 
Such juft conneétion on each verfe beftow’d 
Ev’n envy, of his worth, muft ftand convine’d. 


His lofty numbers how fublimely great ! 
Lifting the ravih’d fenfe to heights fupreme, 


Again with fancy painted woes elate, 
He thews the paffions of the tragic theme, 


Sharp vifag’d Satire own’d him as her lord, 
Exclufive of her hand-maid in her train, 
[ll-nature, curft attendant of the board 


Of thofe who ftigmatife mankind for gain. 


Not fo with him—he paints each reigning vice 
In ftrongeft colours of their genuine hue ! 
Sweet’ning the bitter draught with fav'ry {pice, 

The moral picture relifhing the view. 


O, could my pen but catch his livid fire, 
Hear thou my invocation, mighty dead! 
My infant mufe with life mature infpire, 
Thy thade may dictate, tho’ the fubftance’s fled. 


i Antiquity, 
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Antiquity, bewail his cruel fate, 
He paid thy hoary head the rev’rence due ; 
Thy valu’d acts reviving out of date, 
Recalling ages paft to prefent view. 


To truths long dead, he gave a fecond birth, 
Refcuing from oblivion occult ftores : 

Treafures within the bowels of the earth, 
Unheeded by the vulgar mind—explores, 


Moft ftrange! ideas of fo vaft extent 
Could e’er within his tender mind refide, 
No art or {cience but fome influence lent, 
.. His intelle€tual parts to make more wide. 
Why, Fancy, wilt thou paint him to my eyes, 
Why form the fond idea in my mind ; 
O, couldft thou but fome plaftic means devife, 
The fubftance with the fhadow ftill to find. 
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